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ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


By a Virginian, now a Citizen of Ohio. 


XENOPHON. 


We have sometimes been led to fear that in 
the flood-tide of modern literature, amid the 
numerous works of fiction and fancy, the easy 
narrative, the minute display of petty passions 
and fine shades of character and feeling in which 
the writers of the present day excel, the standard 
works of ancient literature would fall into neglect, 
and be, for all practical purposes, forgotten by 
our reading public. 

We do not entirely acquit ourselves and our 
reviewing fraternity of all blame in aiding the 
tendency to this result. We have, or are sup- 
posed to have, to do only with that which is new 
and fresh before the reading public. We are 
expected to be their tasters at the sumptuous 
and varied feast served up out of the fresh pro- 
ducts of each abundant year; to invite their 
attention to what is savory and wholesome on 
the wellspread board, and to warn them against 
all that is noxious or insipid. Laboring in this 
our vocation, we seldom ourselves find leisure to 
look back upon the past—to revel in the rich 
productions of other ages and other climes—and 
we feel nothing of the glow of ofiginal concep- 
tion, no pride as the discoverer idden merit, 
when we commend those writings of high anti- 
quity which need not the sanction of our judg- 
ment, because they have been consecrated by 
time. 

We do not feel a blind veneration for antiquity, 
however much we may admire all that is excel- 
lent in what has been transmitted to us from 
remote times. We cannot but be struck with 
the vast inferiority of the ancients in all that 
relates to the physical sciences; and we are 
advised that they had in their day and genera- 
tion multitudes of trashy writers, as well as 
we—men who could write by the quantity for a 
wager—who, like Lucilius, could compose two 
hundred verses standing upon one leg—but their 
chaff has been long since given to the winds, 
and they have left us only the winnowed grain. 

There is one point of view in which we look 
with delight on some of the relics of antiquity, 
which would else, perhaps, in our eyes have but 








common merit. It is that they show us, both in 
great and in little things, in the highest aspira- 
tions of thought and feeling, as well as in the 
most common amusements and frivolity, the 
absolute identity of our race, and that man is 
now just what he was in the earliest age to 
which we can trace him, even in the very dawn 
of his history. Greatly as the circumstances in 
which he is placed are changed, and though the 
external man be moulded and modified to adapt 
itself to that which surrounds him, yet in all 
that goes to make up the being, in the unity of 
character, in his actions arising out of any given 
condition in which we find or place him, we see 
him to have been then just that which under like 
conditions we feel that he is now. Thus through 
the long lapse of ages, in remote lands and in 
different climes, in the first dawn of history, in 
the earliest poem and in the oldest proverb, we 
recognize the developments of the same nature 
which is still our own, and instinctively claim 
fellowship with the shadowy memories of the 
past. 

We do not propose to write a dissertation upon 
ancient literature, or to institute a comparison 
between ancient and modern writers; but, led 
by the reflections which we have sketched, and 
with them for our apology, we invite our readers 
to sit€own with us for one short hour, and renew 
his schoolboy acquaintance with one of the most 
beautiful writers and one of the most adventurous 
and generous spirits of antiquity—the bold, the 
simple, the elegant and classic Xenophon. 

We do not write for scholars, but for ourselves 
and for the reading public. We refer to no Greek 
text, but to an excellent translation of the works 
of our author, which is to be found in any of our 
bookstores, and which may be read as a recrea- 
tion by those who found it in the original a labor 
and a task, and with equal profit by those to 
whom in that original it was a sealed book. 

Xenophon was one of the scholars of Socrates, 
and imbibed deeply the opinions and philosophy 
of that extraordinary man. He lived at the time 
when Athens had fallen under the dominion of 
Sparta, and that iron power ruled in Greece— 
when the Persian Empire under Darius and Ar- 
taxerxes, his son, was in all its glory, and the 
Emperor was known among the States of Ionia 
and Greece as “the Great King”—when the 
Carthaginians ruled in Western Afriea and 





Spain and were conquerors in Sicily, and when 
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Rome, which has since slowly risen, spread 
wide its empire, lived out its appointed day, and 
crumbled to pieces and fell, so as to be itself 
among the remembrances of the long past, was 
an inconsiderable city of a rude and barbarous 
people, almost unknown and unnoticed by its 
more polished neighbors. Yet in searching the 
papers of this accomplished author, we enter 
into his thoughts and feelings as if he were of 
our own time—we sympathize with him as a 
friend whom we know and love, and feel that 
we could with him, or such as he was, pass a 
convivial hour very happily and much at our 
ease, and (all conventional forms aside) find 
him a gentleman, well fitted to adorn the social 
circle, to improve by his intelligence and delight 
by his wit; and we almost forget the mighty 
chasm of ages on ages of perishable States and 
Empires, and still more perishable man, which 
separates him from us. 

The first thing that strikes us in the writings 
of Xenophon, indicative of his character, is the 
love and veneration which he bears to the person 
and memory of Socrates, and his care and at- 
tention to all that remains of him. While Xe- 
nophon lived in. his native city, in his youth and 
early manhood, he was a constant follower of 
Socrates, devoted to his person and obedient to 
his counsels. During this period occurred most 
of those conversations which he has given in 
his “ Memoirs of Socrates.” They are narrated 
with much spirit, and contain in them, as we 
have reason to suppose, much more of the “fa- 
ther sage” than do similar notices from the pen 
of his other celebrated pupil, Plato. Xenophon 
indeed intimates in one of his epistles, that there 
is more of poetry than truth in Plato’s account 
of the sayings of that philosopher, though he 
seems to speak, not without some slight tincture 
of rivalry. Writing to Lamprocles, son of So- 
crates, he says: 

\“T have a design to collect the sayings and 
actions of Socrates, which will be his best apo- 
logy, both now and for the future, not in the 
court where the Athenians are judges, but to all 
who consider the virtue of the man, If we 
should not write this freely, it were a sin against 
friendship and truth. Even now there fell into 
my hands a piece of Plato’s to that effect, where- 
in is the name of Socrates, and some discourses 
of his not unpleasant. But we must profess that 
we heard not, nor can commit to writing any in 
that kind, for we are not poets as he is, though 
he renounce poetry.” 

And in writing to Cebes and Simmias, he 
says: 

“Plato, though absent, is much admired 
throughout Italy and Sicily for his treatises ; but 


we cannot be persuaded they deserve any study. 
I am not only careful of losing the honor due to 
learning, but tender also of Socrates, lest his 
virtue should incur any prejudice by my ill rela- 
tion of it.” 

Yetit is just to suppose that he was jealous of 
the honor of his master, rather than of the com- 
parative success of his own and Plato’s treatise 
concerning him. His declared purpose was to 
appeal in behalf of Socrates, to the tribunal, 
“not where the Athenians were judges, but to 
all who consider the virtue of the man ;” and he 
was unwilling that his stern virtue and practical 
wisdom should be discolored or tinged by even a 
glow of poetic fancy. 

In the first book of his Memoirs, he incident- 
ally details a conversation between Pericles and 
Alcibiades, in which we find, in substance, Sir 
William Blackstone’s definition of law. Alci. 
biades, then a youth, having requested Pericles 
to explain to him “what a law is,” Pericles 
replies: 

“Your request, my Alcibiades, is not difficult 
to be complied with; for that is a law which the 
people agree upon in their public assemblies, 
and afterwards cause to be promulgated ina 
proper manner, ordaining what ought, and what 
ought not, to be done.” 

* And what do they ordain; good, or evil ?” 

“Not evil, surely, my young friend.” 

“But what do you call that,” said Alcibiades, 
“which in states where the people have no rule, 
is advised and ordained by the few who may be 
in power ?” 

“T call that likewise a law,” replied Pericles; 
“for laws are nothing but the injunctions of 
such men in possession of the sovereign 
authority.” 

But the young inquirer led the experienced 
statesman into those intricate mazes of social 
and political obligation, in which so many have 
been bewildered in our own times, and through 
difficulties inherent in the nature of government, 
for which a written constitution is the only 
remedy, and that, perhaps, not always effectual. 

“But,” said Alcibiades, “when a tyrant is 
possessed of this sovereign authority, are the 
things he ordains to be received as laws ?” 

“As laws,” returned Pericles. 

“What then is violence and injustice ?” said 
Alcibiades. “Is it not when the strong compel 
the weak, not by mildness and persuasion, but 
by force, to obey them ?” 

“T think it is.” 

* Will it not then follow, that what a tyrant 
decrees, and compels the observance of, con- 
trary to the will of the people, is not law, but 





violence ?” 
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“JT believe it may,” answered Pericles; “ for 


‘I cannot admit that as a law, which a tyrant 


enacts, contrary to the will of the people.” 

“And when the few impose their decrees upon 
the many, not by persuasion, but by force, are 
we to call this also violence?” 

“Weare: and truly, I think,” said Pericles, 
“that whatever is decreed and enforced without 
the consent of those who are to obey, is not law, 
but violence.” 

“Then ought that which is decreed by the 
people contrary to the will of the nobles, to be 
deemed violence, rather than law ?” 

*‘No doubt of it,” replied Pericles. ‘ But, my 
Alcibiades, at your age we were somewhat more 
acute in these nice subtleties, when we made it 
our business to consider them.” 

In the same book, in a conversation with 
Aristodemus, an atheist, Socrates gives a brief 
but striking outline of that view of natural the- 
ology whieh Mr. Paley has so fully elaborated 
in his work on that subject. 

“Tell me,” said he, “Aristodemus, is there 
any man whom you admire on account of his 
merit ?” 

Aristodemus having answered, “ Many” — 

“‘ Name some of them,” said Socrates, “I pray 
you.” 

“T admire,” said Aristodemus, “Homer for 
his epic poetry, Melanippides for his dithyram- 
bics, Sophocles for his tragedy, Polycletes for 
statuary, and Xeuxis for painting.” 

“But which seems to you most worthy of 
admiration, Aristodemus; the artist who forms 
images void of motion and intelligence, or one 
who hath the skill to produce animals that are 
endued not only with activity, but understand- 
ing ?” 

“The latter, there can be no doubt,” replied 
Aristodemus, “provided the production be not 
the effect of chance, but of wisdom and contri- 
vance.” 

“But since there are many things, some of 
which we can easily see the use of, while we 
cannot say of others, to what purpose they were 
produced, which of these, Aristodemus, do you 
suppose the work of wisdom ?” 

‘It would seem the most reasonable to affirm 
it of those whose fitness and utility is so evi- 
dently apparent.” 

“ But,” replied Socrates, “it is evidently 
apparent, that He who made man endued him 
with senses because they were good for him; 
eyes wherewith to behold whatever was visible, 
and ears to hear whatever was to be heard. And 
say, Aristodemus, to what purpose should odors 
be prepared, if the sense of smelling were de- 
nied ? or why the distinctions of bitter and sweet, 
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savory and unsavory, unless a palate had been 
given, conveniently placed to arbitrate between 
them and declare the difference? Is not that 
Providence in a most eminent manner conspicu- 
ous, which, because the eye of man is so delicate 
in its contexture, hath therefore prepared eyelids 
like doors, whereby to secure it, which extend of 
themselves whenever it is needful, and again 
close when sleep approaches? Are not the 
eyelids provided, as it were, with a fence on the 
edge of them, to keep off the wind and guard 
the eye? Even the eyebrow itself is not with- 
out its office, but as a pent-house, is prepared to 
turn off the sweat falling from the forehead, 
which might enter and annoy that no less tender 
than astonishing part of us. Is it not to be 
admired that the ears should take in sounds of 
every sort, and yet are not too much filled by 
them? That the fore teeth of the animal should 
be formed in such a manner as is evidently best 
suited for cutting of its food, as those on the side 
for grinding it in pieces? That the mouth, 
through which the food is conveyed, is placed 
so near the nose and eyes, as to prevent the 
passing unnoticed, whatsoever is unfit for nou- 
rishment? And canst thou still doubt, Aristo- 
demus, whether a disposition of parts like these 
should be the work of chance, or of wisdom and 
contrivance ?” 

How strong his argument and how beautiful 
his illustrations! We must not forget that the 
light of Revelation was not yet upon the earth ; 
and the Creator of the universe could be known 
only by his works. 

Xenophon says of Socrates, that “when he 
prayed, his petition was only this: ‘that the 
gods would give to him those things that were 
good;’ and this he did forasmuch as they only 
knew what was good for man.” The same with 
the prayer commended to us by Doctor Johnson 
in the conclusion of his beautiful poem on the 
Vanity of Human Wishes: 


“Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice.” 


In the feast of Callias, we are made present 
almost in very deed, at a fine scene of ancient 
conviviality. To this we will take leave to 
introduce our readers. 

“During the feast of Minerva, there was a 
solemn tournament, whither Callias, who ten- 
derly loved Autolicus, carried him, which was. 
soon after the victory which that youth had 
obtained at the Olympic games. When the 
shows were over, Callias taking Autolicus and 
his father with him, went down from the city to 
his house in the Pireum, with Nicerates, the son 
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of Nicias. But upon the way meeting Socrates, 
Hermogenes, Critobulus, Antisthenes and Car- 
mides, discoursing together, he gave orders to 
one of his people to conduct Autolicus and those 
of his company to his house; and addressing 
himself to Socrates and those who were with 
him, “I could not,” said he, “have met with 
you more opportunely: I treat to-day Autolicus 
and his father; and, if I am not deceived, per- 
sons like you, who have their souls purified by 
refined contemplations, would do much more 
honor to our assembly, than your colonels of 
horse, captains of foot, and other gentlemen of 
business, who are full of nothing but their offices 
and employments.” ‘ You are always upon the 
banter,” said Socrates; “for, since you gave so 
much money to Protagoras, Georgias and Prodi- 
cas, to be instructed in wisdom, you make but 
little account of us, who have no other assistance 
but ourselves to acquire knowledge.” “’Tis 
true,” said Callias, “hitherto I have concealed 
from you a thousand fine things I learned in the 
conversation of those gentlemen ; but if you will 
sup with me this evening, I will teach you all I 
know, and after that I do not doubt you will say 
Iam a man of consequence.” 

Socrates and his party accepted the invitation, 
and we soon find them seated at the supper table, 
which, like all other entertainments, whether 
ealled supper or dinner, was at the beginning 
dull enough. ‘A profound silence was observed, 
as though it had been enjoined.” By-aad-by, a 
buffoon entered, who tried to raise a laugh, but 
failed. After the first course, and they had made 
* effusion of wine in honor of the gods, a certain 
Syracusan entered, leading in a handsome girl, 
who played on the flute, another that danced and 
showed very nimble feats of activity, and a beau- 
tiful little boy, who danced, and played perfectly 
well on the guitar.” Socrates became talkative. 
He complimented Callias on the liberality and 
good taste displayed in the entertainment; said 
some happy things in praise of the wives of 
Critobulus and Nicerates, two married gentle- 
men of the party; he recited some poetry, and 
the dancing girl’s elegant performance drew from 
him some fine observations on the comparative 
beauty of objects at rest and in motion, together 
with a whimsical declaration that he himself was 
determined to learn to dance. The Amphytrioa, 
Callias, called out all his guests, by requiring 
each to tell what he most valued himself for; 
and, as an interlude to this, Socrates banters 
Carmides, a young man of the party, about his 
excessive fondness for his mistress, Amandra, 
and taxes him with having snatched a kiss from 
her in his presence ; and he sagely advises Car- 
mides, if he would preserve the liberty of his 





soul, to abstain from kissing handsome women. 
Carmides retorts, and effectually turns the tables 
upon the old philosopher. 

“ What,” said Carmides, “ must I be afraid of 
coming near a handsome woman? Nevertheless, 
I remember very well, and I believe you do too, 
Socrates, that being one day in company with 
Critobulus’s beautiful sister, who resembles him 
so much, as we were searching for a passage 
in some author, you held your head very close to 
that beautiful virgin, and I thought you seemed 
to take pleasure in touching her naked shoulder 
with yours.” 

Then follows a humorous contest between 
Socrates and Critobulus for the prize of beauty. 
Socrates gives the challenge. 

Critob. “Come, I will not refuse to enter the 
lists for once with you: pray then use all your 
eloquence, and let us know how you prove your- 
self to be handsomer than I.” 

Socrates. “ That shall be done presently: 
bring but a light, and the thing is done.” 

Crit. “ But, in order to state the question, will 
you allow me to ask you a few questions ?” 

Soe. “I will.” 

Crit. “ But, on second thought, I will give 
you leave to ask what questions you please first.” 

Soc. “Agreed. Do you believe beauty is no 
where to be found but in man?” 

Crit. “Yes, certainly, in other creatures too, 
whether animate, as a horse or bull, or inanimate 
things, as we say, that is a handsome sword, a 
fine shield, &c.” 

Soc. “But how comes it then, that things so 
very different as these, should yet all of them be 
handsome ?” 

Crit. “ Beeause they are well made, either by 
art or nature, for the purposes they are employed 
in.” 

Soc. “Do you know the use of eyes?” 

Crit, “To see.” 

Soc. “ Well! it is for that very reason mine 
are handsomer than yours.” 

Crit. “Your reason.” 

Soc. “Yours see only in a direct line ; but, as 
for mine, I can look not only directly forward, as 
you, but sideways too, they being seated on a 
kind of ridge on my face, and staring out.” 

Crit. “ At that rate, a crab has the advantage 
of all other animals in matter of eyes.” 

Soc. “Certainly ; for theirs are incomparably 
more solid and better situated than any other 
creature’s,” 

Crit. “Be it so as to eyes; but as to your 
nose, would you make me believe yours is better 
shaped than mine ?” 

Soc. “There is no room to doubt, if it be 
granted that the nose was made for the sense of 
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smelling; for, your nostrils are turned down- 
ward, but mine are wide, and turned up toward 
heaven, to receive smells that come from every 
part,” &c. 

And thus for some time in detail taking off 
the uncouthness of his own person, in a better 
vein than it was ever done by his bitter satirist,. 
Aristophanes. The world is not ready to admit 
that a man when he is once dubbed a philoso- 
pher, can ever after say any thing in sport; but 
we make him, whether he will or not, always 
speak oracles. So it has fared with many of the 
ludicrous paradoxes of Socrates, uttered in the 
humor of the moment, by way of parrying a jest, 
or of showing the skill with which he could 
handle the light weapons of the sophist. At the 
banquet he was rallied by one of the guests upon 
the intolerable temper of his wife, Xantippe ; and 
his pleasant reply has induced half the world to 
believe that he really married a vixen by way of 
improving his own temper, 

The concluding incident of the banquet is 
referred to by Mr. Addison in one of his Specta- 
tors, (No. 500,) but he attributes to the eloquence 
of Socrates, in a discourse on marriage, the effect 
which was produced by a scene between Bacchus 
and Ariadne, as exhibited by the party of the 
Syracusan. 

Xenophon’s account of the Expedition of 
Cyrus and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, is, 
in our opinion, a most perfect specimen of histo- 
ric writing, containing also much of the interest 
of personal narrative. Upon this we must touch 
but briefly ; premising, however, a general outline 
of the condition of the parties engaged in that 
enterprise, and the causes which involved them 
in its perils. 

The ascendency which Sparta held in Greece 
at the time of this expedition, was partly acqui- 
red by the alliance and aid of the rich and vo- 
luptuous court of Persia. At the same time the 
Persian held a doubtful empire over the maritime 
states and cities on the borders of the Hellespont, 


the eastern coast and many of the islands of 


the Archipelago, and the adjacent shore of the 


Mediterranean sea. Darius Ochus died: Artax- 
erxes, his son, ascended the throne, and Cyrus, 
brother of Artaxerxes by the same mother, be- 
came satrap of the western portion of the empire 
and “‘general of all the people assembled in the 
plain of Castolus.” In the wars which the Per- 
sians were constantly waging with their half 
conquered provinces in the west, large bodies of 
Greek adventurers, won by Persian gold, formed 
their most effective troops. These naturally fell 
under the command of Cyrus, who seems to have 
formed a high estimate of their military skill and 
prowess; and he kept for many years a large 


number of these mercenary troops in his pay, 
with a view of employing them in an attempt 
which he had long meditated upon his brother’s 
crown and throne. Affairs being at last ripe for 

action, he collected at Sardis his Grecian force, 

about thirteen thousand strong, where they were 

joined by about a hundred thousand Asiatics, 

with the ostensible purpose of marching against 

the Pisidians, a mountain race not yet subjected 

to the Persian yoke. Xenophon, in his third 

book, explains the manner in which he was 

drawn into this enterprise. 

“ There was in the army an Athenian, by name 

Xenophon, who, without being a general, a cap- 

tain or a soldier, served as a volunteer; for, 

having been long attached to Proxenus by the 

rights of hospitality, the latter sent for him from 

home, with a promise, if he came, to recommend 

him to Cyrus; from whom, he said, he expected 

greater advantages than from his own country. 
Xenophon having read the letter, consulted 

Socrates, the Athenian, concerning the voyage, 
who fearing lest his country might look upon his 
attachment to Cyrus as criminal, because that 
prince was thought to have espoused the interest 
of the Lacedemonians against the Athenians 
with great warmth, advised Xenophen to go to 
Delphos, and consult the oracle concerning the 

matter. Xenophon went thither accordingly, and 
asked Apollo to which of the gods he should 
offer sacrifice and address his prayers, to the end 
that he might perform the voyage in the best and 
most reputable manner, and, after a happy issue 
of it, return in safety. Apollo answered, that 
he should sacrifice to the proper gods. At his 
return, he acquainted Socrates with this answer, 
who blamed him because he had not asked Apollo 
whether it were better for him to undertake the 
voyage, in the first place, than to stay at home; 
but, having himself first determined to undertake 
it, he had consulted him on the most proper 
means of performing it with success; but since, 
said he, you have asked this, you ought to do 
what the god commanded. Xenophon, therefore, 
having offered sacrifice to the gods, according to 
the direction of the oracle, set sail, and found 
Proxenus and Cyrus at Sardis, ready to march 
towards the upper Asia. Here he was presented 
to Cyrus, and Proxenus pressing him to stay, 
Cyrus was no less earnest in persuading him, 
and assured him, as soon as the expedition was 
at an end, he would dismiss him; this he pre- 
tended was against the Pisidians.” 

The Greeks, all except Clearchus, the Lace- 
demonian general, who was no doubt from the 
first in the counsels of Cyrus, were led on by 
various artifices, until it became more dangerous 
to return than to go forward; then they at last 
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consented to move forward on the actual expedi- 
tion against the Great King. 

His narrative of the march is brief, but full of 
interest; but our limits will not permit us to 
touch upon any of its incidents. At length the 
army of Artaxerxes appeared, covering, with its 
locust swarms, an immense plain between the 
Euphrates and Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above the city of Babylon. The battle was join- 
ed, and the account which Xenophon gives of it 
calls to our recollection forcibly the remarks of 
M. Cousin, of the myriads of men who meet and 
contend in battle in Asia, and of whom and of 
whose deeds the history of their country retains 
no trace. There, indeed, the individuality of 
man is swallowed up and lost in the mighty 
ocean of being, and they therefore have no his- 
tory. At the first onset Cyrus fell; but the 
Greeks drove the enemy opposed to them from 
the field: they encamped on the battle-ground, 
and made fires to dress their food of the darts 
and arrows of the Persians and the wooden 
shields of the Egyptians; and for two days they 
believed Cyrus to be alive and conqueror. 

The conduct of the Persians subsequent to the 
battle, satisfies‘us that their first object was to 
get the Greeks in their power, by any artifice, 
and make such fearful example of them as would 
prevent the future march of their armies into 
Persia; but if this were impracticable, to lead 
them where they could find their way, through 
many difficulties, out of the kingdom, and to 
harass, but not cut off, their retreat. For this 
purpose they first negotiated: they furnished 
the Greeks provisions, and led them down the 
Tigris many days’ march out of their route, 
partly that they might see the numerous army 
which was marching from Susa and Ecbatana, 
to the aid of the Great King, and partly that, on 
failing to ensnare them, they might dismiss them 
by the shortest way out of the kingdom into the 
mountains of the Carduchians, where they would 
probably perish by the rigor of the climate and 
by the swords of that warlike people. 

The night after the commander, Clearchus, 
and the other principal officers of the Greeks 
were taken by treachery and put to death, and 
when the Greeks lay disheartened in their camp, 
without officers and without order, not knowing 
what to do, expecting an attack and unprepared 
for defence, Xenophon says he “was of the 
number, had his share in the general sorrow, 
and was unable to rest.” 

“ However, getting a little sleep, he dreamed : 
he thought it thundered and a flash of lightning 
fell upon his paternal house, which, upon that, 
was all in a blaze. Immediately he woke in 
a fright, and looked upon his dream as happy in 





this respect, because while he was engaged in 
difficulties, he saw a great light proceeding from 
Jupiter.” 

That the sleep of Xenophon on that fearful 
night should be short and troubled, we caa well 
believe. That the young wanderer, (for we are 
satisfied he was then a youth, though this jis 
disputed by the learned; and what will not the 
learned dispute?) that the young wanderer, on 
such a night, should dream or think of his pater- 
nal house, and that his dream or reverie should 
be tinged with the dark hue of all around him, 
is perfectly consistent with the philosophy of the 
human mind; and his firm and courageous spirit, 
the buoyancy of youth and hope, might well 
dictate the happy interpretation to his troubled 
dream. Then follows a council of officers and 
men—the choice of generals, in which Xeno- 
phon was chosen on the part of the Athenians— 
the march, and the means taken by the Per- 
sians to force the Greeks into the Carduchian 
mountains. 

The snow, two fathoms deep, which they en- 
countered in this inhospitable region, has caused 
much discussion and some doubt, but we do not 
perceive that it is at all wonderful. It was in 
the midst of winter—they had approached the 
latitude of 43°—those mountains are the most 
elevated part of western Asia, for they give rise 
to the Euphrates and Tigris, and the rivers which 
flow northward into the Caspian and the Euxine 
seas, and the climate, which throughout nearly all 
Europe is insular, rendered mild by the western 
breezes from the Atlantic, is here far removed 
from their influence, and corresponds with the 
same parallel of latitude and the same elevation 
in the interior of the American continent. 

The army suffered much; but they felt their 
capacity to overcome every difficulty, and face 
every danger that awaited them; and they met 
them cheerfully, One encounter of wit between 
Xenophon and Cheirosophus, the Lacedemonian 
general, is worthy of notice. 

While they were marching through the coun- 
try of the Chalybians, they saw the natives in 
great force posted on a hill to dispute their pas- 
sage. Cheirosophus proposed to attack them— 
Xenophon objected, and advised that they should 
“ steal a march” on them under cover of the 
night, and take possession of a hill which com- 
manded that on which the enemy was posted. 

“But why,” said he, “do I mention stealing? 
since I am informed that among you Lacede- 
monians, those of the first rank practise it from 
their childhood, and that instead of being a dis- 
honor, it is your duty to steal those things which 
the law has not forbidden; and, to the end that 
you may learn to steal with the greatest dexterity 
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and secrecy imaginable, your laws have provided 
that those who are taken in theft shall be whip- 
ped. This is the time for you to show how far 
your education has improved you, and to take 
care that in stealing this march we are not disco- 
vered, lest we suffer severely.” 

Cheirosophus answered, “I am also informed 
that you Athenians are very expert in stealing 
the public money, notwithstanding the danger 
you are exposed to, and that your best men are 
the most expert at it; that is, if you choose 
your best men for your magistrates—so this is a 
proper time for you to show the effects of your 
education.” 

In passing through the country of the Taoch- 
eans, a wild mountain race, who inhabited fast- 
nesses, into which they had conveyed all their 
provisions, the Greeks suffered much with hun- 
ger. 

“At last the army arrived at a strong place, 
which had neither city nor houses upon it, but 
where great numbers of men and women, with 
their cattle, were assembled: this place Cheiro- 
sophus ordered to be attacked the moment he 
came before it.” 

At length the fastness was stormed. ; 

“And here followed a dreadful spectacle in- 
deed; for the women first threw their children 
down the precipices and then themselves; the 
men did the same. And here Auneas the Stym- 
phalian, a captain, seeing one of the barbarians, 
who was richly dressed, running with a design 
to throw himself off, caught hold of him, and the 
other drawing him after, they both fell down the 
precipice together, and were dashed to pieces,” 

It does not appear, that Xenophon kept a regu- 
lar journal of his marches and the incidents 
which occurred on either the Expedition or 
Retreat. It is probable the account was written 
many years after from memory, and that hence 
some geographical errors crept in, which have so 
much puzzled his commentators. But his gene- 
ral accuracy is confirmed by modern travellers; 
and ancients, as well as moderns, from the age 
of Marcus Crassus and Mark Anthony down to 
the present time, concur in fixing the same cha- 
racter to the wild and primitive, and it would 
seem unchanging, inhabitants of the mountain 
regions through which he passed. 

Perpetual occupancy appears to belong to a 
mountain race. Their barren hills, which are 

fruitful in no product 


“But man and steel, the soldier and the sword,” 


seldom invite the inroads of the conqueror, while 
the passionate love of the mountaineer for his 
wild fastnesses and still wilder freedom, forbids 


milder climes. 
tive Britons are still found, after so many ages, 


Hence the unmixed and primi- 


(conquered but not expelled) in the mountains 
of Wales. A kindred people of the Celtic race, 
in spite of Gothic and Moorish conquests, still 
occupy the mountains of Biscay in Spain, and 
the Pyrennean portion of Catalonia is held by a 
still more ancient people, who are believed to 
have occupied it before the Phenician navigators 
pushed their discoveries to the shores of the 
Peninsula. So it is universally, whenever a 
mountain region of great extent is once possessed 
by a people far enough advanced in civilization 
to provide for their own sustenance and to know 
the arts of war, they and their posterity hold it 
forever. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. We 
cannot even refer to the various other productions 
of our author; but we earnestly recommend him 
to our young readers, as one whose works are 
full of interest, and as the master of a style which 
for neatness, perspicuity and beauty, has never 
been excelled. 





INFLUENCE OF MORALS. 


By a Native of Petersburg, Va. 


There is, perhaps, no branch of literature, which is 
less likely to attract public attention than moral essays ; 
and yet there is no subject which, in this age of super- 
ficial reading, is more beautifully instructive. To 
throw around the sublime truths of morality the attrac- 
tions of a graceful style, and to commend the cup of 
bitter ingredients to the diseased palate, by touching its 
brim with earthly sweets, is a task, which the writer of 
these essays has rashly assumed and imperfectly exe- 
cuted. Leading errors which have long been assumed 
as unquestionable dogmas, have been rudely assailed ; 
time-honored prejudices, which have been intricately 
interwoven with the fibres of our heart, however repul- 
sive to our cooler judgments, have been combatted ; and 
notwithstanding the novelty of the positions, which 
have been hardily assumed, and as confidently main- 
tained on this unpopular theme, we have been well 
pleased to observe the tolerance of the public in the 
calm perusal of strictures upon received opinions hith- 
erto unquestioned, and deemed to be indisputable. 
But that the patience of our readers may not be abused 
by frequent disquisitions upon a subject so apparently 
unattractive in itself, we propose turning aside for a 
season from the paths of severe disquisition, to tread 
the flowery and enchanting regions of the marvellous.* 
We propose in the present number to discuss the 
influence of Romance on Morals, and to estimate the 
merits of works of fiction by the dictates of a liberal 
but sound judgment, and not by the austere rules of 


* It is proper to state, that in the discussion of this interesting 
question, we have borrowed largely from a manuscript placed 
in our hands by an intelligent friend, whose genius beautifully 
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morality. ‘Fo judge thus harshly, would be to strip 
them of all their beauty ; for, these sportive creations of 
the fancy, like the wings of the butterfly, when pressed 
too closely by the hand of the admiring naturalist, lose 
that flower of beauty, which seems to have been woven 
of air and light. We are slow to imitate the eagerness 
of the child of fortune, in the Eastern tale, who, not 
content with the brilliant prospect around him, rashly 
applied the mystical unguent to both eyes, whereby the 
fountain of light was sealed forever. There have been, 
and are stern moralists, who utterly repudiate all works 
of fiction, and we can readily appreciate the purity of 
their design; there are others, no less virtuous, to 
whom they are a perennial fount of delights. And it 
is somewhat strange, that the skeptic Bayle, who 
rashly questioned the sublime truths of revelation, fear- 
ful of the demoralizing tendency of these works, forbade 
their perusal, while the pious Francis of Sales, declared 
that they were his greatest delight. But in the present 
state of society, we very much doubt, whether any salu- 
tary effect would flow from the sweeping denunciation 
of the philosopher ; and we are strongly inclined to sus- 
pect that the fervent spirit of the Saint infused much 
of its ardor into his admiration. 

Truth is the supreme good, the first aliment of the 
soul. To search after truth is the only employment 
correspondent with the high destinies of man. But, 
like the Egyptian Isis, truth is a mystic divinity covered 
with a veil, which we will endeavor to raise, but which 
no one can entirely, remove. Is then the love of the 
marvellous—is fiction—is a wandering from the formal 
paths of severe truth, of the essence of man? Who shall 
solve the mystery of man, or explain his propensity for 
the marvellous ? Why is he now the kneaded clod, and 
presently filled with celestial fire, too proud to crawl 
upon the earth, and too feeble to soar to the skies? 
Before his fall, the understanding, the imagination, 
and all the faculties of his mind, were harmoniously 
blended, and all was light ; but since his disobedience, 
those faculties are disturbed and confounded. Where- 
fore then should not the imagination be indulged within 
the limits of innocent amusement, where there is no 
intention to deceive in fact ? To seek for truth is the 
travail of life. But who would ask of mortal man, 
whose life begins in tears and ends in sighs, to suspend 
the action of that enchanting faculty which imagines 
and creates? The future life, which most interests us, 
is veiled in mystery, and it is only by the aid of the 
imagination that we can frame a salutary conjecture of 
the world beyond the grave. In forming a correct 
opinion of the influence of the marvellous upon mortals, 
we must take-man as we find him in his social condi- 
tion. It may be, that in some of those stars that shine 
with divine magnificence in the firmament, there isa 
people so enlightened, so happy, so virtuous, as to 
require no exertion of the imagination; who, unlike 
ourselves, do not wander in the dusky twilight, but 
bask in the meridian splendor of truth. And if this 
state of things prevailed on our globe ; if that pure and 
enlightened reason, which the poet of philosophers 
imagined, in his lofty dreams, were the possession of the 
children of Eve, there would no longer be any neces- 
sity for such entertainment, and they should be strictly 
prohibited. Some sublime moralist, venerable for his 
age and virtues, might arise among us, and witha stern 





ey 


countenance, expel Homer, Walter Scott, and the 
whole regiment of romancers. But while thus discharg- 
ing a solemn duty, he would pour out perfumes upon 
their heads, and entwine their brows with garlands of 
flowers. He might be supposed thus to address them : 

“Here o’er our minds stern reason holds her sway, 
Here the law commands and regulates our action, 
We are happy, because we are just; we are just, be- 
cause our imaginations are quiet, and the violent pas- 
sions tamed or driven from our hearts. You cannot, 
sublime enchanters, add one item to our felicity, but 
you may render fastidious our placid mediocrity. De- 
part then, amid the acclamations and applauses of those 
who banish you. Depart from among us, and search 
for a world in which this sacred power of custom and 
laws does not exist. There, perhaps, you may be use- 
ful—there, perhaps, you may be necessary ; here, your 
allurements would be vain or injurious. Away—there 
is such witchery in your presence, that were it suffered 
any longer, it would render your departure useless or 
impossible”’ Such are the sentiments which Plato 
entertained, when he banished the poets from his happy 
republic. Let the sentence be pronounced when the 
dreams of the philosopher shall have been realized, 
But where is that favored people, that virtuous assem- 
bly of men, that renders it possible to put in execution 
this brilliant chimera? If it were in any of those bright 
stars of which we have spoken, to what other place 
than our earth could the romancers and poets come, 
when expelled from those blissful seats? Is it not here, 
that as soon as truth presents itself we shut our eyes, 
that are unable to bear its vivid light? When Moses 
strode down from the mount of God, clothed with the 
power and radiance of celestial truth, did not the Israel- 
ites bow down, and pray that they might no more be 
oppressed with its overpowering manifestation? And 
when the blaze of truth was thrown upon the path of 
the persecuting Saul, in his journey to Damascus, was 
he not overthrown and subdued in the pride of his 
rebellious heart? Frail descendants of the erring man, 
to allure us in the thorny paths of truth they must be 
strewed with flowers. The cup of virtue is dashed 
from our indignant lips, unless the edges be rubbed 
with earthly sweets. Let us not be presumptuous, 
since to believe ourselves better than we are, we become 
still worse than we really are. Let us be careful—for, 
in our present condition, if it could be proved that 
romances are of themselves bad, it would still be a 
question worthy of investigation, whether they are not 
a necessary evil. It becomes necessary oftentimes to 
prescribe the use of one poison to counteract the force of 
another. We should be careful, however, to mix them 
in such a manner that the noxious qualities may destroy 
each other. How often, even in morals, does one pas- 
sion gain that triumph over another, which no force of 
reasoning could obtain? Whilst, for example, anger 
impels us to take signal vengeance of our vile enemies, 
pride exclaims that the offence could not ascend from 
such baseness to our dignified breasts. So that we 
think we pardon, when, in fact, we despise ; and the 
voice of ungovernable pride we style philosophy. 

It is also worthy of inquiry, whether romances be 
not a useful vent to the unbridled curiosity of man, 
who is always hunting after new things, caring little 
about a selection, and generally embracing more eagerly 
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those which will drag him to ruin? Nor should it be 
forgotten, that it is no easy matter to find a better re- 
medy for the evils of idleness, in which every virtue 
dies, and every vice acquires renovated vigor. It might 
also be well, before deciding so dogmatically, as some 
persons do, that all romances ought to be proscribed for 
their intrinsic malice, to reflect profoundly on this severe 
sentence, because something may perhaps be found in 
the condition of our souls, that may make us hesitate 
before we pronounce a judgment so rigid. It really ap- 
pears to us, that if there were nothing else, a sufficient 
reason to hold us in suspense might be found in the uni- 
versality of romances at ali times, and among all nations, 
It is an axiom, as certain as if it were in Euclid, that an 
opinion, generally believed to be true in every age and 
by every people, must be true. And it is unquestion- 
ably true that all nations have agreed in considering 
romances as one of their dearest delights. In speaking 
of romances, we do not confine ourselves to the vulgar 
acceptation of the term, because at present that term is 
restricted to too narrow a signification, which originally 
comprehended every narration of a fact, that had not 
actually happened. 

And in fact if we wish to consider romance in all its 
bearings upon moral and civil life, we must still enlarge 
this idea, and extend it to all the creations of fancy, 
which present us with a world different from the real 
world, or which show us the real world itself through a 
prism that totally transforms it into joyous colors. We 
have neither strength nor courage to throw ourselves 
into the immense fields of erudition, and to mount up 
through the different ages to the first origin of romances. 
But wherever we cast our eyes, we find them in favor 
with the mass of the people; and in this respect there 
is no distinction between the mysterious wisdom of the 
Egyptians and the credulous ignorance of our own sava- 
ges. At the base of the pyramids, and on the borders 
of lake Meeris, a crowd sitting with legs across still 
listens to the tales of the Arab camel-driver, with the 
same anxiety that the other group on the banks of 
lake Superior, and in the midst of their bears and bea- 
vers, drinks with delighted ears the stories of the cun- 
ning juggler who entertains them. And if the delightful 
gardens of Ionia frequently beheld their myrtles carved 
with fabulous remembrances, so do the rugged rocks of 
Scandinavia present at every step the deformed runic 
characters, which recount similar fictions. Every coun- 
try appears to have equally inspired its inhabitants 
with this genius, and it is only when we wish to come 
nearer to the present conceived idea of romances, that 
our eyes are involuntarily turned to the east. 

From the east we have received, with the sun, every 
ray of light; and beholding how those once happy 
regions are now buried in barbarism, one might be tempt- 
ed to think it a punishmentsimilar to that of Prometheus 
for having communicated the divine spark to the nations 
of the earth. 

The Egyptians and the Arabians, the Assyrians and 
the Persians, are the first whose romantic narratives are 
recorded by tradition. Nor did this people apply them- 
selves to the sole task of confounding and enveloping 
real events in imaginary histories: but morality, poli- 
tics, and religion, were all wrapped up in allegories and 
fictions, so that one of the sacred prophets formerly 


complains that the love of the marvellous rendered un- 
certain the history of these nations. 

That incessant wheel, which turns time and manners, 
has placed at the bottom those who once stood at the 
top of civilization; still the flight of ages has not been 
able to cancel the primitive character which the power- 
ful hand of nature has impressed upoa them. That air 
and that sun are still the same. Lying fame will no 
longer say that even Homer robbed from the altars of 
Memphis the poems of his virgin fancy, and sung them 
for his own at the tables of the Grecian chiefs, But in 
that very place, where those temples reared their lofiy 
heads, flows a crystal fountain, called the fountain of 
the lovers, which furnishes a sweet argument of con- 
tinual romancing to those inhabitants, who, in this 
alone, have not degenerated from the prowess of their 
forefathers. And the Koran itself, which is the base of 
all their belief, is it not for the greater part a romance, 
which, in the midst of the soundest precepts of morali- 
ty, recounts the strangest follies that ever entered the 
dreams of a feverish brain? Every thing in these 
countries launches beyond the limits of verisimilitude, 
because the warm imagination of this people is always 
in search of the marvellous. 

The Persians themselves, who were always so obser- 
vant of truth, and are on that account highly praised 
by ancient writers, are no longer the same when there 
is a question of inventing a narrative. They let their 
geniuses loose to the wildest deliriums, and you seem 
to be listening to the brilliant fictions of the Arabians. 
These last, however, excel, in this respect, all the people 
of the east; nor could it be otherwise with a nation, 
which is said to possess alone more poets than all other 
nations put together. The poet and the romancer are 
brothers, and we shall consider them in the same light. 

In all nations, a state of repose seems to have been 
necessary to the indulgence of this propensity for the 
marvellous. In India, the climate is so romantic and 
poetical, and has so powerful an influence over the peo- 
ple, that modern institutions wither away on that conti- 
nent and never take root. How is it possible that in a 
life so indolent and careless as that of the Indians, men 
could refrain from following the impulse of that faculty 
which imagines and creates? In the ease and idleness 
of the bodily members, when the necessities of positive 
existence are abundantly provided, the spirit redoubles 
its action, and boldly launches into the ideal world. 
But when a nation is coming out of a state of primitive 
barbarism, and is approaching a state of ordinary civi- 
lization, it feels what it wants in order to equal other 
great and illustrious nations. Hence it rouses itself, as 
from a sleep, and in the real objects which surrounds it, 
seeks for strength and splendor. Then its activity and 
repose are divided between battles and the formation of 
laws; the name of country and glory are blended to- 
gether, and the ambition to satisfy its pride, searches for 
power and riches, things altogether real, and which can- 
not be contented with vain and empty illusions. In a 
word, when a nation is composing, with actions, its his- 
tory, there is little room for romance, which only acquires 
favor when victory or defeat has introduced the peace 
of triumph or the peace of slavery. No praise can cer- 
tainly be derived to romances, from the consideration 
that in times of power and glory, they are little esteemed 
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praise romances for any intrinsic merit; on the contrary, 
we have always said, that it would be beneficial to ban- 
ish them, provided we could secure the perfect govern- 
ment of civilized manners and customs. The princi- 
ples with which we started are still untouched. But, if 
nations in the midst of their career of glory and renown, 
little affect romances, we should remember that the time 
at which a people attains its highest pitch of grandeur, 
is not always that at which it is most virtuous and hap- 
py- On the contrary, a philosopher styled those nations 
happy, whose history is always disgusting and tedious. 
Crimes were sometimes protected by fortune, but the 
delicate mind never measures virtue by strength and 
power. We may be deceived, but it appears to us, 
that if the love of the marvellous be extinguished in a 
people, simultaneously and irrevocably will also be 
quenched the enthusiasm for noble actions. And should 
we be so unfortunate as to fall in with a society bent on 
the sober realities of life, and entirely occupied with 
loss and gain, every hour would appear an age, until we 
could fly from this disgusting company. 

What has hitherto been said of nations, may be ap- 
plied with equal truth to individuals. Philosophers and 
statists have frequently instituted comparisons between 
them, and have discovered wonderful resemblance, but 
perhaps in nothing is the analogy so striking as in re- 
lation to romances. With individuals, as with nations, 
the periods most delighted with romances are youth and 
old age. Robust manhood finds other occupations, and is 
alternately agitated by ambition and avarice. By this 
assertion, we do not wish to insinuate, that in this me- 
lancholy journey from the tears of the cradle to the ob- 
scurity of the tomb, there is a time, which, for the gene- 
rality of men, is void of illusion. This opinion would 
indeed be gross, because the activity of life may indeed 
weaken the impulse in search of the marvellous, but it 
can never suppress it, except ina few beings, who seem 
to have rejected the inheritance of Adam, and who, by 
the different affections of their hearts, seem to be stran- 
gers in the midst of the human family. Some haughty 
geniuses have vainly endeavored, by the sole aid of rea- 
son, to explain the sublime mystery of man, and to tell 
us whence comes this insatiable love of the marvellous. 
There is, however, a great book, of which our impotent 
pride sees nothing but the external, inviolable seal, but 
which religion willingly opens to those who humble 
their hearts and minds. In it every thing is explained ; 
and whenever in literature, in morals, or in science, the 
ordinary rules are not sufficient; whenever you must 
have recourse to the intrinsic nature of man, without 
these pages, there is nothing but error and confusion. It 
may seem strange that we use such language in speak- 
ing of romances, that the book of truth should be bor- 
rowed to illustrate the ravages of fiction; but is it our 
fault that by abandoning this principle, the whole intel- 
lectual world becomes an enigma beyond the powers of 
solution? Are we to blame if the tendency of man to 
the marvellous cannot be explained but by following 
man, who is in himself so marvellous, to the very origin 
of his being? Philosophers may fabricate, at their 
pleasure, systems of the progressive perfectibility of 
mankind, and number the years after which it will be 
permitted to God to behold his work less imperfect. 
They may animate the statue of Condillae, and slowly, 


some ideas, and then join together this new species of 
machinery, and let it go on by little and little until it 
arrive to the wisdom of the beaver and the monkey, in 
order that it may finally comprehend the universe, and 
judge Him who makes Justice. 

Who can restrain the pride of an immortal soul 
when it abuses its sublime gifts. But this immense 
pride, in the eyes of a true sage, is mere folly, and those 
systems, like the towers of sand raised by children on 
the sea shore, the higher they are the nearer to ruin, 
and already fall. All nations register a primitive time 
of felicity, and a terrestrial paradise; an age of gold 
that, alas! too soon has passed away. What are sys- 
tems, in presence of this universal consent of nations, 
confronted with this solemn protest of mankind? Here» 
within our bosoms, we have a secure guide ; and if man 
wish to follow it, in the silence of the passions, and sin- 
cerely interrogate himself, he will discover two forces at 
war within him, one of which binds him to this life, as 
if it embraced the end of his being; the other lifts him 
up to an ideal world, filled with distant reminiscences of 
a better state, and a new hope of more joyful and en- 
lightened times. Man tooisa fallen angel, and although 
the creature of a few days, has within his soul a secret 
revelation, unfolding to him the lot for which he was 
originally destined. Hence the propensity of man to 
throw himself beyond the limits of real life. Remove 
this infallible doctrine, and the mystery of man is inso- 
luble. Man, however a frozen and desperate science 
may endeavor to resolve him into an automaton, man 
will never be able to unhumanise himself. The seal 
has been stamped upon him by a hand whose characters 
are eternal; they may be covered for a season, but can 
never be entirely cancelled. Where is the man who 
will deny that he hears the voice of the marvellous 
speak within him—that he feels the necessity of awa- 
kening himself to a true and more animated existence? 
Who has not, in the course of his life, made a romance? 
All romances are not written. Hope—the last of the 
virtues that lingered with man—hope, human hope, was 
the first romancer. What are the first thoughts of man, 
when he beholds the future through a magic veil, trans- 
forming the whole appearance of things? He will love 
the singular, the new, the marvellous propensity of ro- 
mances. In the ecstasy of youth, the golden limit of 
his life will promise to meet him serene and covered 
with celestial smiles. Who will then wrench from him 
the romance, in which he seems to read his own future 
history, in which his fancy finds the world for which he 
seeks? Philosophy cries, break that false and fatal en- 
chantment ; but let the philosopher take care. Perhaps 
this is the only moment in which that young man will 
be truly happy. The sleep of life is slept upon a bed 
of thorns. Why will you awake that blessed being 
who dreams of flowers and gardens, and under a show- 
er of roses holds converse of joy with angels? Alas! 
experience, that mournful mistress, will come too soon 
to arouse him. Remove the illusion too hastily, and he 
runs to the opposite excess. He demands a reason for 
every thing, rcduces feelmgs to axioms, and imitating 
the blasphemy of Brutus, asks if virtue be any thing 
but a name. 

But when the tempest of the passions shall have sub- 
sided into a calm that announces the nearness of the port, 
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with the future, hope still lingers to-cheer the winter of 
human life. To old age still remains intellectual ro- 
mance. Because if you abandon hope, hope does not 
therefore abandon man, whose soul, arrived at the con- 
fines of time, disdains all measured limits, and esteems 
as nothing every thing which does not breathe of im- 
mortality. He knew little of human nature who said 
that the old man lives by memory alone. For if the 
past be chequered or rife with iniquity, there is no plea- 
sure, but pain in the retrospect. And if the flowers of 
virtue had sprung up in the path which he had trodden, 
though it would be delicious to abandon himself to the 
sensations of conscience, how much purer would be 
that fragrance if it won him to contemplate and to fore- 
taste the blessings which futurity unfolds to his view. 
Pindar felt this truth, when he sung in opposition to 
vulgar opinion that hope is the nurse of old age. Ro- 
mance is the child of Hope, and with it old age, as we 
have already observed, is extremely delighted. How- 
ever unfortunate a man may have been, there are always 
some lucid points scattered over his youthful years. He 
gathers these around him, and forms a novel far dearer 
to him than the history of the whole world. The set. 
ting sun, the rising moon, the leaf of the periwinkle, 
the sound of a flute, places before his eyes his buoyant 
youth. In the excitement of the moment, the past 
and the future are surrounded with that splendid tint of 
gold, which, in the tameness of middle age, he thought 
had vanished forever. No matter if his garland of roses 
wither before the odoriferous buds have burst into bloom. 
He takes it as it is, and places it on his head, because he 
is going very soon to a garden where every thing flour- 
ishes again, and where the fragrance will be divine and 
immortal. Is it objected to us that we have only spoken 
of the good, who unfortunately are by far the smaller 
portion of the human family? We have already de- 
clared that we do not intend to extend our remarks to 
any other class. The poet Saadi prayed that there 
might be sent upon the wicked a long and tranquil 
sleep, so that while they slept at least, they might not 
molest the virtuous. We will dismiss them with a hope 
that they may read romances, for if this be an evil, it is 
certainly less than calumny and treachery. But among 
the noble and the good there are many to whom the very 
name of romance is repugnant, either because their 
tranquil hearts and quiet imaginations, leave them con- 
tent with simple truth, or because their delicate con- 
sciences make them detest a thing, whichis often horribly 
abused. Happy indeed is he whose mind and fortune 
are so tempered, that he never has a desire to create a 
present or future, different from that prepared for him in 
the world. In the human family he stands a rare ex- 
ception. But if the day of trial should ever come for 
him, he will then feel what a comfort it is to be able to 
fly from the realities of this vale of tears to the flowery 
fields of fancy. 

But with those who would reject all romance because 
it has been abused, we would unite in imposing 
every wholesome restraint upon productions offering 
the most distant injury to the laws of morality, religion, 
or sound politics. Wo, if free sway should be given 
to the drunken imagination of the wicked! The fa- 
cility with which romances approach every class of the 
community, and their winning influence over the heart, 
while the judgment is asleep, would justify the highest 


and most rigorous restriction, THE ROMANCING WHICH 
WAS BORN OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND WHICH 
THE AUTHOR oF Farkianp, PetwamM, aND Mat- 
TRAVERS, SEEKS TO REVIVE, SEEMS TO US TO HAVE BEEN 
THE MOST OBSCENE CRIME OF HUMAN THOUGHT, AND 
UNFOLDED A SECRET REVELATION OF HELL, But what 
thing is there within the reach of man not susceptible 
of abuse, when religion itself has been sometimes 
used to veil, nay more, to consecrate crime? We have 
already proved that romance is so inherent in our na- 
ture, that it can be extirpated by no human agency. 
But let us adopt for a moment the vain hypothesis that 
all written romances could be abolished, the imaginary 
ones would still remain, which, freed from all restraint, 
would probably be the more dangerous of the two. 
But in the name of the sternest morality, can there be 
any objection that romances written in a pleasing and 
honest strain, should, by their novelty and merit, eclipse 
the fame of others that have attained an unfortunate 
celebrity. Can austerity beneath its darkest cowl, ob- 
ject to the multiplication of such romances as those of 
Miss Edgeworth? They are surely preferable to cer- 
tain histories, which, under pretext of honoring truth, 
have become instruments of corruption. Every branch 
of literature may be prostituted to the most flagitious 
purposes, because he who approaches the tree of science, 
without an humble and religious heart, gathers no other 
fruit but sin and death. But romance renders the mind 
fastidious of truth, which, when confronted with it, seems 
too poor and unadorned. This is a grave charge, and 
should be fairly met. Let us distinguish between false- 
hood and fiction, and reflect that there are two kinds of 
truth embraced in works of art, to wit, historical truth, 
or the truth of facts, and moral truth, or the truth of 
the affections. When history deviates from its sacred 
function, to become the narrator of fables, we call it 
false; but we never give this title to a romance, al- 
though it accumulate a series of impossible events. It 
cannot deceive, because it forewarns us that all is a fic- 
tion. Itis only false when the picture of the passions 
is not copied from the heart; it deviates from truth 
when every affection is not exhibited in its own lan- 
guage, and in its proper action. 

There are two effects that every romance should 
have in view: to keep our mind pure and free from the 
vile passions, and to unfold to our view the rigorous 
and costly lessons of experience. But in fact those nar- 
rations are very rare, that can be praised for the union 
of these two qualities; insomuch that it appears to be 
agreed upon among the writers of romances, that to 
gain the one you must lose the other. Hence springs 
a very general division of romances into two great 
classes: the first contains those in which the writer re- 
presents men as they ought to be, the second contains 
those which exhibit men as they really are. Augustus 
La Fontaine may be styled, at least for the multiplicity 
of his works, the head of the first school, and Le Sage 
and Fielding, are pre-eminent in the second. But none 
of.them have been able to guard sufficiently against the . 
defects which naturally flow from their having re- 
stricted their works to a single intention. La Fontaine 
is almost always in a state of enthusiasm, and walks 
with a voluptuous complacency through the fields of the 
passions, purifying them all. But if the heart be enno- 
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tiful, the loss of the estimative faculty is excessive, 
which too rarely finds corresponding images in the 
world—too rarely meets with those perfect models of 
every virtue. Besides, almost all his romances breathe 
an inexplicable effeminacy, which tends to unman ge- 
nius; and the dangerous passion presents itself under 
such enticing colors, that it appears something like a 
crime not to enjoy it to satiety. It is true that the 
danger of these pictures is diminished by the predomi- 
nating idea that religion and duty must go before 
every thing; but really we have great reason to fear 
lest the severe precept of morality come too late, or 
importunely, when the heart has been already disposed 
to receive the lively impressions of the most powerful 
of all the passions. 

By this we do not wish to condemn totally all the 
works of La Fontaine; on the contrary, by a judi- 
cious selection, they may be usefully placed in the 
hands of youth, and may produce noble and generous 
sentiments. Many writers before La Fontaine, have 
had the same intention, and some have put it into 
execution with better success. It would be too tedious 
to mention them all here. We will, however, for the 
sake of gratitude, name the “ Missionary” of Miss 
Owenson, the “Sir Andrew Wylie” of Galt, and the 
“Scottish Chiefs” of Miss Porter, in which the ideal of 
human virtue appears to be carried to the last perfec- 
tion. There are many others, but the marvellous, scat- 
tered through their productions, seems too bold, and we 
feel that after having read them, the whole narrative 
melts away in the mind like the vestiges of a dream 
which had occupied it a long time before the dawn of day. 

The other school, which is conducted, as we have 
said, by Le Sage and Fielding, runs a still greater risk. 
It is true, indeed, that in their books we learn to know 
society, and we there find lessons by which we may 
guard ourselves against the snares of the malevolent 
and wicked; but to obtain this knowledge the diffident 
heart loses its most lovely impulses, deprived of which, 
virtue is nothing but a cold calculation. In order that 
such romances should attain the effect they have in 
view, it is necessary that they describe vice and vicious 
persons, and the description to hold the place of experi- 


ence must be lively and true, and place in bold relief 


the evil arts, and tortuous ways, by which perversity, 
is accustomed to make scandalous profit. But who 
can be sure that young persons, seeing as it were a 
perfect armor, will, in the heat of their blood, select 
rather the helm and shield than the sword and spear? 
Who can be sure, that instead of instructing them- 
selves in prudence, they do not become proficients in 
malice? 

We say nothing of the romances in which Fielding 
related the adventures of Jonathan Wild and Ame- 
lia Booth. An almost cynic liberty defiles them, and 
the first particularly, on account of that perpetual, and 
sometimes hidden irony, deserves to be ranked amongst 
the worst of books, But who will say to an inexperi- 
enced and innocent youth, we may give without fear of 
injury the two master pieces, which with respect to 
art, may be considered as models not to be surpassed ? 
“Gil Blas” and “Tom Jones” are faithful pictures, in 
which society is generally presented under the worst 
aspect, and the heroes themselves frequently swerve 
from the path of virtue and honor. But why in ro- 








mance should our benevolence be invoked for men of 
vacillating probity? Constancy in virtue ought to be 
the first lesson; nor is it proper that we should con- 
fide in a man, who can abandon the thoray path of 
duty, and enter it again at pleasure. Besides, some of 
the pictures, particularly, in Tom Jones, are so naked, 
that modesty, the loveliest gem of youth, shrinks from 
their contemplation. 

To this latter school belongs Epwarp Lytton Brt- 
wER, the most gifted and the most remorseless, the 
most imaginative and the most seductive of novelists. 
To corrupt without remorse, and to entertain without 
profit, are at once the characteristic and condemnation 
of this bold, bad man. Tothecorrupt class, pre-eminent- 
ly belong, “ Falkland” and “ Maltravers,” and to the 
other, “Leila” and the “Pilgrims of the Rhine.” By what 
we have already said, it will be perceived that we feel 
little inclination to judge works of fiction by the austere 
rules of morality ; but we are the fast friends of virtue, 
and entertain unmeasured respect for the decencies 
and proprieties of life. Other bad men have boldly 
defied the opinions of their contemporaries ; but in the 
introduction to Bulwer’s last work, he invokes the aid 
of the public, and claims their suffrage. He has 
openly preferred an issue which is to decide the morals of 
the age; and that issue is, whether the sequel to Ernest 
Maltravers is a satisfactory expiation of the corrupting 
licentiousness of the introductory novel. He wishes 
the verdict of public opinion to be rendered upon the 
two productions as an integral work. ‘To the many,” 
he says, “‘ who have complained of the incompleteness, 
to the few [are they indeed few ?] who have questioned 
the moral of the former portion of this work, I give 
these volumes as an answer. My task is now con- 
cluded; and I consign to the final judgment of the 
gentle reader the most matured and comprehensive of 
those works of fiction, to which hitherto he has ac- 
corded an encouraging and generous approbation. I 
grant that the hero of this narrative is far from perfect ; 
and had his principal faults been corrected in the 
course of the preceding volumes, the reader would have 
been spared the sequel. It is because his errors of 
action and of judgment were not yet counterbalanced 
or amended ; it is because his opinions were often mor- 
bid and unsound; it is because his sentiments were 
nobler than his actions, and his pride too lofty for his 
virtue, that these volumes were necessary to the com- 
pletion of his trials, and the consummation of my de- 
sign.” And to that public he appeals upon this ques- 
tion, “not for favor, or indulgence, but for a candid 
judgment and an impartial decision.” The questivn 
is one of transcendent importance to the present and to 
future generations ; and it is to be deeply regretted, for 
the sake of the immature of intellect, that the masterly 
hand which has sketched the prominent character, has, 
with the seductive art of Mokanna, thrown around him 
a silvery veil which conceals or subdues his hideous de- 
formity. The history of this dangerous writer is an 
instructive commentary upon the controlling influence 
of public opinion, and of the powerful action of genius 
upon the taste and morals of a people. When that 
libel upon the morality and virtue of the age, Falkland, 
was first published to the world, we had been too long 
accustomed to admire the staid sobriety and chastity of 
Walter Scott, to tolerate the nuisance. It was purged 
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been correctly informed, its author, to redeem his cha- 
racter, labored to suppress it. He was rebuked, but 
not reformed. Unlike Montesquieu or Chateaubriand, 
he possessed none of that moral courage, or sense of 


retributive justice, which induced these distinguished 


men to confess their dangerous errors, and labor to 
correct them; unlike the lascivious Moore, he has 
failed to display the tardy repentance, which sought, by 
vindicating the religion of his country and of his fa- 
thers, to redeem the follies of his early youth ; and just 
like Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, his first and 
his last works, as richly merited signal public reprobation, 
as did the revolting attacks of the English nobleman upon 
christianity deserve the presentment of a grand jury of 
Englishmen, as subversive of religion, social order, and 
morality. Rendered more cautious by the indignation 
provoked by the publication of Falkland, he labors 
with a perverted genius, to excite our admiration for 
Pelham and Eugene Aram—men, who are constantly 
swerving from the line of rectitude, and who seem to 
recede from the thorny paths of virtue at every light se- 
ducement, and to return without an effort when palled 
with satiety of pleasure. The attractive and seductive 
exaltation of intellect, the high personal attributes of 
heroism, the lofty sentiments, so frequently mingled 
with the vicious philosophy and loose morals of his 
characters, the charms of a glowing classical style, 
well calculated to fascinate and bewilder the unguarded 
reader; these are the formidable weapons with which 
this wonderful writer has assailed the firmest foundation 
of morals, and has extorted, from a weak and giddy 
world, admiration for the most profligate of heroes. 

Even in the meridian splendor of his progress, there 
were sedate men, there were cool moralists, who, re- 
gardless of the drunken enthusiasm of the day, gazed 
with a stern and eagle eye upon this luminary, and, un- 
seduced by the glare which encircled them, pointed out 
the dark spots which seemed to gather and spread with 
frightful rapidity over his surface. Some had thought, 
(we were not so sanguine,) that as his judgment ri- 
pened to maturity, he would discard his morbid phi- 
losophy and impure imaginings; but we clearly fore- 
saw, that instead of bending down before the influence 
of public opinion, he was laboring to control and 
to corrupt it. He had been driven back from the cold 
and systematic debauchery of Faikland, only to collect 
his scattered energies, and armed with the popularity 
acquired by the less dangerous works of Devereux, and 
Rienzi, to return once more to assail the morals of the 


age. This has been done in Ernest Maltravers, that 


high crime of thought, that sodomy of the intellect, 
which has no parallel among a christian people. The 
lewd hypocrite Sterne, the wretch Crebillon, would be 
startled at the impudent profligacy of Ernest Mal- 
travers, And asfor Alice, we regard it asa reluctant 
and crafty apology for the previous outrage upon pub- 
lic morals and public decency. 

The great error of Bulwer, and one which furnishes 
conclusive evidence of the looseness of his principles, 
is the starved notion, that all we require of a writer is 
what is called the pRamaTic MORAL ; that is to say, that 
virtue should finally be rewarded, and vice punished or 
reformed. In the conclusion of Alice, or the Apology 
for Maltravers, we find this idea distinctly expressed : 





** And Alice! Will the world blame us if you are left 
happy at last? It is time that we should apply to 
the social code the wisdom we recognise in legislation ; 
it is time that we should do away with the punish- 
ment of death for inadequate offences even in books ; 
it is time that we should allow the morality of atone- 
ment, and permit to error the right to hope, as the 
reward of submission to its sufferings. Nor let it be 
thought that the close of Alice’s career can offer temp- 
tation to the offence of its commencement. Eighteen 
years of sadness,—a youth consumed in silent sadness 
over the grave of joy—are images that throw over 
these pages adark and warning shadow that will haunt 
the young long after they turn from the tale that is 
about to close. If Alice had died of a broken heart ; 
if her punishment had been more than she could bear, 
then, as in real life, you would have justly condemned 
my moral; and the human heart, in its pity for the 
victim, would have lost all recollection of the error.” 
And this is the reparation for the disgusting profli- 
gacy of Maltravers, through every variety of vice, for 
eighteen years; this is the antidote for all the poison 
which has been poured forth through four lengthened 
volumes of the most matured of the author’s produc- 
tions; this is the consummation, which is to purge the 
heart and the understanding of all the morbid senti- 
mentalism and false philosophy with which a gifted 
genius has been able to gilda tale of Jewdness. But 
we will suspend our remarks to consider the philosophic 
calmness with which this mischievous and misguided 
writer consoles himself for the immoral tendency of 
his fictions. ‘It isa consolation,” he says, “to know 
that nothing really immoral is ever permanently popu- 
lar, or ever, therefore, long deleterious; what is danger- 
ous in a work of genius, cures itself in a few years. 
We can now read Werter, and instruct our hearts by 
its exposition of weakness and passion; our taste, by 
its exquisite and unrivalled simplicity of construction 
and detail, without any fear that we shall shoot our- 
selves in top-boots! We can feel ourselves elevated by 
the noble sentiments of ‘The Robbers,’ and our pene- 
tration sharpened as to the wholesome immorality of 
conventional cant and hypocrisy, without any danger 
of turning banditti and becoming cut-throats from the 
love of virtue. Providence, that hus made the genius 
of the few, in all times and countries, the guide and 
prophet of the many, and appointed literature as the 
sublime agent of civilization, of opinion, and of law, 
has endowed the elements it employs with the divine 
power of self purification. The stream settles of itself 
by rest and time ; the impure particles fly off, or are neu- 
tralized by the healthful. It is only fools that call the 
works of a master spirit immortal. There does not exist 
in the literature of the world one popular book, that is 
immoral two centuries after it is produced. For, in the 
heart of nations, the false does not live so long; and 
the true is the ethical to the end of time.” Except in 
the novels of this writer, there is not perhaps a passage 
in English literature containing so many unfounded. 
and dangerous assertions. Is the Koran of the Arabian 
camel-driver an unpopular work among the Moslem? 
Is it not esseftially sensual and licentious in its ten- 
dency? And has it not survived the span of life ex- 
tended to immoral works in the passage quoted? Is it 





true that “ what is dangerous in works of genius cures 
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itself in a few years,” when those works yet survive 
and still are read, which shook the foundations of chris- 
tianity, and subverted governments in the century 
which preceded ours, and which have so corrupted the 
public morals of the present age, that the writer of 
Falkland is enabled to extend his sway over the hearts 
of this intellectual generation? Is it an apology to 
the world—can it yield consolation to the immoral] 
writer—that productions will not be read two hun- 
dred years hence, which, in one tithe of the time 
have corrupted the morals of a people and shaken the 
pillars of the social edifice with the fatal energy of the 
strong man in the temple of Dagon? What avails it to 
the victims whose blood choked the sewers of Paris, in 
the reign of terror, or to the slaughtered myriads 
trampled beneath the iron heel of ambition, in the pur- 
ple triumphs of the French republic, that the works of 
lewdness and of atheism, which are of the inspiration 
of heil, and which overthrew religion, morals, and go- 
vernment, will not be read in the twentieth century? 
But “truth is immortal’—and this is the only truth 
in the passage we have copied. But while in the mer- 
ciful dispensations of Providence, truth, like the pillar 
of flame in the wilderness, lifts its sublime head above 
the clouds of falsehood which gather and thicken around 
it; yet, while man is perverse and rebellious, error is un- 
dying, though variable, and will flourish with unwonted 
vigor as long as such productions as that which now 
provokes our censure, are tolerated by a deluded people. 
We are not of the tame school that can surrender the 
high prerogative of free thought, nor is our judgment 
to be warped by the towering genius or blazoned repu- 
tation of the master-spirit of the world of fiction. 
Morality, like truth, is pure and simple. And while 
he who shakes the foundations of morals, without 
alarming the virtue of a people, requires the exertions 
of exalted genius, strangely perverted; to repel the 
assault, little more is required than the calm self-pos- 
session which is inspired by virtue, and that indepen- 
dence of thought and opinion, which, following the 
light of divine truth, is not to be induced to bow down 
before the false lights that are set up in the land, how 
numerous soever may be the votaries, whom human 
respect, the mode of the day, the fashion of the age, 
credulity, simplicity, or folly, may seduce or bewilder 
fora season. From the days of the archangel ruined 
in heaven, to the present generation of the children of 
men on earth, there has been no dangerous or destruc- 
tive error, which has not been adorned by those high 
powers of intellect, which are withdrawn from the 
service of the munificent Creator, to destroy his deluded 
creatures. We have neither leisure nor space to expose 
severally the dangerous tendency of the publications 
of this author. Falkland has long since been outlawed ; 
Eugene Aram and Pelham have been condemned for 
their false philosophy, their bad moral, and their 
strained and unnatural sentiment. Devereux and Paul 
Clifford were written upon a false theory, and with all 
the graces of inimitable style have long since been cen- 
sured as clever extravagances. Nor is his drama 
purer than his fiction; for “The Duchess de la Val- 
liere” was hissed from the boards at its first appearance, 
and has been appropriately ranked with Jane Shore 
and the Orphan. We are aware that because of the 
severity of our censure we shall be accused of injus- 





tice, but in proportion to the delusion of the giddy and 
unthinking multitude, over whom this sublime enchanter 
seems to wave a wand of resistless power, is our settled 
design to lay bare the wretched state of the morals of 
the man, whose transcendant brilliancy of talents has 
only been exerted from boyhood upward, from Falk. 
land to Maltravers, to pamper every unwholesome and 
unhallowed feeling, as a token and characteristic of 
exuberance of genius. His moral conformation is essen- 
tially and radically corrupt, and his last work is but 
the crisis, the development of a long contracted malady 
of mind, of passions morbidly indulged, of a philoso. 
phy seductively sensual, of a reasoning faculty obsti- 
nately and dangerously perverted. The productions 
of this writer are peculiarly dangerous to youth, in 
consequence of the subtle art with which he blends 
vice with exalted intellect, profligacy with mock-heroic 
sentiment, and the fatal and irreparable errors of 
women with promise of reformation and happiness. 
How many have been seduced by the finery and be- 
wildered by the philosophy of Pelham? What sober 
and rational being can patiently listen to one, who even 
in early youth mingled the wildest follies and drivelling 
twaddle with the deep thought, the impassioned elo- 
quence, the worldly wisdom, and the withering sarcasm 
of maturity; one who presents himself before them 
chained, and ringed, and curled, and essenced, to break 
off from some enchanting narrative or profound rea- 
soning into some light or subtle digression, discussing 
with the finical precision of foppery the mysteries of 
the table or the toilet? Is the head or the heart to be 
improved, are the morals and the taste of the rising 
generation to be framed upon this mixture of the old 
man and the boy, this confusion of wisdom and petu- 
lance, of expanded benevolence and frigid philoso- 
phism, this sound reasoning and overmastering passion, 
this deep research and gilded coxcombry ? 

We have much cause to apprehend that the taste of the 
age is already lamentably perverted, and that fiction, 
guided no longer by reason and morality and nature, now 
walks the earth as another Mephistophiles—a tempter, 
and not a teacher. There is but one consolation 
remaining, and that is, that the oracles of untruth were 
struck dumb in their sanctuaries, in the pride and ful- 
ness of their sway ; and that the age of Iconaclasm has 
always trodden upon the heels of the age of idolatry. 
But what is the whole story of Alice and Maltravers? 
In the vicinity of a manufacturing town in populous 
England, a strolling student of eighteen, meets in the 
midst of a desolate moor with a beautiful girl of fifteen 
years of age, who has all the capacities for high intellec- 
tual and moral improvement, yet has never framed the 
slightest idea of a Supreme Being, and who knows 
nothing of a church but what has been taught by her 
father, that in it “one man talks nonsense, and the 
other folk listen tohim.” And the history of this unfor- 
tunate girl is said to be taken from the life, because 
the writer thinks he has seen something of the kind in 
a newspaper. The father is represented as a fiend, 
who impatiently awaits the maturity of his daughter 
and only child, to sacrifice her virtue to his love of lucre, 
and eat his bread by the wages of his child’s iniquity. 
In this benevolent design, though for the gratification of 
a baser passion, he is, however, anticipated by Mal- 
travers. He fits up apartments with oriental luxury 
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for her entertainment—himself becomes her instructor ; 
and with a bene¥volence which would have shamed the 
philanthropic Howard, he redeems this child of misfor- 
tune and ignorance from the horrors of her situation. 
He watches, with delighted gaze, her blossoming beau- 
ties; he beholds with rapture the development of her 
lovely form; and when she is chastened and purified, 
and perfect in soul and body ; when she had been reared 
as a lamb for the sacrifice, and a meet victim she was, 
for she was without stain or blemish, but before she yet 
knows the iniquity of sin, amidst the luxurious seduc- 
tions of music, poetry, and perfumed pastils, he rifles 
this virgin casket of all its sweets, and then commences 
the profligate and reckless career of the gifted libertine, 
and the long suffering and extraordinary life of his 
innocently sinning victim. And as if this unnatural 
and revolting picture were indistinctly sketched, he 
proceeds with frightful accuracy and particularity of 
delineation, to paint in vivid colors the loathsome con- 
summation of a crime, which on the part of Maltravers, 
is dignified with the name of resistless love, and on 
hers, is excused on the score of invincible ignorance, 
It seems that in his labored course of instruction, he had 
failed to teach her either the first lesson of virtue to 
woman, or the existence of a Supreme Being ; her igno- 
rance upon which latter subject had so shocked him at 
their first meeting, and to remove which, appears to 
have been the main inducement for her instruction. 
But these fundamental truths were necessarily omitted 
in order to attain the melancholy end. We have not 
the heart to follow Alice in her beggarly wanderings, 
with her infant in her arms ; we will not stop to discuss 
the propriety or the motive of her quasi marriage with 
Lord Vargrave, whose extorted vow seems only to have 
been broken in the wish; we cannot kneel with Alice 
in her lone and motherless widowhood, by the grave of 
her infant, cut off in the blossom. And we turn with 
disgust from the cool and deliberate treachery of Mal- 
travers, who, beneath the roof tree, beside the hearth, 
in the midst of the hospitality, and in the very presence 
of the confiding husband, whispers his infernal passion 
in the ear of Valarie de St. Ventadour. Perhaps the 
most dangerous passages of this writer, are those which 
speak with utter contempt of the husband of a pretty 
woman, whose personal charms attract the attention, or 
excite the unruly and unbridled passions of his heroes, 
who endowed with all the graces of refined and culti- 
vated intellect, highborn and wealthy, seem to be 
absolved from those restraints of the decalogue, which 
control all but themselves. Even in the sequel, Alice, 
the labored and chastened apology for its vile forerun- 
ner, we are again introduced to Valarie de St. Venta- 
dour, who is still virtuous, still beautiful, still attractive ; 
but Monsieur de St. Ventadour, the husband, “ has not 
altered, except that his nose is longer, and that he now 
wore a peruque in full curl, instead of his own straight 
hair ; by the mere charm of custom he had grown more 
pleasing in Valarie’s eyes—habit had reconciled her to 
his foibles, deficiencies and faults.” Such are the morals 
which this deluded writer inculcates in a christian land 
for the edificatton—it may be for the imitation—of our 
wives and daughters. The wife who has been cor- 
rupted in her heart and affections, and who has nar- 
rowly escaped infamy, is painted in glowing colors; 


husband, is ridiculously caricatured. We have no time 
to dwell upon the strange susceptibility of that hard 
man, Maltravers, of his questionable and philosophical 
love for Fiorence Lascelles, and of its awful termination. 
The sudden and strange attachment of Maltravers to 
Evelyn, is another of the mysterious circumstances of 
this Book of Mysteries. And the harrowing suspicion 
that he was upon the eve of wedding his own daughter 
is cruelly protracted, although entirely unnecessary, to 
the full development of the plot, and rather diminish- 
ing than increasing its interest. And the flat inconsis- 
tency with which she turns so ardently to reciprocate 
the affections of a youthful soldier, after the oft repeated 
declaration, that she must look up with reverence to the 
man she loves, is not the smallest blemish in this tale 
of fiction. Alice, is at length, after eighteen years of 
intense suffering, restored to her erring lover, who seems 
to transfer his affections from Evelyn to Alice, as 
readily as they had been transferred from Alice to Flo- 
rence, and from Florence to Evelyn. But our business 
is with the moral, not with the mechanism of Bulwer. 
And if it be asked why we so loudly condemn one 
whom all the world so warmly admires, we reply, in the 
language of a sound and judicious writer, whose re- 
marks are worthy of serious consideration: ‘‘ That Mr. 
Bulwer possesses a talent for composition of the highest 
order, we have always been willing to admit, nor have 
we denied that his style, although too inflated and turgid 
to please our own taste, was well calculated to gratify 
that of a great portion of his readers. But instead 
of being a recommendation to us, these endowments, 
when coupled with the immorality he inculcates, are the 
very causes of our opposition. It is the attractive and 
seductive form in which this writer clothes his dange- 
rous sentiments, that imparts to them their mischievous 
power. Were the morality and philosophy of Mr. 
Bulwer exposed to view, in their true colors, divested of 
all adventitious ornament, their own hideousness would 
be their best corrective ; but when they are set forth, 
arrayed in all the charms of a glowing imagination, and 
conveyed in a style, the glitter and glory of which fas- 
cinate and bewilder the reader, it is then that they 
become eminently hurtful. Were the stories which he 
presents to the world descriptive of habits, subversive 
of all the established notions of society, and setting at 
defiance institutions civil and religious, which we are 
taught from our cradles to venerate, written in the vul- 
gar style of many of the authors of the day, they would 
be harmless, because they would remain unnoticed. 
When, however, these subjects are presented to the 
minds of the young and enthusiastic, decked out in the 
gorgeous trappings of highly cultivated classical taste 
and exuberant fancy, they seduce the thoughtless and 
unsuspecting, before the dictates of ripened judgment 
can advance to the rescue. Before the heedless victim 
of a false and ruinous philosophy is advertised of his 
danger, the deadly poison is infused, and the fountains 
of thought and action are polluted. Strip the narra- 
tives of Mr. Bulwer of the splendor of his style and 
imagery, and nothing will be found but a loathsome 
desecration of all the observances so vitally connected, 
in the opinion of every moral being, with the welfare of 
society. It is for these reasons that we have felt impel- 
led to raise our voice in opposition to works, which, 





while the confiding and estimable, but unpretending 


however beautiful, are, in our opinion, eminently mis- 
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chievous. We do not hesitate to say, that the parent 
who permits his children to become fascinated with the 
wild abstractions and ruinous metaphysical sophistries 
of this writer, has no right to complain of any results, 
however destructive.” In this manly exposition of 
these corrupting fictions we heartily concur. And 
unless we greatly misconceive the virtues of our coun- 
trymen; unless we appreciate too highly the morals of 
the age, the period rapidly approaches, when it will be 
said of this demoralizing writer, as was said of a better 
man: 


** Floruit sine fructu, 
Defloruit sine luctu.”? 


He entertained without profit, 
He corrupted without remorse. 


In the view which we have taken of romances, as 
entertainments, to be cautiously tolerated, because of 
the propensity of man for the marvellous—as a salutary 
escape for his unbridled curiosity—as a remedy or anti- 
dote for the greater evil of idleness, and not because 
of their intrinsic merit, we have been irresistibly led to 
the conclusion, that no fictions can be safely introduced 
which offer the “‘ most distant injury to the laws of mo- 
rality, religion, or sound politics.’ Wo, we have already 
exclaimed—wo, if free sway should be given to the 
drunken imaginations of the wicked! And the facility, 
we have further insisted, with which romances approach 
every class of the community, and their winning influ- 
ence over the heart, while the judgment sleeps, would 
justify the most rigorous restriction. To unfold to our 
view, with severe fidelity, the costly lessons of expe- 
rience, and to keep our mind pure and free from the 
contamination of the vile passions, are the normal rules 
of this class of productions, And it is because Mr. 
Bulwer deliberately violates all these salutary rules; it 
is because he has given free sway to his impure ima- 
ginings; because he proposes for our admiration men 
of loose principles and profligate morals, and claims our 
approval of these characters, on account of their eminent 
talents; it is because the lessons he proposes are not the 
lessons of true experience, but the perilous illusions of 
a false philosophy ; it is for such convincing reasons, 
that we feel impelled to class his works with those 
which were born of the French Revolution, the most 
obscene crimes of human thought. It is not constancy 
in virtue, but vaccilating probity which challenges our 
admiration in the creations of his fancy. He constantly 
inculeates the false and dangerous theory, that men of 
exalted genius may throw themselves securely into the 
whirl of sensual indulgences, and when overtaken by 
satiety or disgust, quietly and instantly return to the 
paths of rectitude. He seems content with the dra- 
matic moral, and appears to think that justice is satis- 
fied, and virtue placated, by the ultimate chastisement 
or reformation of the offender. And this tardy and 
reluctant retribution appears to him a satisfactory 
apology, for leading the chaste mind of the reader 
through all the corrupting purlieus of vice, and for 
throwing around the most vivid and glowing descrip- 
tions of obscene crime all the seductive witchery of 
his attractive and classical manner. Who can calcu- 
Jate the frightful mischief which is effected by such 
uncleanliness and immorality, in the delirious progress 


the passions? And who will pretend that the formal 
moral, hastily appended to the last ter lines of the fic- 
tion, will erase from the susceptible heart the vivid 
impressions which have been graven with the practised 
style of the writer. The passions have all been kindled 
into a consuming flame, which some men would fain 
persuade us may be subdued by a frigid lesson of formal 
morality, which seems to be appended only to disgust 
the bewildered reader, or to operate as a salvo for the 
reputation of theauthor. How many have perished by 
the way side, who never lived to reach the goal? How 
many have gone down in the midst of the tempest of 
the passions, whose frail bark could not, by the aid of 
the dim light in the far distant haven, survive the perils 
of the deep? We are aware of the controlling force of 
public opinion, and of the indomitable, though fleeting 
sway of literary fame; we well know how many are 
enchained by the fashionable celebrity of this attrac- 
tive writer; we even anticipate the severity of those 
strictures which, in the midst of popular delusion, our 
remarks will necessarily provoke; but if, in the labor 
we have bestowed upon the effort to create a just 
standard of morals, we have succeeded in awakening 
the attention of a single reader to the demoralizing ten- 
dency of the fashionable literature of the age, we are 
well content to bear all the censure, which those inva- 
riably encounter, who devote their time and energies to 
counteract an evil, whose extent is only measured by 
its destructive tendency. We still adhere to the stern 
rule, that IT IS THE FIRST DUTY OF EVERY CHRISTIAN 
AND OF EVERY PATRIOT, TO OPPOSE EVERYTHING WHICH 
TENDS TO CORRUPT PUBLIC MORALS, OR TO PROMOTE 
LICENTIOUSNESS OF OPINION. It is by this sublime 
standard, that we have judged the writings of THE 
AUTHOR OF FaLkLanp AND Matrtravers. The ques- 
tion which will determine the morality of Bulwer’s pro- 
ductions is, “CaN GENIUS CONSECRATE CRIME?” Let 
a kindred spirit announce his condemnation : 


** Not all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay, 
* Nor florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime!’ 
Byron. 





THE WARRIOR’S WREATH. 


The warrior’s wreath—its dark green leaves 
Are twined around a lofty brow ;— 

The laurel crown which Glory weaves, 
Adorns her warlike votary now : 

His dark eye casts a brighter beam ; 
Earth trembles at his haughty tread ; 

His mien and gestures proudly seem 
To tell how oft he’s fought and bled. 


But lo! that laurel bears a stain— 
A blood red stain defiles its leaf; 
A stain which tells of death and pain; 
Of ruin, wo, and human grief ; 
Of cities razed ; of shattered fanes 
Of desolation, rage and wiles ; 
Of prostrate thrones; of kings in chains— 
And yet, behold! the warrior smiles! 





of the youthful enthusiast through this mystic circle of 
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MORNING IN THE FOREST. 
By the author of ‘* AtaJantis.”” 


I. 
The voices of the forest! Hear the tale, 

Whispered at moments by the fitful breeze, 

That, sighing with a sweet and soothing wail, 

Maketh soft music with the tall old trees ; 

And blends, with feeling of the dawning hour, 

Musings of solemn thought and saddest power. 
Il. 

Such was the birth, the mother-birth, which sung 

The morning of creation :—even so strange, 

The first, fresh accents of the infant tongue, 

Of nature, moaning through her varied range, 
Wild in her desert loneliness of place, 

Ere yet she knew her last and noblest race. 
il. 
Thus moan’d the winds among the giant trees 

That had no other homage—thus, from far, 
Came the deep voices of the sullen seas, 

Striving gainst earth, and with themselves at war ;— 
Night craved the sun, and chaos from her keep 
Groan’d with the feeling of her growing sleep. 

Iv. 
And in the language of their infant lack, 
They tell their story with each rising dawn ; 
You hear them when the hour is cold and black, 
Ere yet the feet of day imprint the lawn ; 
When the faint streakings of the light are seen, 
O’er eastern heights, through darkest groves of green. 
v. 
Each day renews the birth of thousand days 

Even from the dawn of time :—even now I see, 
Amid the gloom that gathers on my gaze, 

Grey distant gleams that shoot up momently— 
And hark! a sudden voice—the voice of might, 
That hail’d, from infant life, the blessing birth of light. 

Vi. 
The morning grows around me! Shafts of grey, 

Like sudden arrows from the eastern bow, 

Rise, through the distant forests, to a ray, 

And light the heavens, and waken earth, below ;— 
The rill that murmur’d sadly, now sings out, 
Leaping, through trembling leaves, with free and glad- 

some shout. 
vil. 
I see a glitter on yon glossy leaf 

Where hangs a silent dew-drop. Hark! a bird, 
Shrieks out, as if he felt some sudden grief, 

His sleep, perchance, by dream of danger, stirr’d : 
Wings rustle in the thicket—other eyes, 


_ Behold, where ray on ray, the wings of morning rise. 


Vil. 


__ And now the dawn, with eye of glancing grey, 


Comes singing into sight. The trees stand forth, 
As singly striving for her brightest ray ; 

And countless voices from the awak’ning earth, 
Clamor full-throated joys:—a flapping wing, 
Prepares, in yonder copse, to take his morning spring. 

1X, 
_ A sudden life is round me with the light, 
_ _ Voices and wings are in the woods and air; 
Broad vistas open to my travelling sight, 


5 And hills arise, and vallies, wondrous fair— 


Even while I gaze, a sudden shaft of fire, 


¥ 


spire. 

| x. 

_ Oh, beautiful! most beautiful !—the things 
_ __ I see around me ;—!ovelier still to thought, 


The visions of the past were mine this hour, 
And in my heart the pride of an o’ermastering power— 
xi. 
A power that could create, and from the dead 
Draw life and gather accents. There are spells, 
Known to the unerring thought, which freely shed 
Light round the groping footstep, when rebels 
The o’er-cautious reason, and the instinct fear, 
Shrinks from its own huge shadow—they are here! 
XI. 
This is a spot—if there have ever been, 
As ancient story tells in legends sooth, 
Such forms as are not earthly, earthward seen, 
Having strange shapes of beauty and of youth, 
Then do I ween that this should be the spot 
Where they should come,—and yet I see them not. 
XI. 
Yet have I prayed their presence with a tongue 
Of song, and a warm fancy that could take, 
From many-voiced expression, as she sung, 
Her winged words of music, and awake, 
True echoes of her strain to win my quest, 
And woo the coming of such spirit-guest. 
xIv. 
Yet have they come not, though my willing thought, 
Grew captive to my wild and vain desire ; 
And in my heart meet pliancy was wrought, 
To raise the forms, in seeming, I require ;— 
And in this truant worship I bow’d down, 
Since first night’s shadows fell and made the forests 
brown. 

xv. 
And sure no fitter spot had spirit sought, 
For the soft-falling of star-pacing feet ; 
This is the holiest wood, with flowers inwrought, 
Having fresh odors of most heavenly sweet; 
Nor in the daylight’s coming, then, do these, 
Cathedral shadows fly, that lurk behind the trees. 


XVI. 


The wild-beast burrows not beneath our hill, 

Nor hide these leaves one serpent. Gentlest doves 
Brood in the pines at evening, seldom still, 

With murmur through the night, of innocent loves: 
And I have shaken, with no boyish trust, 

From my own human feet, the base and selfish dust. 
XV. 
And fancy hath been with me, to beguile, 

The stubborn reason into faith, and show 
The subtle shapes from fairy-land that while, 

In gamesome dance, the wasted hours below ; 
Meet lawn of green and purple, here, is spread, 

By Nature’s liberal hand, for fay’s fantastic tread. 
xVill. 
And memories of old song, the solernn strains 

Of bards that gave themselves to holiest thought, 
And gloried in their wild, poetic-pains, 

Were in my heart, and my wrapt soul was fraught 
With faith in what they feigned, until my blood, 
Grew tremulously-strong beneath my hopeful mood. 

XIX. 
And when the dark hours came, the twirring stars, 

Seem’d eyes, that darted on me keenest fires ; 
Earth had her voice, and promised, through her bars, 

To burst the bondage set on free desires— 

And not a breath that stirr’d the flowers, but seem’d, 
The shadowy whispers from some shape I dreamed. 
: xX. 


a Makes yon tall pine blaze up, like some proud city | Yet vainly have I waited !--not in vain ! 


What though no fairy won me with her song, 
And beckoning finger-~’twas a nobler strain 

That struck the ear of thought, and fill’d it long : 
A mightier presence yet, my soul o’erawed, 
He was beside me:—I had been with God! 





_ The fancies, welling from a thousand springs, 
The presence of these images hath brought ; 


pen ee ee 
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EVERETT’S ADDRESS 


AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


In August, 1837, Governor Everett delivered 
an address before a Literary Society of Williams 
College, in Berkshire, the westernmost county 
of Massachusetts. Were we disposed to heap 
needless praises, this performance would afford 
abundant occasion for eulogy. It is in all res- 
pects worthy of its author: and to those who 
know the full import of that assertion, it is tri- 
bute enough for almost any man. What induces 
us now to notice this Address, however, is much 
less a wish to honor him for this new effort in 
the cause of human improvement—that noble 
cause, of which he has long been so illustrious a 
champion—than a desire to present some inter 
esting discussions which we find here, of several 
important questions. 

But hefere we come to those discussions, let 
us, by way of making the reader enter more 
vividly into the spirit of the Address, give him 
some additional idea of its locality. 


‘The pleasant village where we are assetnbled,’ says 
Mr. Everett, ‘contains, within view of the spot where 
we stand, the site of Fort Hoosack, and a mile or two 
east of us stood Fort Massachusetts. The plough has 
pene over its rude lines; but what scenes of humble 

eroism and almost forgotten valor are associated with 
its name! It was the bulwark of the frontier in the 
days of its infancy. The trembling mother on the 
banks of the Connecticut,—in the heart of Worcester,— 
clasped her babes closer, at an idle rumor that Fort 
Massachusetts had given way. A hundred villages 
reposed in the strength of this stout guardian of New 
England’s Thermopylae, through which, for two gene- 
rations, the Foomek and Canadian foe strove to burst 
into the colonies. These are recollections of an earlier 
day. A few miles to the north of us lies that famous 
field of Bennington, to which, sixty years ago, this day 
and this hour, your fathers pomeal em every village 
in the neighborhood, at the summons of Stark.’ 


It isimpossible not to be struck with the follow- 
ing impressive display of the importance of edu- 
cation: 


‘If I wished to express most forcibly the importance, 
the dignity, and the obligation of the great work of 
education, I believe it might best be done by takin 
our stand at once on the simple enunciation of the spi- 
ritual and immortal nature of the thing to be educa- 
ted ;—the mind of man. Then if we wished to give 
life and distinctness to the ideas of the importance of 
education, which result from this contemplation, we 
might do-so by a single glance at the number and 
importance of the branches of knowledge, to which 

education furnishes the key. I might allude to the 
’ admirable pape of language, which it is the first 
business of education to impart; the wonders of the 
written and spoken tongue as the instrument of 
thought,—-wonders which daily use scarcely divests of 
their almost miraculous character. I might glance at 
that which is usually next taught to the unfolding 
mind, the astonishing power of the science of numbers, 
with which on the one hand we regulate the humblest 
details of domestic economy, and on the other compute 
the swiftness of the solar beam, and survey, and as it 
were, stake out from constellation to constellation the 
= railroad of the heavens, on which the comet comes 

lazing upward from the depths of the universe. I 


might proceed with the branches of knowledge to]: 


to marshal before us the living nations; and of history 
to rouse the generations of the elder world from their 
ompous mausoleums or humble graves to rehearse their 
ortunes. I might call on natural science to open the 
volumes in which she has not merely written down the 
names, the forms, and the qualities of the various sub- 


jects of the animal, vegetable, and mineral world now 


in existence,—the vast census, if I may so express it, 
of the three kingdoms of nature; but where she has 
also recorded the catalogues of her perished children,— 
races of the animal and vegetable world buried by the 
deluge beneath the everlasting rocks. Yes, winged 
creatures twenty feet in height, whose footsteps have 
lately been discovered imprinted in sand-stone on the 
banks of Connecticut river; enormous mammoths 
and mastodons, of which no living type has existed 
since the flood, brought to light from blocks of Siberian 
ice or dug up in the morasses of our own continent; 
petrified skeletons of portentous crocodiles and mega- 
theria seventy feet in th, covered with scales like 
the armadillo,—and which for ages on ages have been 
extinct,—have by the creative power of educated mind 
been made to start out of the solid rock. Sand-stone 
and gypsum have oped their ponderous and marble 
jaws, and a host of monstrous forms have risen into 
day;—the recovered monuments of a world of lost 
giants.’ 

‘But leaving with these transient glances all attempt 
to magnify the work of education, by pointing out the 
astonishing results to which it guides the well-trained 
mind, a much shorter method might be pursued with 
one who needed to be impressed with its importance. 
I would take such an one toa place of instruction, toa 
school, yes, to a child’s school,— (for there is no — 
in the process more important than the first,) and 
would say,—in those faint sparks of intelligence, just 
brightening over the rudiments of learning, you be- 
hold the germ of so many rational and immortal spi- 
rits. In afew years, you, and I, and all now on the 
stage shall have passed away, and there on those little 
seats, primer in hand, are arranged our successors. Yes, 
when the volume of natural science, and nature with 
it, shall have vanished ;—when the longest periods of 
human history shall have run together to a point;— 
when the loud, clear voices of genius, and the multi- 
tudinous tongues of nations, shall alike be hushed 
forever, those infant children will have ripened into 
immortal beings, looking back from the mansions of 
eternity with joy or sorrow, on the direction given to 
their intellectual and moral natures, in the dawn of 
their existence! If there is any one not deeply im- 
pressed by this single reflection with the importance ol 
education, he is beyond the reach of anything that can 
be urged, by way either of illustration or argument.’ 


It is a prevailing opinion, that an early stage 
of society, when civilization is but little advan- 
ced, is the time of highest poetic excellence. 
The philosophical poet, [mlac, in Rasselas, seems 
to espouse this opinion, and gives the reasons 
for it—namely, that the first poetry of every na- 
tion gave the bent to public taste, and retained 
by consent the credit which it had acquired by 
accident; anc moreover, that the earliest bards 
seized upon the best subjects of description and 
the most probable events for fiction, leaving to 
their successors nothing but transcriptions of the 
same incidents, new namings of the same cha- 
racters, and new combinations of the same ima- 
ges.* When to these reasonings is added the 
influence of the venerable saying—‘A poet is 
born—not made,’—the point seems clear to most 
minds, that an advanced state of cultivation is 
unfriendly, or at least not ut all conducive, ' 


* We give this account of Imlac’s reasoning from memory— 





which education introduces us, and ask of geography 


not having Rasselas before us. 
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the highest effusions of poetry. This opinion, | prolific elements of poetical conception. For this rea- 


so discouraging to those who hope highly of 
man’s progress, through the instrumentality of 
his continued efforts,—this opinion, so mischie- 
vous in repressing the efforts which that hope 
inspires,—is combatted by Mr. Everett with 
unanswerable power. Let not the length of the 
extract deter any reader: 


‘I deem the notion, that the first age was necessarily 
the best, to be a mere prejudice; and the idea that a 
artially improved age and a limited degree of know- 
edge are in themselves and essentially more favorable 
to the exercise of original genius, in any form, appears 
to me to be a proposition as degrading as it is unsound. 
‘On the contrary, I believe that truth is the great in- 
spirer ;—the knowledge of truth the aliment and the 
instrument of mind; the material of thought, feeling, 
and oy * I do not mean that there is no beauty in 
poctical language founded on scientific error ;—that it 
is not, for instance, consistent with poetry to speak of 
the rising sun or the arch of heaven. Poetry delights in 
these sensible images and assimilations of ideas in 
themselves distinct. From the imperfection of human 
language, it will perhaps always be necessary to de- 
scribe many things in the material, and still more in 
the moral and metaphysical world, under similitudes 
which fall greatly beneath their reality : 
‘Thus in Shakspeare, 


the floor of Heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 


‘In Spenser’s Faery Queen, 
The sacred fire, which burneth mightily 


In living breasts, was kindled first above, 
Among the eternal spheres and lampy Heavens. 


‘In Paradise Lost, the moon divides her empire 


With thousand thousand stars, that then appeared 
Spangling the universe. 

‘Now, though these images, separately weighed at 
the present day, may seem Ter 3 the dignity of the 
subject to which they are applied, they are poetical 
and pleasing, (with the exception pasatby of lampy ;) 
nor do I know that in any state of science, however ad- 
vanced, such language will cease to please. 

‘But the point I maintain is this, that, as knowledge 
extends, the range of ail imagery is enlarged, poetical 
language is drawn from a wider circle, and, what is far 
more important, that the conception kindles by the con- 
templation of higher objects. 

‘Let us illustrate this point still further, in reference 
to the effect on poetry of the sublime discoveries of 
modern astronomy. The ancients, as we all know, 
formed but humble conceptions of the material uni- 
verse. The earth was the centre; the sun, moon, and 
five planets were shining bodies revolving about it, to 
give it light, and the stars were luminaries hung up as 
lamps in a vaulted sky. This philosophy not onl Ales 
at the foundation of the imagery, under which Homer 
represents the heavens, but it prevailed so long, and 
falls in so entirely with the impressions made upon the 
eye, that it has given acharacter to the traditionary 
language of poetry even to the present day. Shak- 
speare, and Spenser, and Milton, as we have just seen, 
in this — draw their images from the same source 
as Virgil, Homer, and Hesiod. 

‘Now I cannot but think, that, when the sublime dis- 
coveries of modern astronomy shall have become as 
theroughly wrought into the vocabulary and the intel- 
ligence of the community, as the humble and errone- 
ous ree rs of the ancients, the great and creative 
minds will derive from them, a vastly grander range of 
poetical illustration. 1 cannot but think, that, by the 
study of this one science alone,—thought, speech, and 
literature will be wonderfully exalted. It is not in 
reference to poetry, a mere matter of poeticalimagery. 
The ideas formed of divine wisdom and power,— of in- 
finite space,—of stupendous magnitude and force,—of 

the grandeur and harmony of the material universe,— 


son, in thesame ste one in which the apparent circuit 
of the heavens has 


n enlarged and the science of as- 
tronomy extended by the telescope, the province of 
imagination and thought must be immeasurably ex- 
tended also. The — becomes great by the habitual 
contemplation of great objects. As the discovery of a 
new continent, upon the surface of the globe by Colum- 
bus, gave a most powerful impulse to the minds of 
men In every department, it is impossible that the dis- 
—- of worlds and systems of worlds, in the immen- 
sity of space, should not wonderfully quicken the well 
instructed genius. As the ambition, the avarice, the 
adventure, the legion host of human passions rushed 
out from the old world upon the new, so the fancy 
must wing its way, with unwonted boldness, into the 
new-found universe, 


Beyond the solar walk or milky way. 


‘In Paradise Lost, there is a struggle between the old 
and new philosophy. The telescope was known, but 
had not yet revolutionized the science of astronomy. 
Even Lord Bacon did not adopt the Copernican sys- 
tem, and Galileo’s wonderful instrument had produced 
searce any result, be germ a more distinct conception 
of the magnitudes of the bodies, which compose the 
solar system. But it is pleasing to remark, with what 
promptness Milton seizes upon this new topic of poeti- 
cal illustration. In his very first description of the 
arch-fiend, we are told of 
his ponderous shield, 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 

Behind him cast; the broad circumference 

Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, whose orb, 

Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views, 

At oe from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
‘Grand and sublime as is this imagery, it is borrowed 
from the lowest order of the wonders unfolded by the 
telescope. I cannot but think, if the whole circle of 
modern astronoiny had been disclosed to the mind of 
Milton, that it would have filled his soul with still 
brighter visions. Could he have learned, from the lips 
of its great discoverer, the organic Jaw which regu- 
lates the entire motions of the heavens ;—could he 
have witnessed the predicted return of a comet, and 
been taught that of these mysterious bodies, seven mil- 
lions are supposed to run their wild career within the 
orbit of the planet Uranus; and that, by estimation, 
one hundred millions of stars, each probably the centre 
of a system as vast as our own,—multitudes of them 
combined into mighty systems of suns wondrously 
complicated with each other—are distributed through- 
out space, would these stupendous views have been 
lost on his mind? I can never believe that truth, the 
great quickener and inspirer, revealed in such majes- 
tic glimpses, would have fallen inoperative on such an 
intellect. He would have awoke to a new existence in 
the light of such a philosophy. Escaping from the 
wholly false, and the mg false, the “utter and the 
middle darkness” of the tolemaic system, he would 
have felt the “sovereign vital lamp” of pure science in 
his inmost soul. He would have borrowed from La 
Place the wings of the boldest analysis, and would 
have flown to the uttermost parts of creation, where he 
could have seen through the telescope the bands of 
Orion loosened, and the gems of his glittering belt 
blazing out into empyreal suns ;—while crowded ga- 
laxies, “ powdered with stars” rushed asunder into illi- 
mitable systems. He would have soared with the 
Herschells, father and son, to the outer regions of 
space, and embalmed the whole Newtonian philosophy 
in his immortal verse.’ 


Of a similar cheering tendency, and pertinent 
to the same argument, is the following passage, 
ftom a different part of the Address. We can 
hardly say, whether it is more suited to charm 
by its beauty, or to exalt by the etherial subli- 
mity of the views it presents: 





are among the highest materials of thought and the most 


‘A continued oe em in the intellectual world is 
consistent with all that we know of the laws that govern 
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it, and with all experience. A presentiment of it lies 
deep in the soul of man, spark as it is of the divine na- 
ture. The craving after excellence, the thirst for truth 
and beauty, has never been,—never can be,—fully 
slaked at the fountains, which have flowed beneath the 
touch of the enchanter’s wand. Man listens to the 
heavenly strain, and straightway becomes desirous of 
still loftier melodies. It has nourished and strengthen- 
ed instead of satiating his taste. Fed by the divine 
aliment he can enjoy more, he can conceive more, he 
can himself perform more.’ 


In the subjoined extracts, are some enlightened 
criticisms upon the four greatest poets of the 
world. We place the name of each poet as a 
head to the observations upon him. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


‘With a reverence as deep as honesty or manliness 
permits for the master geniuses of our race,—a rever- 
ence nourished by the fond and never intermitted stu- 
dy of their works,—I may say that I catch, from this 
very study of their writings and characters, a concep- 
tion, that, high as they rose, they might have risen 
higher. I can sometimes behold the soil of the world 
upon their snow-white robes, and the rust of human 
=. upon the glittering edge of their wit. It was 

ong ago said by the great Roman critic, that the good 

Homer sometimes nods;—and Shakspeare, the most 
brilliant example unquestionably of a triumph over the 
defects of education,—mental and moral,—too often 
exhibits traces of both. As he floats on eagle’s wings 
along what he nobly calls “the brightest heaven 
of invention,” he is sometimes borne, by an unchasten- 
ed taste, into a misty region, where the understanding 
endeavors in vain, to follow him; and sometimes, as he 
skims with the swallow’s ease and swiftness along the 
ground, too confident of his power to soar when he 
will up to the rosy gates of the morning,—he stoops, 
and stoops, and stoops, till the tips of his graceful pin- 
ions are sadly daggled in the mire.’ 


HOMER. 


‘Not a ray of pure spiritual illumination shines 
through the sweet visions of the father of poetry. The 
light of his genius, like that of the moon as he de- 
scribes it in the eighth Iliad,* is serene, transparent, 
and heavenly fair; it streams into the deepest glades 
and settles on the mountain tops of the material and so- 
cial world; but for all that concerns the spiritual na- 
ture, it is cold, watery, and unquickening. The great 
test of the elevation of the poet’s mind, and of the refine- 
ment of the age in which he lives, is the distinetness, 
power, and purity with which he conceives the spiritual 
world. In all else he may be the observer, the record- 
er, the painter; but in this dread sphere he must 
assume the province, which his name imports; he 
must be the maker :—creating his own spiritual world 
by the highest action of his mind, upon all the external 
and internal materials of thought. If ever there was 
a poetical vision, calculated not to purify, and to exalt, 
but to abase and to sadden, it is the visit of Ulysses to 
the lower regions.t The ghosts of the illustrious de- 
parted are drawn before him by the reeking fumes of 
the recent sacrifice; and the hero stands guard with 
his drawn sword, to drive away the shade of his own 
mother from the gory trench, over which she hovers, 
hankering after the raw blood. Does it require an es- 
say on the laws of the human mind to shew, that the 
intellect whieh eontemplates the great mystery of our 
being, under this ghastly and frivolous imagery, has 
never been born to aspiritual life, nor caught a glimpse 
of the highest heaven of poetry? 


DANTE. 


‘In Dante, for the first time in an uninspired bard, 
the dawn ofa spiritual day breaks upon us. Although 
the shadows of superstition rest upon him, yet the 
strains of the prophets were in his ears, and the light 
of divine truth—strong though clouded—was in his 
soul. As we stand with him on the threshold of the 
world of sorrows, and read the awful inscription over 


* Homeri Il. VIII. 555. t Odys. XI. 





the portal,* a chill from the dark valley of the shadow 
of death comes over the heart. The compass of poetry 
contains no image which surpasses this dismal inscrip- 
tion in solemn grandeur ;—nor is there anywhere a 
more delicious strain of tender poetic beauty, than that 
of the distant vesper bell, which seems to mourn for 
the departing day, as it is heard by the traveller just 
leaving his home.t But Dante lived in an age, when 
Christianity—if I may so speak—was paganized. Much 
of his poem, substance as well as ornament, is heathen, 
Too much of his inspiration is drawn from the storm 
passions of life. The warmth with which he glowed is 
too often the kindling of scorn and indignation, burn- 
ing under a sense of intolerable wrong. The holiest 
muse may string his lyre, but it is too often the in- 
censed partizan that sweeps the strings. The divine 
comedy, as he calls his wonderful work, is much of it 
mere mortal satire.’ 


MILTON. 


‘In Paradise Lost, we feel as if we were admitted to 
the outer courts of the Infinite. In that all-glorious 
temple of — inspired by truth, we catch the full 
diapason of the heavenly organ. With its first choral 
swell the soul is lifted from the éarth. In the Divina 
Commedia, the man, the Florentine, the exiled Ghibel- 
line, stands out from first to last breathing defiance 
and revenge. Milton in some of his prose works, be- 
trays the partizan also,—but in his poetry we sce him in 
the white robes of the minstrel, with upturned though 
sightless eyes, rapt in meditation at the feet of the 
heavenly muse. Dante in his dark vision descends to 
the depths of the world of perdition, and, homeless fu- 
gitive as he is, drags his proud and prosperous enemies 
down with him, and buries them—doubly destroyed— 
in the flaming sepulchres of the lowest hell.t Milton, 
on the other valine 4 seems almost to have purged off the 
dross of humanity. Blind, poor, friendless, in solitude 
and sorrow, with quite as much reason as his Italian 
rival to repine at his fortune and war against mankind, 
how calm and unimpassioned is he in all that concerns 
his own personality! He deemed too highly of his di- 
vine gift to make it the instrument of immortalizing 
his hatreds. One cry alone of sorrow at his blindness, 
one pathetic lamentation over the evil days on which 
he had fallen, bursts from his full heart.!| There is not 
a flash of human wrath in all his pictures of woe. 
Hating nothing but evil spirits, in the childlike sim- 
plicity of his heart, his pure hands undefiled with the 
= of tue political intrigues in which he had lived, 

e breaths forth his inexpressibly majestic strains,— 
the poetry not so much of earth as of heaven. 

‘Can it be hoped that, under the operation of the influ- 
ences to which we have alluded, any thing superior to 
Paradise Lost will ever be produced by man? It re- 

uires a courageous faith in general principles to be- 
lieve it. I dare not call it a probable event; but can 
we say it is impossible? If out of the wretched intel- 
lectual and moral elements of the commonwealth in 
England,—imparting as they did at times too much of 
their contagion to Milton’s mind,—a poem like Para- 
dise Lost could spring forth, shall no correspondin 
fruit of excellence be produced, when iceniods e shall 
be universally diffused, society enlightened, elevated, 
and pretest. and the standard of moral and religious 

rinciple in public and private affairs, raised far above 
its present level? A continued progress in the intel- 
lectual world is consistent with all that we know of the 
laws that govern it, and with all experience, A presen- 
timent of it lies deep in the soul of man, spark as it is 
of the divine nature. The craving after excellence, 
the thirst for truth and beauty, has never been,—never 
can be,—fully slaked at the fountains, which have 
flowed beneath the touch of the enchanter’s wand. 
Man listens to the heavenly strain, and straightway be- 
comes desirous of still loftier melodies. It has nourish- 
ed and strengthened instead of satiating his taste. Fed 
by the divine aliment he can enjoy more, he can con- 
ceive more, he can himself perform more, 

‘ Should a poet of loftier muse than Milton, hereafter 
appear, or tospeak more reverently, when the Milton of 


* Dell’ Inferno, Canto Iif. 


+ Del eee Canto VIII. 
Dell’ Inferno, Canto 1X, X. 
{| Paradise Lost, Books III and VII, at the beginning. 
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a better age shall arise, there is remaining yet one sub- 
ject snob his powers ;— the complement of Paradise 
Lost. Inthe conception of this subject by Milton, then 
mature in the experience of his great poem, we have 
the highest human judgment that this is the one re- 
maining theme. In his uncompleted attempt to achieve 
it, we have the greatest cause for the doubt, whether it 
be not beyond the grasp of the human mind, in its pre- 
sent state of cultivation. But I am unwilling to think 
that this theme, immeasurably the grandest which can 
be contemplated by the mind of man, will never re- 
ceive a poetical illustration, proportioned to its sublimi- 
ty. It seems to me impossible that the time,—doubt- 
less far distant,—should not eventually arrive, when 
another Milton, divorcing his heart from the delights 
of life ;—purifying his bosom from its angry and its 
selfish passions ;—relieved by happier fortunes from 
care int sorrow ;—pluming the wings of his spirit in 
solitude, by abstinence and ony will address him- 
self to this only remaining theme of a great christian 
epic.’ : 

T wo or three more extracts, and we shall have 
done: though full fain would we cepy the whole 
Address. 

The following is germane to what we have 
before quoted, upon the dignity and importance 
of education. Can the thought fail to strike a 
Southern reader,—if the defects of instruction, 
complained of in the second paragraph below, 
exist in Massachusetts, where not one man in 
a thousand is unable to read, what adequate 
terms of self-reproach can be found for Virginia 
and her neighboring sisters, of whose adult white 
population a full rirra cannot read ? 


‘It is at once melancholy and fearful to reflect, how 
much intellect is daily perishing from inaction; or 
worse than perishing from the false direction given it 
in the morning of life. Ifear we do not yet fully rea- 
lize what is meant, when we speak of the improvement 
of the mind. I fear itis not yetenough considered by 
legislators or parents, that there dwells, in every ra- 
tional being, an intellect endowed with a portion of the 
faculties, which form the glory and happiness of our 
nature, and which, developed and exerted, are the 
source of all that makes man to differ essentially from 
the clod uf the valley. Neglected and uncultivated, 
deprived of its appropriate nourishment, denied the 
discipline which is necessary to its healthy growth, this 
divine principle all but expires, and the man whom it 
was sent to enlighten sinks down before his natural 
death, to his kindred dust. Trained and instructed, 
strengthened by wise discipline, and guided by pure 
principle, it ripens into an intelligence but a little Sees 
er than the angels. This is the work of education. 
The earl - of life are the period when it must 
commonly be obtained; and, if this opportunity is lost, 
it is too often a loss which nothing can repair. It is 
usual to compare the culture of the mind to the culture 
of theearth. If the husbandman relax his labors, and 
his field be left untilled this year or the next, although a 
ome or two be lost, the evil may be remedied. The Jand 
with its productive qualities remains. If not ploughed 
and planted this year, it may be the year after. Butif the 
mind be wholly neglected during the period most pro- 
per for its cultivation, if it be suffered to remain dark 
and uninformed, its vital power perishes ;—for all the 
purposes of an intellectual nature itis lost. It is as ifan 
earthquake had swallowed up the uncultivated fallows; 
it is as if a swollen river had washed away, not merely 
the standing crop, but the bank on which it was grow- 
ing. When the time for education has gone by, the 
man must, in ordinary cases, be launched upon the 
world a benighted being, scarcely elevated above the 
beasts that perish; and all that he could have been and 
done for society, for himself, is wholly lost. 

‘ Although this utter sacrifice of the intellectual na- 
ture is rarely made in this part of the country, I fear 
there exists even here, a woful waste of mental power 





through neglect of education. Taking our population 
as a whole, I fear, that there is not nearly time enough 
passed at school ;—that many of those employed in 
the business of instruction, are incompetent to the 
work ;—and that our best teachers are not sufficientl 
furnished with literary apparatus, particularly wit 
school libraries. If these defects could be supplied, I 
believe a few years would witness a wondestah effect 
upon the community; that an impulse not easily con- 
ceived beforehand, would be given to individual and 
social character.’ 


How powerfully must the subjoined passages 
thrill upon the sensibilities of a Massachusetts 
hearer or reader! 


‘I am strongly convinced, that it behoves our ancient 
Commonwealth, to look anxiously to this subject, if she 
wishes to maintain her honorable standing in this 
Union of States. I am not grieyed, when I behold on 
the map the enormous dimensions of some of the new 
states in the west, as contrasted with the narrow little 
strip which comprises the good old Bay State. The 
are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh; their wel- 
fare is closely interwoven with ours; in every thin 
that can promote their solid prosperity, I bid them Go 
speed with all myheart. I hear without discontent the 
astonishing accounts of their fertility ;—that their vast 
prairies are covered with more feet of rich vegetable 
mould, thanour soil on an average can boast of inches; 
and I can bear to hear it said, without envy, that their 
Missouri and Mississippi, the Mighty Abana and Phar- 
phar of the west, are better than all the waters of our 
poor old New England Israel. 

‘ All this I can bear; but I cannot bear that our be- 
loved native state, whose corner-stone was laid upon 
an intellectual and moral basis, should deprive itself, 
by its own neglect, of the great counterpoise to these 
phodlenl advantages. Give the sons of Massachusetts, 
—small and comparatively unfertile as she is,—the 
means of a good education, and they will stand against 
the world. Give me the means of educating my chil- 
dren, and I will notexchange its thirstiest sands nor its 
barest peak. for the most fertile spot on earth, deprived 
of those blessings. I had rather occupy the bleakest 
nook of the mountain that towers above us,* with the 
wild wolf and rattlesnake for my nearest neighbors, 
and a snug little school-house, well kept, at the bot- 
tom of the hill, than dwell in a paradise of fertility, if 
I must bring up my children in lazy, pampered, self- 
sufficient ignorance. A man may protect himself 
against the rattle and the venom, but if he unnecessa- 
rily leaves the mind of his offspring a prey to igno- 
rance and the vices that too often follow in its train, he 
may find too late for remedy, 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless child. 

‘A thankless child? No,! will not wrong even him. 
He may be anything else that’s bad, but he cannot be 
a thankless child. What has he to be thankful for? 
No. The man who unnecessarily deprives his sun of 
education, and thus knowingly trains him up in the 
way he should not go, may have a perverse, an intract- 
able, a prodigal ehild, one who will bring down, aye, 
drag down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, but 
a thankless child he cannot have.’ 


In the next and last quotation, an evil is point- 
ed out—the regard for cheapness more than for 
qualification in teachers—-which is widely pre- 
valent in Virginia. So numerous are those 
parents who prefer always the cheapest teacher, 
without looking to his mind or morals,—that, to 
a yery considerable extent, the sacred office of - 
instruction is a mere sink or drain, filled with the 
refuse of other pursuits. The latter part of the 
extract exhibits, most impressively, the irrecon- 
cilableness of war with the best interests of man. 














* Saddle Mountain, between Williamstown and Adams. 
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‘If the all-important duty of leading out the mental 
powers of the young, is entrusted to the cheapest hand, 
that can be hired to do the work ;—to one who is bare- 
ly able to pass a nominal examination, by a committee 
sometimes more ignorant than himself, in the modicum 
of learning prescribed by law ; and slender as the privi- 
lege of such instruction is, if it be enjoyed by our chil- 
dren but for ten or twelve weeks in the year,—as is the 
case in wo many towns in the Commonwealth,—it is 
plain to see, that they are deprived of the best part of 
their birth-right. I know it is said, that these few 
weeks, in the depth of winter, are all of his children’s 
time, that the frugal husbandman can spare. But can 
it beso? Can the labors of the field, or any other la- 
bors be so hotly pressed among us, that ten or twelve 
weeks are all the time, for which the labor of the youth 
of both sexes can be dispensed with for five or six 
hours a day? I speak with diffidence on the subject, 
but such I apprehend cannot be thecase. I cannot but 
think, that a majority of the citizens of Massachusetts 
of all pursuits and callings, might, without the least 
detriment to their interests, send their children steadi- 
ly to a good school, seven months in the year, and more 
or less of the time the other five. Without detriment 
did I say? Nay, with incalculable advantage to their 
children, to themselves, and to the state. It would be 
more rational to talk about not affording seed-corn, 
than to talk about not affording our children as much 
of their time as is necessary for their education. 
What! shall a man plant his field and allow his child’s 
intellect to run to weeds? It would be as wise to eat 
up all the wheat, and sow the husks and the chaff for 
next year’s crop, as on a principle of thrift, to sow igno- 
rance and its attendant helplessness and prejudices in 
your children’s minds, and expect to reap an honorable 
anda happy manhood. It would be better husbandry, 
to go in ‘the summer, and clatter with a hoe in the bare 
gravel, where nothing was ever sown but the feathered 
seed of the Canada thistle, which the west wind drops 
from its sweeping wings, and come back in autumn 
and expect to find a field of yellow grain nodding to 
the sickle, than to allow your son to grow up without 
useful knowledge, and expect that he will sustain him- 
self with respectability in life, or, (if consideration 
must be had of self-interest,) prop and comfort your 


decline. Not spare our children’s time? Spare it I 
might ask you from what? Is oe ag more impor- 


tant? Spare it for what? Can it be better employed, 
than in that cultivation of the mind, which will vastly 
increase the value of every subsequent hour of life ? 
And to confine them, in the morning of their days, to 
a round of labor for the meat that perisheth, is it not 
when our children ask for bread to give them a stone; 
when they ask for a fish to give them a serpent, which 
will sting our bosoms as well as theirs ? 

‘Our governments as well as individuals have, I 
must needs say, a duty to discharge to the cause of 
education, Something has been done,—by some of 
the state governments, much has been done, for this 
cause; but too much I fear remains undone. In the 
main, in cepresing the public funds, we tread too 
much in the footsteps of European precedents. I 
could wish our legislators might be animated with 
a purer ambition. In other parts of the world, the 
resources of the state, too often wrung from their 
rightful possessors, are squandered on the luxury of 
governments,—built up into the walls of stately pala- 
ces, or massy fortifications,—devoured by mighty ar- 
mies,—sunk by overgrown navies to the bottom of the 
sea,—-swallowed up in the eternal wars of state policy. 
The treasure expended in a grand campaign of the 
armies of the leading states 0 ye would send a 
schoolmaster to every hamlet from Archangel to Lisbon, 
The annual expense of supporting the armies and na- 
vies of Great Britain and France, if applied to the re- 
lief and education of the poor in those countries, would 
change the character of the age in which we live. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope, that, in the present con- 
dition of the polities of Europe, this system can be de- 
parted from. It seems to be admitted, as a fundamen- 
tal maxim of international law among its governments, 
that the whole energy of their civilization must be ex- 
hausted in preventing them from destroying each other. 
With us, on the contrary, while the union of the states 





is preserved, (and heaven grant it may be perpetual,) 
no obstacle exists to the appropriation to moral and in- 
tellectual objects of a great part of those resources, 
which are elsewhere lavished on luxury and war. 

‘ How devoutly is it not to be wished, that we could 
feel the beauty and dignity of such a policy, and aim at 
a new development of national character! From the 
earliest period of history, the mighty power of the as- 
sociation of millions of men into a people, moved b 
one political will, has been applied to objects at which 
humanity weeps, and which, were they not written on 
every page of the world’s experience, would be abso- 
lutely incredible. From time to time, a personal gath- 
ering is witnessed ; mighty numbers of the population 
assemble en masse. Doubtless it is some noble work 
which they are going toachieve. Marshalled beneath 
gay and joyous banners, cheered with the soul-stirring 
strains of music,—honored, admired,—behold how 
they move forward, the flower of the community,— 
clothed, fed, and paid at the public expense,— to some 
grand undertaking. They go not empty-handed ;— 
their approach is discerned p wi by a forest of glitter- 
ing steel above their heads, and the earth groans be- 
neath their trains of enginery, of strange form and su- 
perhuman power. Whaterrand of love has called them 
out,—the elected host,—to go in person,—side by side, 
and unite the — mass of their physical powers 
in one vast effort Let the sharp volley that rings 
along the lines,—let the scarcely mimic thunder which 
rends the sky;—let the agonizing shrieks which rise 
from torn and trampled thousands, return the answer. 
Their errand is death. They go not to create, but to 
destroy; to waste and to slay,—to blast the works of 
civilization and peace,—to wrap cities in flames, and to 
cover fertile fields with bloody ashes. 

‘I cannot, will not believe that social man can rise no 
higher than this ;—that reason and experience,—self- 
interest and humanity,—the light of nature,—the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and the word of God will forever 
prove too feeble for this monstrous perversion of hu- 
man energy. I must believe, that the day will yet 
dawn, when the great efforts of individual and social 
man will be turned to the promotion of the welfare of 
his brother man. If this hope is to be realized, it must 
be by the joint action of enlightened reason, elevated 
morals, and pure religion,—brought home by a liberal 
and efficient system of education, and the aid of hea- 
ven, to every fireside, and every heart.’ 





POLITICAL PROPHECY. 
A REMARKABLE ONE. 


The sagacity of Mr. Wirt has been much and deser- 
vedly admired, in his auguring, so early as 1805 or ’6, 
in the British Spy, that Mr. Monroe would one day be 
President of the United States. But that augury was 
not comparable for distinctness, nor fur apparent un- 
likelihood of fulfilment, to the following prediction, 
made fifteen years in advance, that Louis Puivirre 
would one day be King of France. It is found in the 
Edinburg Review, for October, 1815, in an able disser- 
tation upon French politics. Looking to the clearness 
with which it foretells that this prince would be the con- 
stitutional and limited monarch of his country ; to the 
extreme improbability of such an event at the time; 
and to the literal exactness with which the prophecy 
was verified by the revolution of 1830;—we are ata 
loss to find any instance of perspicacity, on so important 
a subject, approaching to this. 

THE PREDICTION. 
[From the Edinburg Review, for October, 1815.] 
* At present we are inclined to think, that the general voice of 


the discontented would be for the Duke of Orleans ; and that his 
appointment to a limited monarchy would satisfy a greater ma- 
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jority ofall parties, and appease far more jealousies and alarms, 
than any other measure that could be suggested. Such a choice 
would ensure these three great advantages to the nation. In the 
first place, they would have a king who owed his crown unequi- 
vocally to the will of the country, and consequently could claim 
nothing as his right by birth, nor dispute the legitimacy of any 
of the conditions under which it was given. ia the second place, 
they would have a king connected with the revolution by his 
parentage and early education, and therefore not liable to be 
tempted by family affection, or to be suspected of being tempted, 
to look upon those concerned in the revolution with feelings of 
hatred or revenge ;—and, finally, they would have a king so 
near in blood to the lineal successor to the throne, and so little 
entitled to the dignity for his personal services or exertions, as to 
mark a considerable veneration for the principle of hereditary 
succession, —to conciliate the moderate royalists on the one hand, 
and to prevent this limited exercise of choice, in an emergency 
so new and important, from affording any encouragement to the 
perilous experiment of an elective monarchy ; or, in other words, 
a crown set up as a prize to be fought for by all the daring and 
ambitious spirits in the country. 

‘ These considerations are so forcible, and, at the same time, 
so obvious, that we cannot help believing, that if things do not 
mend greatly before the death of the king, whose health aad 
habits do not promise a long course of existence ;--or if, even 
during his life, discontents should rise so high as to produce ano- 
ther subversion of the government; by far the most likely, and, 
upon the whole, the most desirable issue, will be the transfer- 
ence of the sceptre to the Duke of Orleans, upon conditions more 
favorable to general liberty than have yet been admitted by a 
French sovereign. 

‘ We are far from intending to insinuate, that that illustrious 
person has actually taken any measures to bring about such a con- 
summation, or that he is even suspected of caballing against the 
throne of his kinsman. On the contrary, it is generally under- 
stood, that he has carefully kept himself aloof from the hazard 
of all such imputations; and that, though his partizans may 
conjecture that he will not refuse the greatness that may be put 
upon him, they are perfectly aware that he himself will do noth- 
ing to bring it to him, nor use any other arts to strengthen his 
interest, than a scrupulous adherence to the principles of the 
constitutional charter, which the whole nation is now bound to 
observe. His character, as far as we can gather, is that of 
much good sense and moderation.’ 





ROBERT WHITE. 


BY A CITIZEN OF FREDERICKTOWN, MARYLAND.* 


The memory of joys that are past, like the music of carol, is 
pleasant, but mournful to the soul.—Ossian. 

Virginia ranks among her distinguished sons Rosert 
Wuire, late judge of the general court, who was ga- 
thered to his fathers in March, 1831. He was born in 
the neighborhood of Winchester, March 29, 1759, and 
received but an imperfect education at a grammar 
school, near Marsh Creek, Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of the Rev. Mr. Craighead, a Presbyterian 
minister. In his seventeenth year, he volunteered as a 
private in a company commanded by captain Hugh 
Stevenson, and marched on the 20th of June, 1775, from 
Morgan’s Spring, in Berkeley county, to Boston, where 
the British army was now closely beseiged by Wash- 
ington. Engaging with youthful ardor and zeal in the 
various and eventful scenes of that well conducted en- 
terprise, he soon arrested the attention of the com- 
mander in chief, by his chivalric bearing. His discern- 
ing eye saw in the boy the germ of that remarkable de- 


* Our Maryland friend deserves, and will no doubt receive 
the thanks of every Virginian, for this interesting sketch of one 
of her gallant sons and revolutionary heroes. We doubt not 


cision of character, which, in after years, sustained him 

in numberless appalling trials. He once told me that 

but for the pious impressions made on his heart, by the 

study of the Scriptures, when at school, he would then 

have been borne down and carried away in the vortex 

of dissipation and vice in which he was now involved. 

The light of the Star of Bethlehem beamed on his path, 

and he reached the haven in safety. 

On the 17th of March, 1776, the city was evacuated ; 

the enemy spread their canvass for a more fortunate sta- 
tion; and White saw his beloved chief triumphantly 
occupying the position of a cruel and imperious foe. 
Following the standard of his country, he shared the 
dangers and sufferings of the disastrous campaign of the 
following summer, when he was made an ensign. We 
next find him at Germantown, on the fourth of Octo- 
ber, 1777, where he fought as a lieutenant, under major 
William Darke, of Berkeley county, Virginia, his inti- 
mate friend through life, who, on this oceasion, display- 
ed an intrepidity unsurpassed by “the bravest of the 
brave.” Asthe column of the enemy advanced near 
our line, the lieutenant noticed an elegant and daring 
young British officer, animating his troops, by his own - 
example, to press forward into the conflict. Darke 

aimed at him a fatal shot, with his fuzee, and seeing 
him fall, laconically remarked, “ White, I have given 

that fellow his tobacco.” 

After this engagement, which resulted unfavorably to 
our arms, the lieutenant was constantly employed in 

harassing detached parties of the enemy, in the spring 
of 1778 ; and by a vigilance which knew no bounds, and 
a courage yielding to no danger, he often protected the 
main body of our army from surprise and loss. During 
one of these perilous partizan enterprises, in the month 
of June, of this year, at Short Hill, New Jersey, in the 
act of crossing a fence, his thigh bone was broken by a 
musket ball, and nearly at the same moment, he receiv- 
ed another severe wound in the head from a British 
grenadier. He fell senseless to the earth—bleeding 
profusely. He found himself, when somewhat recover- 
ed, a prisoner of war, in the tent of an amiable and 
accomplished officer, who had rescued him from death, 
and who now treated him with distinguished humanity 
and politeness. In the autumn, after being exchanged, 
he at last reached Winchester, by slow and painful 
efforts, exceedingly lame, weak, and emaciated, by 
acute and protracted suffering. His body was a mere 
shadow, but his noble spirit, yet unsubdued, still panted 
to avenge the wrongs of his country. By this time 
Frederick and Berkeley counties had in the field some 
of the best officers in ourarmy. Morgan, with his rifle- 
men, had already scaled the walls of Quebec, amid the 
storms and snows of winter. Darke was then in the 
prison-ship, near New York, enduring all the compli- 
cated severities of rigorous confinement; but the laurels 
he had won were yet fresh. Swearingen was courting 
danger in every form; and the patriotism of White, 
elevating him above the severe torments he endured, 
urged him again “‘ once more to the breach,” before his 
wounds were sufficiently healed. In 1779 he was com- 
missioned a captain of cavalry. For some time he was 
employed in recruiting and training his troop in Phila- 
celphia, but was compelled, from bodily inability, to 
retire from service. His military career now closed in 





that it will be acceptable to our readers generally. 


the twentieth year of his age, but never for a moment 
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did he withdraw his eagle eye from the thrilling events 
which afterwards illustrated our struggle for liberty, 
and often regretted that he was prevented from mingling 
again in the glorious contest. His maxim was, “What 
a pity ’tis that a man can die but once to save his coun- 
try.” In this year he commenced the study of law in 
the office of his uncle, Alexander White, one of the 
most profound lawyers in the valley of Virginia. 
While here he was compelled to read Blackstone, Coke, 
and other books, for nearly four years, either lying on 
his back, or propped up on a couch. In this forlorn 
condition, he pursued his weary way along the path of 
science, until he appeared at the Winchester bar, De- 
cember, 1783. His health was now restored, and he 
was quickly cheered with an extensive and profitable 
practice. He was an able lawyer; clear and cogent 
in argument, but not eloquent; his voice rather harsh 
and shrill; and in the impetuosity of debate, his enun- 
ciation was sometimes affected even to stammering. 
For ten years he maintained a lofty eminence at the 
Frederick bar, during which period he was frequently 
elected to represent his county in the house of dele- 
gates. Here he mingled in debate with some of the 
most prominent characters of the commonwealth, and 
sustained a high reputation as an honest statesman. 
He heard the celebrated Patrick Henry deliver his 
wonderful argument against the British debts. He 
declared that no language could describe the splendor 
and grandeur of the scene. Immense clouds of anx- 
ious spectators thronged the court: the members of 
both houses left their seats, notwithstanding the com- 
mands of their speaker: the windows were raised that 
the multitude might at least catch the inspiring sound 
of the orator’s voice: dead silence reigned, except when 


broken by the silver tones of his eloquence: for some 
days the delighted assembly was transported with the 
mighty efforts of that pupil of nature, whom Lord 


Byron styles “ Demosthenes forest born.” As he re- 
lated the event, at my fireside in 1821, judge White 
seemed to be inspired with the same feeling which 
filled the bosom of Henry on that occasion: his eye 
kindled, his breast heaved with strong emotion. “ True” 
said he, ‘‘success did not crown his efforts; but it might 
well have been said in the language of Chief Justice 
Marshall, when speaking of Pinkney in the case of the 
Nereid, ‘so exquisite was the skill of the artist, so 
dazzling the garb in which the figure was presented, 
that it required the exercise of that cold, investigating 
faculty, which ought always to belong to those who sit 
on this bench, to discern its only imperfection, its want 
of resemblance.’ ” 

On the sixteenth of November, 1793, Mr. White 
was appointed judge of the general court of Virginia, 
which office he held until his death. 

Until 1825, this amiable and excellent judge was 
not only ever indefatigable in discharging the high 
trusts of his station at Richmond, in June and Novem- 
ber of each year ; but in each successive spring and fall, 
(whatever might be the state of the roads and weather) 
you would see him wending his way, in his gig, through 
five counties, of which the tenth judicial district was 
composed, at the appointed time, for the very small 
salary of $1600 per annum. Like the great Alfred he 
carried justice to every man’s door. As a nisi prius 
judge, he had no superior in the United States. Prompt, 





energetic, firm and resolute, he always commanded the 
profound respect of all who entered the court. So 
jealous was he of the encroachment of military power, 
that during the war of 1812, when Winchester was 
filled with recruits, he would not permit the officers to 
appear before him with their swords by their sides, 
His reported opinions in the case of Myers, who was 
tried for murder, and Preston’s case, on a question 
of estoppel, are universally acknowledged to be power- 
ful specimens of sound learning and extensive research. 

When Judge White, was in the social circle, the stern- 
ness of his official character was thrown aside, and the 
soft, insinuating manners of the polished cavalier, made 
him the delight and admiration of all. Abounding in 
interesting anecdote, he would bear away your whole 
feelings, when relating the stirring events of the battle- 
field, or the more mild incidents of his long profes- 
sional career. Scipio Africanus himself did not possess 
a more entire admiration of the female sex, and in- 
sensibly this high and holy principlé would appear to 
insinuate itself into his judgment, where inflexible 
justice did not forbid it. Brave and intrepid as he 
surely was, the prayer of virtuous woman never reached 
his ear in vain. I remember a case—a miserable and 
depraved man was convicted by a jury of Loudoun, for 
some offence, and the court pronounced senter:ce of im- 
prisonment ; but during the term, the punishment might 
of course be commuted. Various persons besought him, 
in vain, in behalf of the law’s victim. At length, the 
wife of the offender, poor, humble, broken-hearted, 
appeared a suppliant before him, He was unable to 
resist, and amidst the tears which flowed down his 
cheek, bade her to be comforted and depart in peace. 

He kept on steadily in his high career of usefulness 
to the community, until the spring of 1825, when in 
coming to court in Loudoun, he halted for the night at a 
tavern on the bank of the Shenandoah. He retired to 
his room at an early hour, and was found by the land- 
lord, at bedtime, sitting by the fireside, stricken with 
paralysis. He remained in this situation for several 
weeks, and was then borne, in a litter, to Winchester. 
Here I saw him in the latter part of ’27, and never shall 
I forget the interview. Nature had put on her winter 
garment; the leaves of the forest were swept off by 
every gale, reminding us of the several generations 
successively passing away: the wind sighed mourn- 
fully amidst the venerable oaks surrounding his man- 
sion: night had cast her gloomy mantle over the 
earth—I approached the patriarch, for the first time 
since his affliction. Alas, how changed! His dark and 
brilliant eye no more flashed with the lightning of 
genius: those lips, which once were vocal in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and in establishing the 
rights of his fellow-citizens, were now almost pow- 
erless: the intellect prostrated: his noble form in 
ruins: all was desolate and sorrowful. ‘‘ What sha- 
dows we are, and what shadows we pursue,” said 
Burke, on a melancholy occasion, and the sentiment 
rushed into my mind, as I beheld the emaciated frame 
of him who sat before me. Often, but in vain, did I 
strive to suppress the rising sigh, and check the flowing 
tear—I wrung the hand of the patriot, and bade him 
adieu forever. He died a christian ; and rests near the 
tomb of Morgan, in Winchester. Gallant soldier, fare 
thee well! 
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NEW VIEWS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


The heading of this article will no doubt strike 
many of your readers as not only presumptuous, but 
extremely ridiculous. To suppose that a new view of 
the solar system can be presented to the learned, and 
such a view as will deserve the attention, the exami- 
nation of the philosopher and mathematician, will ap- 
pear rather a strange undertaking, to many, who would 
think well of any effort, claiming less pretensions, I 
had proposed publishing my view of the solar system, 
with the appropriate diagrams; but being advised by a 
few learned friends to present to the public, through 
the Messenger, my view of the distances of the plan- 
ets from the Sun, their velocity in their paths, and the 
kind of orbits they describe round the Sun, he being a 
progressing body, [ now comply with that advice. 

It will be admitted by both the philosopher and 
mathematician, that if the Sun is a progressive body, 
then the planets cannot describe round him orbits 
returning into themselves, as now taught by astrono- 
mers. It will be also admitted, that our systems of 
astronomy, as they now exist, and are taught in the 
schools, had their foundation in the supposition that the 
Sun is a stationary body, and that the orbits of the 
planets were drawn in pursuance of this supposition. 
It is now, I believe, generally admitted by astronomers 
in England, France and Germany, that the Sun is not 
a stationary body ; but moving on in his grand orbit, 
and carrying his planets as Jupiter carries his moons, 
Then, if we admit this fact, and it must be admitted, as 
the whole phenomena of the heavens tend directly to 
prove it, consequently, there is not a diagram in any of 
our systems of astronomy, which represents the solar 
system as it is: they represent a system which has no 
reality in creation, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that this single fact, the progressing motion of the Sun, 
proves clearly that the whole system, as it now exists, 
requires recasting—and such a recasting as will furnish 
a substitute representing the sytem as it is, and not as 
it has heretofore been supposed to be. 

Before I advert to the probable distances of the 
planets from the Sun, I will bring into view the rotatory 
phenomena of the Earth. It has been supposed that 
the Moon was furnished by the Creator for the purpose 
of giving light to this globe during the absence of the 
sun. But the object of this creation was for a very 
different purpose. We see that the Moon revolves on 
her axis once only during her revolution round the 
Earth. This would have been the case in relation to 
the Earth, if she had not been supplied with this agent; 
she would have revolved once only on her axis during 


In thus proposing to show to the learned world, that 
our physical systems of astronomy are not true, either in 
the distances of the planets from the Sun—their veloci- 
ties in their paths—the kind of orbits they describe— 
the forces by which they are impelled through the 
heavens—the cause of their perturbations, and the 
entire insufficiency of that something called the altrac- 
tion of gravitation, though presented to us in a full suit of 
mathematical problems and demonstrations, to produce 
the phenomena we observe among the planets and 
their satellites—I hope I shall not be considered as 
attacking systems idly, and without just grounds for 
the attack. 1 am well aware of the force of educational 
impressions, and that there are men who cannot brook 
the questioning of the truth of such impressions. 

Every theory or system must be consistent with 
itself. If itis not—if it involves inconsistencies—it can- 
not be accepted as true. Astronomers have been long 
engaged in efforts to discover the magnitude of the Sun, 
of the planets, and their distances from one another ; 
but with what success, a few of their supposed discove- 
ries will show. It is universally admitted, I believe, 
that the magnitude of a body diminishes as the distance 
increases. ‘Then, at the distance of the Sun from the 
Earth, whatever it may be, he presents an apparent 
diameter, I will say, of about thirty inches; but they 
have, in retracing the distance of the Sun from the Earth, 
brouglit up that apparent diameter to a real one of 
780,000 miles. Now suppose the Sun to be 95,000,000 
of miles from the Earth, with an apparent diameter of 
30 inches, and then suppose him removed 95,000,000 of 
miles further off, what would be his apparent diameter 
at that distance? We might see him, perhaps, as we 
now see the light of some distant star. They give to 
Jupiter a measurable apparent disk, and say that his 
nearest approach to this Earth is about 390,000,000 of 
miles ; but in tracing back that distance, more than four 
times the distance of the Sun, they give to him a real 
diameter of only 90,000,000 miles. Then taking into view 
the distances given the two bodies, the real diameter of 
Jupiter ought to be much greater than that of the Sun. 
Now what can be said in favor of a mathematical theory 
involving such discrepancies—a theory, too, pretending 
to infallibility? It is, however, not to be considered 
very extraordinary that such errors should exist theo- 
retically, and continue to exist, as neither distance, 
magnitude, nor velocity, are required in the labors of 
the practical astronomer. The distances of the planets 
from the Sun, and the velocity they have in their orbits, 
must be ascertained from physical dala very different 
from the means now employed, The mathematicians 
have been, also, too much employed, and uselessly so, 
in attempts to prove that their gravitation, their attrac- 


her revolution round the Sun, as is the fact, in relation to| tion and projection, alone wields the planets in their 


the Moon. To give quick successions of day and night, 
suited to the well-being of vegetable and animated 


courses. It is, for us, equally easy to conceive the 
Deity creating elastic materials, and specifically apply- 


nature on this Earth, the Moon was given. That this| ing them, as to conceive the creation of our globe ; and 


is the fact, the agency of the Moon, in raising the tides, 


we see, and feel, that they do exist, and exist formida- 


abundantly proves. I will, however, now, only say,| bly. Can such materials be without agency in the 


that the planets give rotatory motion to the Sun, and 
the moons to the planets; and that I have here noticed 


fields they occupy? Do we not see that this globe 
would be a barren waste without them? Philosophers 


this agency of the Moon, for a purpose which will here_| have at all times paid too little attention to the use, the 
afler appear, hoping that the great difference between} agency, and indeed the necessity of such materiel in the 
the rotations of the Earth and Moon, may excite the} vast ranges of creation; but if we can succeed in ascer- 





attention of your learned readers. 


taining the true distances of the planets from the Sun, 
Vox. IV.—65 
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and | have no doubt this can be done with great accu- 
racy—if we can by any means arrive at the exact dis- 
tance of the Moon from the Earth—there will be but lit- 
tle difficulty in arranging the electro-magnetic machinery 
of the Sun and planets, so that the whole of the phe- 
nomena presented to us in the solar system may be 
readily accounted for, even that anomaly discovered in 
the motions of the four bodies between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Now, our physical systems of astronomy teach us, 
that the Moon makes one revolution round the Earth in 
29 days, at the distance of 240,000 miles from her pri- 
mary. They also teach us, that Mercury makes one 
revolution round the Sun in 87 days. Then three 
revolutions of the Moon round the Earth, will be per- 
formed in the same time, ($7 days,) that Mercury per- 
formed one round the Sun, leaving out fractions in both 
cases. Suppose then, for convenience, we place the 
Moon three times her supposed distance from the Earth, 
which will be 720,000 miles, and give Mercury his sup- 
posed distance from the Sun, 37,000,000 of miles, and 
use their several velocities as given by the mathemati- 
cians, the Moon 70,000 miles an hour, and Mercury 
110,000 only. Then so far as time is concerned, the 
Moon, at 720,000 miles distance from the Earth, would 
make one revolution round the Earth, while Mercury 
makes one, at the distance of 37,000,000 of miles, as sup- 
posed, from the Sun. The Moon moving 70,000 miles 
an hour, and Mercury 110,000 only. Here then mathe- 
matical astronomers have blundered most extraordina- 
rily. But this question having been submitted for the 
consideration of a distinguished mathematical professor, 
he at once dismissed it, by saying it was “ an incorrect 
principle to compare a body moving round one, with a 
body moving round another,” without giving any reason 
why it was so. I will admit, that if the two bodies 
belonged to different systems, and existed under differ- 
ent circumstances, that then it might be considered an 
incorrect principle. If, “to compare a body moving 
round ene, with a body moving round another,” be an 
incorrect principle, it must be, because the bodies com- 
pared, belonged to different systems. But in this case, 
the Sun, Mercury, the Earth, and the Moon, belong to 
the same system,—they move in the same direction, 
never vary in their times, and are indissolubly bound 
together. Mercury moves round the Sun—the Earth 
moves round the same body, and so does the Moon, 
Then if the Moon is 240,000 miles from the Earth, 
and moves 70,000 miles an hour, and three periods of 
the Moon are equal to one of Mercury, it is evident, 
that, if there is any truth in figures, in mathematics, or 
in anything else, Mercury cannot be 37,000,000 of miles 
from the Sun. Then, if the comparison here made, is 
made upon correct principles—and I see no defect—what 
is the probable distance of Mercury from his luminous 
leader? The question may be thus stated : 


Moon’s velocity. 
70,000 


Distance. 


720,000 
110,000 


Mercury’s velocity. 
110,000 





7(0,000)79,200,00(0,000 





1,131,428,4-7 miles. 


Now ifthe distance and velocity of the Moon are rightly 





given in our physical systems of astronomy, then the 
distance and velocity of Mercury cannot be. This dis- 
crepancy or inconsistency, would, however, very natu- 
rally grow out of the discoveries of Galileo, and Coper- 
nicus. Copernicus assumed that the Sun was a sta- 
tionary body, and he whirled the planets round him, in 
paths returning into themselves. This led his followers 
to suppose, from the times or periods of the planets, that 
they must have different velocities. Now it is very 
evident, that the Sun being a progressive body, that that 
progession must limit the progression of the planets— 
none can advance ahead—none can be left behind ; they 
must all have the same velocity. ‘The Moon will make 
twelve revolutions round the Earth, while Mercury 
makes four round the Sun; Mercury describing pre- 
cisely the same kind of orbit round the Sun, that the 
Moon describes round the Earth; the Earth and Mer- 
cury having the same velocity. This opens the field 
fully to our view, and we see evidently from the nature 
of the orbit described by the Moon, that she must move 
faster in her path than either the Earth or Mercury ; 
and, therefore, the distance of Mercury from the Sun 
cannot be, if we assume the distance of the Moon to 
be rightly given, 37,000,000 of miles. No one will 
deny that the Moon moves round the Sun with the 
same certainty, the same exactitude, that Mercury does ; 
and the Sun being a progressive body, Mercury must 
describe round him the same kind of orbit the Moon 
describes round the Earth. 

Respecting the action of the Moon upon this Earth, 
and the nature of that action, I feel confident I shall be 
able to demonstrate, that the same force which raises 
the tides, gives to the Earth axillary or rotatory mo- 
tion, and if that force was attractive, it would reverse the 
whole phenomena of the tides, and give to the Earth 
rotation upon its axis from east to west, instead of 
from west to east. But what would be much worse 
jt would bring the Earth and Moon together at the 
point where the Moon passes the orbit of the Earth, in 
her descent towards the Sun. But my principal object 
now, is to excite a full examination of the correctness or 
incorrectness of the principle of comparing the distance 
and velocity of the Moon, with the distance and velo- 
city of Mercury, as they are presented to us by the 
astronomical mathematician. There can be no sta- 
tionary worlds,—no stationary systems—the whoie 
universe is in motion, and that description of force 
which moves a feather, moves a world. The natural 
gravitation of all systems must be counteracted, not by 
a projectile force in a direct line, and a drawing off from 
that line, but by a force quite of a different nature: 
such a force as we discover in the action of one magnet 
upon another. The magnetic phenomena will develope 
to us the true nature of the planetary gravitation, and, 
also, the true nature of the counteracting forces. 

I shall probably offer you for your next number my 
view of the tides, which will bring before your readers 
an entirely original theory, founded upon the real facts 
as they exist, and not as they have been said to exist. 
The whole of the oceanic phenomena produced by the 
action of the Moon, have been altogether misrepresented. 
In thus speaking, I hope I shall not be considered as 
intending to give offence to any one; my object is revo- 
lutionary, so far as our physical systems of astronomy 
are concerned. 
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A very distinguished European mathematician seems 
to be not altogether convinced that the primary object 
in the creation of the Moon, was to give light to this 
Earth during the absence of the Sun. Now if he had 
attended more particularly to dynamical principles, and 
the nature of the force producing rotatory motion, he 
would have discovered that there was evidently a force 
applied to the Earth, which was not applied to the 
Moon. Then the inquiry would have been, whence 
this force? He would have seen, and clearly too, that 
the force which could drive the Earth 68,000 miles an 
hour in her path, could not be the force that gave her 
such a slow rotatory motion compared with the motion 
given her in her orbit. He seems to have had no idea 
of the true office of the Moon, and which will be shown, 
in showing the true cause of the tides. I know that thé 
office or agency I give to the satellite, is new—is ori- 
ginal, But this,so far from constituting an objection, 
ought rather to excite inquiry, and a thorough investi- 
gation of the question. I say that the original design of 
the Creator, in the creation of the Moon, was the rota- 
tory motion of this Earth. The light she gives is truly 
of some importance, but this rotatory motion is still of 
more importance, and indeed is absolutely necessary 
to animated nature as it exists here. It may be said 
that the Moon has still a slower rotatory motion than 
the Earth, and which is true, and just such a rotation 
as the Earth would have had, if she had been left with- 
out the agency of her Moon. The’ projectile force of 
astronomers must strike the planet equally, and there- 
fore could not give rotatory motion ; and their gravitation 
must also affect or act upon the planet equally, and of 
course neither force could give axillary motion ;—to give 
axillary or rotatory motion, the planet must be acted 
upon unequally and obliquely. Then, as the projection 
and gravitation of our physical astronomers, can neither 
of them act both equally and unequally at the same 
time, they can have no agency in producing rotatory or 
axillary motion. It may be replied to this, however, 
that the Moon has herself this axillary motion, and that 
she has no agent to give her such a motion indepen- 
dent of the projection and gravitation of our physical 
astronomers. ‘To show how this is effected, the electro 
magnetic machinery, which wields the planets in their 
courses, must be brought into view. This, however, 
will require diagrams showing how this material is 
applied, and which cannot here be given. 

But my principal object in offering for the Messen- 
ger this paper, is to have the question, whether the 
distance of the Moon from the Earth, and her velocity 
in her path, furnishes “correct” data for ascertaining 
the probable distance of Mercury from the Sun; Mer- 
cury making one revolution round the Sun, in the same 
time that the Moon makes three round the Earth. IfI 
am correct in this, the distances and velocities of the 
planets, as heretofore given, cannot be true ; and I will 
show that the Earth itself is not more than 5,000,000 of 
miles from the Sun, instead of 95,000,000; and that 
Jupiter is not more than 55,000,000 from .the same 
body, and that he moves with the same velocity that 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth and Mars do. This will 
bring the field occupied by our solar system within 
reasonable bounds. I will conclude this paper by 
remarking that because the practical astronomer pre- 


really indebted to the physical astronomer for this art ; 
and that gravitation, attraction, and projection, are 
necessary ; and that he could not get on without such 
supposed forces. But this art was brought into practice 
thousands of years before Copernicus had an existence, 
or such forces were even thought of by our modern 
astronomers. In fact the practical astronomer derives 
no advantage whatever from what is now called the 
physical department of the science. 





MEMORY, FANCY, AND LOVE, 


*Tis to Mem’ry and Fancy that mortals most owe 
The good or the evil they meet with below: 
For Memory’s mirror reflects back again 
The image of every past pleasure or pain; 
And in Fancy’s strange prism the future appears, 
As color’d and shaped by our hopes and our fears ; 
From the first dawn of thought to life’s latest hour, 
What mortal has felt not their magical power ? 


Near those fountains where Pleasure and Fashion bear sway, 
Two beautiful sisters chanced lately to stray ; 
Though the damsels were equal in beauty and grace, 
They differed in stature, in form, and in face. 
The one who seem’d eldest was larger and taller, 
And so sober and staid you a matron would call her: 
Her robe was all chequer’d and pale in its hue ; 
On her arm she exhibits a mirror to view, 
The reflection of which she so managed to cast, 
One sees imaged there all the scenes she has past. 


The one who was younger, with form light and airy, 
Displays all the grace of a sy]ph or a fairy: 
Than her vest you could nothing more splendid behold, 
*T was crimson and azure, embroider’d with gold. 
A prism of crystal her bosom displays, 
Through which she would often in ecstacy gaze ; 
But at times after seeming entranc’d with delight, 
From the shapes that she sees she will turn with affright. 


As they rambied along, in a pathway they found 
A child lying naked and sick on the ground ; 
Though now he was friendless, neglected, forlorn, 
To happier fortunes he seem’d to be born. 
His eye, altho’ hollow, emitted such rays, 
As only can flash from passion’s strong blaze ; 
And his cheeks, though so sunken, in color still show’d 
Where beauty and health in one current had flow’d. 


Awakened to pity, the sisters employ 
All their cares to revive and to cherish the boy: 
By turns to their bosoms the infant they press, 
When they saw that their efforts were promis’d success. 
So prudent their nursery, so ceaseless their pains, 
The boy all his beauty completely regains ; 
His limbs became plump, and his cheeks now disclose 
Both joy’s laughing dimple and health’s blooming rose. 
Then so quick was his step, so elastic his bouad, 
His feet hardly seem’d to alight on the ground ; 
But the archness and slyness that lurk’d in his eyes, 
Show’d atemper for mischief the sisters surmise. 


The urchin, ungrateful their cares to requite, 
Soon tasks the two sisters from morning till night : 
In the mirror first looks—through the prism then gazes, 
As his object’s the past or the future’s bright phases : 
Each by-gone delight now with rapture beholde ; 
Then hope’s lovely hues, which the prism unfolds, 
If some frightful shape should here meet his sight, 
To the mirror he turns for remembered delight ; 
Or if some clouded spot in the mirror arise, 
To the beautiful tints of the prism he flies. 
These signs were together sufficient to prove 
To the sisters the child they had cherish’d was Love ; 
As the symbols they wore had in like manner show’d 
’T was to Fancy and Mem’ry his life he had owed. 
Thus, if they nurse the Passions, the Passions again 





dicts transits, eclipses, &e. many suppose that he is 





Over Fancy and Memory triumphantly reign, 
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LUCILE: 
A NOVELETTE. 


By the Authoress of ** The Curse.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Itisthe hour whenfromtheboughs ¢ 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 
It is the hour when lover’s vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 
And gentle winds, and waters near 
Make music to the lonely ear. 


Byron. 


The evening was closing in, and the mysterious 
twilight was beginning to envelope every object in 
its misty veil. The hour most dear to the dream- 
ing and poetic mind, is that between sunset and 
the falling of night: the indistinct and imperfect 
outlines suggest a thousand visions as flitting and 
unreal as the shadows before us. ‘The happy love 
that hour, for then fancy has full sway, and bright 
and gorgeous is the future which she pictures 
forth: the wretched love it, because the quiet and 
dream-like repose of nature allows them leisure to 
brood over the past, and recall the image of the 
being whose presence was the sunshine of their 
existence—to remember a bright and happy face, 
or the tones of a glad voice which once was the 
music of their home. 

The day had been intensely hot ; a slight breeze 
was just beginning to crisp the surface of the 
ocean, and the murmur of the waves as they 
broke in ripples on the beach, came with a lulling 
sound to the ear of Lucile Montressor, as she 
leaned from the balcony in front of her window. 
A servant entered the chamber, and lit the crys- 
tal-lamp, which stood on a table in the centre of 
the room. Lucile turned and exclaimed— 

*‘Ah! Agnes, why did you bring that odious 
light? It has destroyed the brightest dream that 
ever moon-struck fancy mirrored forth.” 

“*? Deed, Miss Lucile,” said the girl; “ if de 
dream made you so pale and ghost-like, it could’nt 
be such a one as is very pleasin’ for a young lady 
like you. Look at yourself in de glass, and see if 
you isn’t more like a corpse than a livin’ lady.” 

Lucile threw herself on a sofa, and motioned 
her attendant to leave her. ‘‘ Let me know,” said 
she, ‘“‘ when my father returns—I wish to see him 
immediately.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” responded Agnes, and in ano- 
ther instant Miss Montressor was alone. Starting 
up, and pressing her hands on her temples, she 
exclaimed— 

‘Ah, if he should not consent! This suspense is 
horrible: I can hear the pulsations of my own 
heart in this still and silent hour: yet he must— 
he will sanction our engagement : he is my father, 
and I his only child—he will not refuse me happi- 





ness—his pride must yield. Ah! my beloved 
Sidney,” she continued, unclosing a miniature 
case, and gazing fondly on the picture which it 
contained, ‘‘ Heaven has stamped upon that brow 
its own seal of nobility, and who shall dare to say 
that thou art not a match for the envied heiress.” 

As Lucile stood with her earnest gaze fixed on 
the face which had become to her young heart its 
beau-ideal, her lovely features borrowed an addi- 
tional charm from the pensive expression which stole 
over them. ‘The massy folds of raven hair were 
parted over a low, broad brow, and knotted at the 
back of the head, so as to display the whole of a 
beautiful face and throat. The features were of 
the purest Grecian mould, but the exquisitely 
curved lips and large lustrous eyes, gave more 
expression to the countenance than is usually found 
in the most perfect copies of the loveliness of the 
far famed daughters of Greece. 

** My own Lucile,” murmured a low voice at 
her elbow ; and her pale face flushed even to the 
temples, as she met the eyes of the original of that 
picture, on which she had been so abstractedly 
gazing. And never did woman yield her love to 
one whose outward form was better calculated to 
win it. A tall, stately figure, with a face whose 
every feature was strictly beautiful; yet no one 
would have thought of calling it effeminate: the 
large clear eyes were filled with light from the 
spirit within, and the intellectual brow redeemed 
it from the possibility of having such an epithet 
applied to it. It was a face which breathed of 
genius—passion—truth. 

Quickly recovering from her confusion, Lucile 
exclaimed— 

** Have you seen my father? Tell me in a word 
what he says. Methinks your face speaks not of 
failure.” 

“TI have seen him, dearest, but will you—can 
you forgive me, for again leaving his presence 
without speaking of my hopes—my wishes? When 
I approach the subject, my tongue falters, and my 
heart faints within me; for how can I, the object 
of his bounty, ask him to give me his gifled, lovely 
child. I, who would gladly give my life for her, 
yet dare not hope to win from her proud father the 
consent to call her mine. I have lingered around 
you, dear Lucile, until I fear that if I breathe my 
presumptuous hopes, I shall be banished from my 
paradise, without the Eve whose companionship 
could lighten every toil—make dear every priva- 
tion endured for her sake.” 

Lucile waved her hand impatiently. 

‘* No, Sidney—no! I would not be the means of 
bringing sorrow on you; for if my father were to 
refuse his consent to our marriage, and I should 
elope with you, what would become of your hopes 
of future greatness! In struggling with the wear- 
ing cares of life, the fire would be extinguished— 
the enthusiasm of genius fade from your soul ; and 
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I—even I—fondly as you say you love me, would 
be dearly purchased at such a price.” 

** Lucile—no price, save that, can be too dear 
to me for the possession of your love—the right to 
claim you as my own forever; for if the glory 
depart from my mind, | should be unworthy of 
you, and could not hope to retain your affection. 
But the history of genius has no such record: it is 
in sorrow and poverty that the brightest spirits 
have been nursed ; and many—many, gifted be- 
yond myself, have been lost to the world and pos- 
terity, by the inglorious love of ease which the 
possession of wealth allowed them. Thus you 
see, dearest, that even if Gen. Montressor should 
refuse to sanction our love, it may be to my advan- 
tage in the end. ’Tis true, I lose the opportunity 
of visiting Italy, and studying the master-pieces of 
my art, but with thy form before me as a model, 
and the beauties of nature in such a clime as ours 
spread around me, I shall be inspired with such 
visions as never before visited the brain of dream- 
ing painter or poet. Oh! Lucile, promise me 
that you will hold sacred the pledge which you 
have given, that no other influence shall destroy 
your love for me.” 

‘Sidney, Sidney,” said Lucile, reproachfully, 
“have I ever given you cause to doubt the sta- 
bility of my affection? Have I not turned coldly 
away from the proffers of love? Have I not even 
offended my father by the indifference with which 
I received the attentions of others, and yet you can 
suffer a doubt to dim your trust in me? Alas! 
this should not be.” 

“Forgive me, Lucile—I have no doubts of 
your truth; but when I view the vast disparity in 
our situations, I cannot prevent a chill from creep- 
ing over my heart. You are bright, beautiful and 
happy, while I am poor, lonely, and nearly friend- 
less ; the gift—perhaps the fatal gift of genius—my 
only claim to the consideration of others. What 


can make nothing out of it ; and you both look as 
melancholy as if you had just lost the best friend 
you have in the world. Been reading Tasso’s 
Lament, perhaps, and are sympathizing with his 
woes. Well, there’s no harm in that, for there’s 
genius in that poem; that fellow Byron had‘ a 
soul of fire, and a heart of ice,’ as somebody said 
of him, but I am proud that he is my countryman 
nevertheless.” 

As this was uttered, the speaker advanced in the 
room. He was a middle-aged man, with a fine 
noble countenance, and an expression of firmness 
in his thin compressed lips, which might well 
deter one from confiding to his decision the happi- 
ness of a life. 

““] am happy, dear father,”’ said Lucile, “ that 
you have a soul to appreciate and admire talent. 
But for that——” 

** But for that! well, what next, girl? Is it any- 
thing new to you to learn that I have soul enough 
to admire the beautiful? Is it a discovery to my 
daughter that I am not‘ as dull as the fat weed 
that rots on Lethe’s brink?’ Pooh—nonsense— 
what are you thinking of? I sought you, Lucile, 
to have a little private conversation with you. 
We can dispense with ceremony with Sidney, for 
he is one of ourselves. Come with me, love, to my 
library.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


Love! summer flower, how soon thou art decayed, 
Opening amid a paradise of sweets, 

Dying with withered leaves and cankered stem ; 
The very memory of thy happiness, 

Departed with thy beauty; breath and bloom 

Gone, and the-trusting heart which thou hast made 
So green, so lovely, fur thy dwelling-place, 
Left but a desolation. L. E. L. 


* Lucile,” said Gen. Montressor, after a pause, 
“FT heard that boy making love to you, though I 


then can I offer to your haughty father that he 
will consider worthy the acceptance of his che- 
rished heiress? Ah! Lucile, would that your lot 
had been cast among those to whom I durst aspire, 
and how proudly would I have shown that love 
was all to me ; but I cannot ask you to leave your 
own proud halls to become a wanderer on the face 
of the earth with me. Blindly presumptuous, I 
have, like the godlike Tasso, raised my eyes to 
one so far above me that I dare not hope for a 
happy termination to our love: though more for- 
tunate than him, [ am not scorned by the object of 
my idolatry.” 

“ Scorned! Ah no, dear Sidney—deeply, truly 
loved; and believe me when I say that I am 
prouder far of being the chosen of thy noble heart 
than——” 

“Pooh! pshaw ! what is all this waste of senti- 
ment about?” said a voice from the door. “ Here 





I’ve been listening for the last two minutes, and 


pretended not to understand the scene ; and what 
surprised me more, heard you, my daughter, the 
last descendant of my ancient house, reply some 
nonsense about love and faith and all such foolish- 
ness.” 

« Foolishness! nonsense! Oh, father, are all my 
hopes of happiness in life to be thus termed?” 

“Lucile Montressor !” said her father sternly, 
‘¢ what is this | hear? Do you hope to win my 
consent to see you the bride of one so far beneath 
you? If I thought that you had so far descended 
from your high estate, as to look with the eyes of 
favor on this boy, I would cast you from me for- 
ever—disown you, and sink to my grave a lonely, 
blighted man, without an interest in life. What, 
he—the orphan son of my overseer—my hired 
servant—he wed my daughter ?” 

** He has wooed and won the love of your 
daughter,” said Lucile, with a pale cheek, but 
unfaltering voice, “and she acknowledges in him 
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the scorned—the contemned—her equal; nay, 
more—her superior ; for if heaven has denied him 
fortune, it has gifted him with the mind to soar 
far, far above those whose only greatness is their 
pride of birth, or, more ignoble still—of gold. 1 
love him, father, with that love which wanes not, 
dims not with time, absence, or even neglect.” 

*« This—this, to me! How dare you thus boldy 
avow your disgraceful passion for one whom it is 
impossible you shall ever wed? Nay, speak not— 
I will not hear you ; on this point I am inflexible. 
Oh, Lucile—Lucile! is it by you in whom I have 
garnered my heart,—in whom is bound up the 
scattered fragments of hopes that were early 
wrecked?—is it by you that new wretchedness 
must be inflicted on me? Ungrateful girl! Is 
this the reward of all my fondness, my blind 
indulgence ?”’ 

Lucile threw herself on his bosom, and spite of 
his anger, Gen. Montressor clasped her to his 
heart, and covered her brow with kisses. 

“« My sweet child, you will not persevere in this 
silly choice. You will act as becomes my daugh- 
ter. Love does not last, believe me; not even 
such love as yours. I know it does not. Listen, 
my child, to my history, and profit by my expe- 
rience. Come, sit beside me, love, and I will 
commit my heart’s treasured secret to your 
keeping.” 

She placed herself on an ottoman at his feet, and 
as the brilliant glare of the lamp fell on her per- 
son, her father gazed admiringly on her. 

‘I wonder not at this presumptuous boy,” 
thought he. ‘I should have foreseen this; for she 
has the dangerous gift of loveliness, and he pos- 
sesses that genius which worships beauty in every 
form. Where could he find a being that would 
more nearly realize his ideal ?”’ 

There was a pause of some moments. At 
length Gen. Montressor spoke in a low, hoarse 
tone. 

‘* It is many years since my lips have breathed 
the name of Marion Walters. Among men I 
dared not syllable it, fearing they might see the 
inward struggle which the sound of her name, who 
has long since mouldered into dust, caused me. 
In solitude I dared not breathe it, fearing that I 
might, when alone, be tempted to curse the being 
whom I had once loved with that utter devotion 
of feeling, mind and heart, which some natures are 
formed to experience. Oh, Lucile! better be one 
who is content to ‘dwell in decencies forever,’ 
than give your highest, holiest feelings to another, 
to have them crushed as mine have been. You 
possess that gift most dangerous to your sex, a 
proud, sensitive, yet affectionate heart. You are 
one to shrink from a breath of unkindness—to 
return not the bitter word—to turn with a wrung 
spirit from a cold glance, and yet speak not of the 
agony that is wasting your heart. Then why 
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would you leave the father who has loved you, as 
only an old, doating heart can love the being it 
has watched over from infancy?’ 

“I need not leave you, dearest father,” said 
Lucile, in a low voice. “ In giving me to Sidney, 
you would but gain a son instead of losing your 
daughter. He is not one to slight or wound the 
being that loves him.” 

“Ah! child, you know not what he may be- 
come. I once trusted, as you do now, and was 
deceived. Lucile, I was young, thoughtless and 
gay. Reckless of the future—forgetfil of the 
past, I alone lived for the present moment. I was 
rich, and much sought after in the gay circles in 
which I moved. One evening I received an invi- 
tation to dine the following week with an elderly 
lady who professed to have been an intimate friend 
of my mother. [ accepted the invitation without 
hesitation, as any one who had been a friend to my 
dear and sainted mother, was sure to find an inte- 
rested listener in herson. On the day appointed I 
went—I found a small, quiet looking woman, who 
spoke in a soft, lady-like manner, but not even her 
anecdotes of the youth of my mother could long 
confine my attention to her discourse. In the 
recess of a window, half hid by the falling dra- 
pery, was a young girl plucking the withered 
leaves from some geraniums. Her beauty was of 
a high and noble order; there was no radiance 
about it; she looked as if the clouds of life had 
thrown their shadows over her spirit at an age 
when hope is our most familiar companion. I 
inquired in a low tone who she was? ‘An orphan 
dependent of mine,’ was the reply of Mrs. Wilson. 
An orphan, and dependent? I no longer wondered 
at her sad countenance. 

‘‘ Mrs. Wilson called her to her side, and we 
were introduced. I loved Marion—wooed, and 
won her. We were married, and never was 
lover more devoted than I; her slightest wish was 
to me a law. I have sat for hours beside her, 
drinking in the music of her tones, and I have 
kissed the flowers that her hand had touched, or 
the page which her eye had dwelt on, when she 
was not observing me; for so utter was my devo- 
tion, that I was ashamed to betray it to my idol— 
and she—she seemed to love ne! All this while 
that I was lavishing on her my heart’s wealth, she 
was ever gentle, kind, and I thought that she 
regarded me with the affection of a grateful heart, 
which was incapable of any deeper feeling. Deep— 
deep dissembler, that she was! I believed not the 
power was in human nature to act with such con- 
summate duplicity! 

*¢ She lived but two years : she faded slowly from 
my side, and I watched over her with that hope 
which is born of despair, until I could hope no 
more. I refused to believe that she could die, until 
I felt the head pillowed on my bosom grow cold, 
and saw those still features stiffen into their mar- 
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ble-like repose. In her last moments, she looked 
into my eyes, and said—‘ Forgive me, Montres- 
sor, and be kind to my memory.’ 

“¢] have nothing to forgive, dearest Marion,’ 
I whispered ; ‘I who have been so blessed in your 
affection.’ 

“An expression of anguish passed over her fea- 
tures. ‘Ah! ’tis that—’tis that, which haunts 
me now; forgive me, when you know all.’ I 
believed her to be delirious then, and thought not 
of attaching any meaning to her words. 

“It was not until the sods were laid upon her 
grave, and I kneeled above them, that I felt how 
utter and hopeless was my bereavement. The 
worshipped one was gone forever, and henceforth 
I was alone—alone in my desolation. Oh! the 
agony of that hour, when we see the lip pale, and 
the eye, in whose beams we have lived, grow 
sightless! Who in their anguish can then say, 
‘Not my will, oh: God, but thine be done?’ 
Yet with all its intensity of suffering, it is not in 
that hour that we most feel the extent of our loss. 
It is not while the angel of death is casting the 
shadow of his wings over the home once the abode 
of happiness, that we can feel how heavy is the 
bereavement ; it is the daily, hourly missing of a 
dear, familiar face, and the pining of the heart for 
the sound of that voice which is now only for our 
dreams. 

*« [ yielded myself to the indulgence of the wildest 
sorrow, secluded myself from all companionship, 
to recall that past whose brightness only made the 
present more intolerable. I usually sat in her 
room—it continued just as she had left it—there 
was the book from which she had last read, with 
a few scattered rose leaves on the page ; the work- 
stand open with her needle-work where. she had 
last thrown it; it was a robe she had been embroi- 
dering for her infant. In one corner was her 
writing desk ; she had confided to me the key, and 
requested me to look over her papers, and burn 
the correspondence with some of her early friends 
which it contained. I had been so absorbed in 
grief, that the request had faded from my mind, 
until one day I accidentally found the key. I 
shrank from the task, for I knew it would revive 
the first bitterness of sorrow with which I had 
bent over her lifeless form, and felt that we were 
to meet no more. No more! Oh, what agony 
can be conveyed in those brief words! 

**I drew the desk near a window, and seated 
myself to perform the harrowing task of looking 
over the memorials which spoke so forcibly of my 
lost Marion. The different packages of letters 
were tied up with colored ribbons, and labelled 
with the names of the writers. I hastily took 
them out, and beneath them was a parcel addressed 
to myself. I broke the seals, and a number of Jet- 
ters, worn, and looking as if many tears had been 
shed over them, met my sight. As I raised one, a 





miniature fell from it. I instantly recognized the 


likeness of a young man whom I had met once at 
Mrs. Wilson’s previous to my marriage. The 
truth flashed on me at once—she had loved him— 
and I had been accepted because I had wealth. 

‘* There wasa letter in the package for me : here 
it is—I will read it to you—it has never left me 
since that night.” 

He took a sheet of paper from his pocket book, 
unfolded it, and in a husky voice, read the follow- 
ing words : 

‘** Montressor, can you forgive me for the life of 
duplicity I have led since I became your wife? If 
misery, such as rarely falls to the lot of woman, 
be an atonement, I surely have some claim on 
your pity. I never have loved you. All this while 
that I have tried to act as though my heart appre- 
ciated your kindness, | have felt what a wretch I 
am, unworthy of the devoted love which it has 
been my misfortune to inspire. 

‘** From childhood I was dependent, and bitterly 
was I made to feel it. I grew up with the belief 
that the worst of ills was poverty, and I resolved 
to marry for wealth. Alas! had I known you 
before I ever loved, my heart would have been 
yours ; but ere we met, I became acquainted with 
him whose picture you will find in the packet, 
with these lines: need I say that we loved? loved 
as ‘youth—passion—genius loves.’ He was poor, 
yet until I was sought by you, I suffered him to 
hope. 

*“* Mrs, Wilson pointed out to me the advantages 
of an union with you, and I listened with a calm 
brow and a heart torn with conflicting emotions ; 
she enumerated all the benefits she had conferred 
on me, and ended by saying, that if I was silly 
enough to refuse so unexceptionable an offer, her 
protection would henceforth be withdrawn from 
me forever. I married you, and sealed my own 
wretchedness. I believed that gratitude would be 
the parent of love—but I knew not my own heart. 
Your affection was so trusting, so devoted, that I 
felt myself the veriest wretch on earth. Often— 
often have my lips unclosed to reveal all that my 
heart experienced, but the conviction would come 
to me, that you, at least, were happy in the delu- 
sion, and why should I destroy it? 

“<¢ T saw him once after our marriage ; he came to 
upbraid me ; and never to my dying hour will the 
memory of his words leave me. He reproached 
me with the fury of a maniac, and left me fainting 
on the grass. When I recovered, I returned to 
your house, to wear a smiling brow, and to appear 
to listen to your voice breathing the words of 
tender affection, while the frenzied: accents of 
another were ever ringing in my ears. Oh! 
how did I sustain the unutterable wretchedness of 
the many weary days that passed, before I heard 
from him? I wonder even now that my wan face 





and tearful eyes did not unfold the secret unhap- 
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piness that was destroying me. I at last heard 
that he had entered the navy, and the news spee- 
dily came that he had fallen a victim to the climate 
of the West Indies, on which station his ship was. 
He wrote to me in his jast moments: read that 
letter Montressor, and wonder not that I am dying 
witha broken heart. Physicians call it consump- 
tion. Ah! how often is that name given to the 
rending apart of all the ties we have cherished, 
and with them life itself. 

<<] cannot die as I have lived, a deceiver, and 
of him who has been the best and truest friend I 
have ever known; perhaps you had been happier 
had this revelation not been made, but when I 
leave you I know that you will yield to the indul- 
gence of a grief, which may unfit you for all inter- 
course with the world. Learn how unworthy I 
am of that grief, and return to the sphere which 
you are fitted to adorn. Bury the memory of our 
past in the grave, with the frail, weak being, whose 
last prayer is for forgiveness, and let not the faults 
of the mother alienate your heart from her child.’ ” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘All other loves were in this love, 
She gave back all death swept away, 
The only fruit upon the bough 
Left by a long and stormy day. La Martine. 


‘© Such were the words addressed to me,’ con- 
tinued Montressor, in a deep, stern tone. ‘‘ Such 
the reward of my confidence—my devotion. I 
read the letter to which she referred me, and even 
amid my own sufferings, I could sympathize with 
the deserted, forsaken writer—I had no forgive- 
ness for her—true, she had died the victim of her 
own mistaken estimate of happiness; but he, whose 
noble heart she had wrung with anguish, had pre- 
ceded her to the tomb, and I lived to feel my trust 
in human nature forever destroyed. 

“« | became a wanderer on the face of the earth; 
for years I travelled over the fairest countries of 
the east, and became familiar with their habits, 
as though I had been a native of the clime. I then 
visited the Western world, and spent some years 
in the republic of the United States, which was 
then in its infancy. In the interim, an uncle of 
my mother, who had settled in the island of Cuba, 
died and bequeathed this estate tome. _I visited it, 
and was so much pleased with the situation, that I 
abandoned my paternal halls and settled here for 
life. Here it was that I met with a young Creole, 
a perfect child of nature—she had never been 
taught to veil her feelings by the conventional eti- 
quette of society—she loved me with truth and 
fervor—I married her—you, my child, can well 
remember your mother.” 


“Ah, yes! but the child of Marion—what be- 
came of it?” 





“He died in infancy; he was placed with an 
Irish nurse, who was devotedly attached to him, 
but he survived his ill-fated mother only a few 
months. That was another blow which fell with 
stunning force; for the boy was dear to me as my 
own soul, and I never look around me that I do 
not sigh to think, that the only scion of my house 
is a feeble girl, whose name will even pass away 
when she marries, without she fulfils the contract 
I have made for her.” . 

** Contract! father!” exclaimed Lucile, with a 
blanched cheek ; ‘* to what do you allude?” 

** Listen to me, calmly, Lucile, and do not look 
so unnecessarily alarmed. You have often heard 
of your cousin Victor—nay, have corresponded 
with him. He is my nephew—the son of my only 
brother, and bears my name. He is your destined 
husband; a few more weeks, and he will arrive 
at Havana; by that time you will be ready to 
receive him as your betrothed.” 

Lucile arose calmly—* Father, I cannot—you 
have my confidence ; how then can you ask me to 
receive Victor as my future husband, when my 
whole soul is devoted to another? Would you 
have me act the part you have so deeply con- 
demned your lost Marion for?” 

“Girl! no!—but I would have you withdraw 
your affections from this pauper, on whom you 
have condescended to look with the eyes of favor. 
Marion was my equal in everything save fortune, 
while he—pshaw ! I have not patience to argue 
with you. Come hither, child.”” He drew her to 
the window—a full unclouded moon was pouring 
its floods of light on the scene before her. ‘‘ Look 
around you—see those broad lands stretching as 
far as the eye can reach, covered with my wealth, 
which hundreds of hands are employed to gather. 
All these and more are mine, and if you obey me, 
they will become yours.” 

** Father,” said Lucile, solemnly, “ if many 
times the amount of your wealth were placed on 
one hand, and a competence offered me on the 
other, with Sidney to share it, I could not hesitate 
a moment in my choice. What, without him, 
would be to me all the splendor that gold can 
purchase?” 

‘*Aye, if competence were his to offer; but ’tis 
not—he is dependent on me for the very bread he 
eats, and think you I shall ever be wrought on to 
consider him a fitting match for my daughter? 
Insolent aspirant that he is, in offering to look so 
far above his sphere; and how know you that he 
is not mercenary? seeking the heiress for her 
wealth, and trusting to the blind idolatry of her old 
father to forgive the misalliance, and receive him 
as his son?” 

Lucile raised her form to its utmost height, as 
she: replied— 

**To you who have known him from childhood, 
I need not defend him from such suspicion. Ah, 
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no! too long have I seen his struggles to over- 
come his attachment, lest such a charge should be 
brought against him. I am loved for myself—I 
feel and know it. Were I this hour alone, friend- 
less, fortuneless, he would be to me the same that 
he now is, only more kind—more tender. Poor 
he is, and low-born, according to your standard, 
but the day will come, when the lustre of his 
genius shall cast a halo of glory around his name, 
as imperishable as the light of yonder stars which 
shine above us.” And her face was radiant with 
the enthusiasm of affection, proud of its object, and 
shrinking not from avowing that pride. 

“ Lucile,”’ said her father, in a softened tone, 
“you are the last tie that binds me to earth, but 
much as I love you, I will never consent to so dis- 
graceful an union. All that I have loved or che- 
rished, have, one by one, been ‘ blotted from life’s 
page,’ until you are all that is left to me. You 
know me well—know me to be inflexible—then 
hear me swear, that with my consent, you never 
shall wed Sidney: if you rebel against my wishes, 
you go forth to the world, a portionless, helpless 
creature; and your desertion of your father in his 
old age, shall harden his heart against you. The 
hour that sees you his wife, sees my face turned 
from you forever: my feelings steeled into forget- 
fulness, you shall become to me as nothing. You 
know my history, how I have suffered from the 
ingratitude of her I loved; I forgave her not, 
though she is now but dust and ashes; the memory 
of her duplicity is as green and fresh in my heart, 
as though only a day had passed since the wound 
was indicted. I forgive not injury, neither do I 
forget. Remember all I have said, and if you 
decide to go forth from my roof, it will be without 
my blessing, and the portals are henceforth closed 
on you forever.” 

He turned to hear her answer, but his daughter 
had fainted at his feet. In great alarm, he raised 
her, and sprinkled water over her pale features ; 
yet even when she lay in his arms, without sign of 
life, there was in his heart no relenting. 

In a few moments she recovered, and requested 
to be taken to her own apartment, there to recall 
her father’s words, and to weep over the hopeless 


task of winning his consent to sanction her choice. 
(To be continued.) 








The wife is ay welcome that comes wi? a crooked oxter. 


That is to say, with a present under her arm. This 
proverb has a griping, selfish sound, and is by.no means 
complimentary to “ the wife with the crooked oxter.” 
It plainly intimates what sort of reception she would 


get if she came like the servant sent forth by Timon of 


Athens, with an empty box under his cloak instead of a 
gift; and which box produces so much astonishment 


FATE OF THE GIFTED. 
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** As the body wastes, 
The spirit gathers strength, and sheds 

On the admiring world supernal light. 

Alas! that eloquence will soon be mute— 
That harp unstrung, shall lose its loveliness, 
Nor know its own sweet sound again !” 


The first number of our sketches was devoted to the 
literary writings of Chester A. Griswold. The sub- 


ject of our present sketch, from advantages of situation, 


was better known to fame. Many familiar memories 
will be revived, and many hearts will respond to our 
own, when we mention the name of the lamented poet, 


JAMES OTIS ROCKWELL. 


‘¢ His life was the rainbow that’s seen on the cloud, 
And his foes were the gloom that surrounds it !”” 


We regret exceedingly our inability to do justice to 

the memory of Rockwell. We never enjoyed his ac- 

quaintance, but knew him, only as a great majority of 

readers knew him—by reputation. His articles were 

always highly prized by us, and from this circumstance, 

aided by an unusual interest we felt in him from some 

slight knowledge we possessed of his circumstances, we 

have been led to many inquiries of his early history and 

fate. These we shall endeavor to give the reader, 

according to the best of our ability. If our imperfect 

tribute shall meet the eye of any one of Rockwell’s 

literary cotemporaries and friends, and provoke him to 

do better justice to his memory, we shall not regret 
our work, 

James Otis Rockwell was a native of Lebanon, Con- 

necticut. His parents were in humble circumstances, 

and his advantages for education extremely limited. 
Indeed, we feel safe in the assertion, that he did not 
receive what might properly be called “an education.” 
While a boy, he went to reside at Patterson, New 
Jersey, (if we have been rightly informed,) and worked. 
for some time in a cotton factory. When he had 
reached the fourteenth or fifteenth year of his age, his 
family removed to Manlius, New York, or vicinity, and 
Rockwell was apprenticed to Merrell & Hastings, print- 
ers, at Utica. 

It was here, amidst congenial pursuits, that Rock- 
well’s mind began to expand, and his peculiar poetical 
talents to develope themselves. He felt “‘ the divinity” 
within him, and yielded to its sway. Very soon, 
(doubtless too soon,) while only a boy, he commenced 
writing for the press. The reception his articles met, 
only served to incite still more his ambition—and while 
he seemed, to those around him, only the poor appren- 
tice, the midnight saw the devoted student at his toil. 
This, we think, marked his genius. That one who has 
enjoyed every opportunity for learning, that time and 
wealth can afford, can write respectably, is what every 
one expects. But to see a boy, who has been emphati- 
cally “cradled in the lap of poverty,” almost imme- 
diately on coming in contact with books and periodi- 
cals, delighting literary readers with the genius and 
brillianey of his productions, is indeed wonderful! Our 
author’s poems, even at this early time, were in a 





among his friends. [4llan Ramsay. 





good degree remarkable for the striking originality of 
Vou. 1V.—56 
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thought and easy versification, (though at times faulty,) 
which afterward so peculiarly distinguished them. 

At eighteen years of age, Rockwell left Utica, hav- 
ing already acquired, what is technically termed, “a 
newspaper reputation.” He made a temporary resi- 
dence in New York, still contributing to our periodical 
literature, and soon removed to Boston. Here he 
worked for a time as a journeyman printer, while his 
contributions to the press were received in the most 
flattering manner, and gaye him unusual popularity. 
Kettell was then publishing his “Specimens of Ameri- 
can Poetry,” and Rockwell was allowed a place in the 
work, with one “ specimen poem.” Soon after this, he 
was employed as an assistant editor of the “ Boston 
STaTesMAn,” and the star of his fortune was rapidly 
on the ascendant. How long he remained in the office 
of the “Sraresman,” we know not: in the autumn of 
1829 he removed to Providence, Rhode Island, to take 
the senior (and we believe the sole) charge of the 
“ Provipence Patriot.” 

This was an important, and in many respects an un- 
happy era in our author’s life. He was now fully em- 
barked under his own flag, in the political strife—a 
warfare not at all congenial to his feelings. With a 
constitutional sensitiveness, which amounted almost to 
a fault, and made him shrink instinctively from the 
rough contact of every-day life, he now found himself 
involved in the jarring perplexities of political turmoil. 
With the accustomed recklessness of partizan bellige- 
rents, his opponents did not scruple to assail his private 
character; and, finding no other vulnerable point, 
meanly taunted him with his low birth, education, and 
former occupation. This, to a spirit like Rockwell’s, 
was too severe strife. Still it was but the accustomed 
partizan abuse, and did not in the least affect his literary 
reputation abroad. This was constantly increasing— 
and as proof of the amiability of our author’s disposi- 
tion, we may add, that many of his warmest personal 
friends were of opposing political sentiments, 

For a time--we know not precisely how long—Rock- 
well continued his editorial course with honor, and his 
name was every day gaining new renown—when, in 
the summer of 1831, with scarcely a note of warning, 
his friends were startled with news of his death. The 
last article he ever wrote was the following, in keeping 
with his wild and eccentric disposition : 

“Tue Carp ApoLoceric. 

“The editor of this paper has been accused of ill 
health--tried--found guilty—and condemned over to 
the physicians for punishment. When he shall have 
recovered his health, he will throw physic to the dogs, 
and resume his duties.” 

Alas! his hope was never realized. The same 
paper that contained his singular “card,” or the next 
one succeeding it, was dressed in mourning for its 
editor! Respecting the cause of his death, there has 
always been some mystery. True, he was ill; but 
this by no means clears the matter. It has been said, 
that he was troubled at the thought of some paltry obli- 
gation for two or three hundred dollars, which, from not 
receiving his own honest dues, he was unable to meet; 
and his too sensitive spirit shrunk from the gloomy 
prospect of a “ Debtor’s Prison.” Again, it has been 
said, that disappointed affection had a part in the 
event. But, whatever may have been the immediate 





cause or causes, Rockwell died suddenly at the early 
age of twenty-four years. 

From the press, only one sentiment was expressed— 
that of heartfelt sympathy for his sufferings, and sorrow 
for his loss. His friends and admirers, regardless of 
partizan feelings, seemed to rally like a band of bereaved 
brothers around his bier, and many and grateful were 
the sentiments of esteem and manly regret universally 
expressed. We have ourself accidentally met with a 
large number of poetical tributes to his memory, (from 
one of which we selected the sentiment that accompa- 
nies his name, at the head of our article,) many of which 
were sung by stranger bards, to whom his name and 
song had become dear. 

We cannot better conclude our brief biographical 
sketch, than by quoting an article written at the time by 
the editor of the “ New England Weekly Review,” an 
opposing political journal. 


*¢ < Oh how it seemeth idle 
To talk about the dead, 
When praise availeth only 
To te}l us they have fled.’ 


“The last number of the Providence Patriot an- 
nounces, by its mourning columns, the death of its editor, 
James O. Rockwell. He was but twenty-four years of 
age, and had seen little of the world. The finer facul- 
ties of his soul had not been matured into a perfect de- 
velopment. Yet he has left a name behind him which 
will be heard of hereafter—a self-established reputation 
of genius—which will linger over his grave, and bless 
it. We speak not so much of what he has done, as a 
poet, as of the evidence which he gave of high and no- 
ble capacities. He wrote always hastily, and without 
pruning away the superabundant fancies which some- 
times marred the symmetry of his productions. His 
conceptions were always imbued with the same wild 
spirit of poetry—vivid, original, and sometimes very 
powerful—but they needed the polish of a disciplined 
intellect. They were the rough ore of the mine—full 
of intrinsic worth, but unshapely, and unprepared by 
the ordeal of severe reflection and extensive learning. 
And how could it be otherwise? Instead of treading 
his way to fame over flowers and greenness—instead 
of reclining in studious ease in the halls of learning— 
Rockwell was compelled to win his way upward 
through a thousand difficulties. He was a poor, un- 
learned boy—unhackneyed in the ways of the world— 
and with no friends to urge him onward in the career 
of ambition. Nor were there wanting those who were 
ready to oppose his early efforts to stand in the aris- 
tocracy of their learning, and haughtily gesture back 
the young aspirant. And one—a miserable hackney 
scribbler—an unread, unreadable author—not long since 
attacked him in a witless but malignant satire, the 
venom of whose shaft was counteracted by the weak- 
ness of the bow which propelled it. Let him now 
breathe his loathsome malignity over the green grave 
of Rockwell with what satisfaction he may. 

“We knew Rockwell personally. He was our 
friend. We loved him for his enthusiasm—his gene- 
rosity—his singleness of heart. For some time past he 
has been the editor of a paper directly opposed, in a 
political point of view, to our own sentiments. But 
Rockwell was not formed by nature for the strife and 
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bitterness of politics. We knew that he loathed the task 
which necessity had imposed upon him—that his spirit 
shrank from communion with the ruder ones of those 
who surrounded him—that he longed for the still waters 
of quiet contemplation—and for the beautiful flowers of 
poetry, with a thirst ardent and unceasing. ‘To a mind 
like that of Rockwell’s, nothing is more uncongenial 
than the stormy strife of party. With him that strife 
is now over—and the political enemies of the living will 
weep over the grave of the dead. The fame which he 
longed for while living, shall flourish greenly over his 
quiet tombstone. And while the gay will laugh as be- 
fore, and each one of the busy world continue to ‘ chase 
his favorite phantom,’ one heart at least will cherish his 
memory, and breathe in sincerity the prayer of Halleck 
over the grave of his companion-- 


** “Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days.’ »” 


We very much regret that Rockwell’s poems have 
never been published in a connected form. But they 
never have been, and probably many of them are lost. 
We shall present the reader a few of them, from the 
small collection of articles which we have been enabled 
to make; and if among them he recognizes any familiar 
ones, we trust he will not regret a re-perusal. 

We first select his beautiful and much admired stan- 
zas— 


“TO A WAVE. 


** List ! thou child of wind and sea, 

Tell me of the far off deep, 

Where the tempest’s wind is free, 
And the waters never sleep! 

Thou perchance the storm hast aided, 
In its work of stern despair, 

Or perchance thy hand hath braided, 
In deep caves, the mermaid’s hair. 


“Wave! now on the golden sands, 

Silent as thou art, and broken, 

Bear’st thou not from distant strands 
To my heart some pleasant token ? 

Tales of mountains of the south, 
Spangles of the ore of silver ; 

Which with playful singing mouth, 
Thou hast leaped on high to pilfer ? 


“ Mournful Wave! I deemed thy song 
Was telling of a mournful prison, 
Which when tempests sweep along, 
And the mighty winds were risen, 
Foundered in the ocean’s grasp, 
While the brave and fair were dying. 
Wave! didst mark a white hand clasp 
In thy folds as thou wert flying ? 


* Hast thou seen the hallowed rock 
Where the pride of kings reposes, 
Crowned with many a misty lock, 
Wreathed with sapphire green and roses ? 
Or with joyous playful leap, 
Hast thou been a tribute flinging, 
Up that bold and jutty steep, 
Pearls upon the south wind stringing. 


“Faded Wave! a joy to thee, 

Now thy flight and toil are over! 
O may my departure be 

Calm as thine, thou ocean rover ! 
When this soul’s last joy or mirth 

On the shore of time is driven— 
Be its lot like thine, on earth, 

To be lost away in heaven!” 


The following lines—of nearly the same style of 
verse with the former—are decidedly superior, The 
third and fourth stanzas, particularly, exhibit a most 
happy flight of fancy, while the whole article is re- 
markable for harmony and melody : 


“THE LOST AT SEA, 


“ Wife, who in thy deep devotion 

Puttest up a prayer for one 

Sailing on the stormy ocean,— 
Hope no more—his course is done. 

Dream not, when upon thy pillow, 
That he slumbers by thy side, 

For his corse, beneath the billow, 
Heaveth with the restless tide. 


“Children, who, as sweet flowers growing, 

Laugh amid the sorrowing rains— 

Know ye not that clouds are throwing 
Shadows on your sire’s remains ? 

Where the hoarse gray surge is rolling, 
With « mountain’s motion on, 

Dream ye that its voice is tolling 
For your father, lost and gone? 


‘¢ When the sun looked on the water, 
As a hero on his grave— 
Tinging with the hue of slaughter 
Every blue and leaping wave,-- 
Under the majestic ocean, 
Where the giant currents rolled, 
Slept thy sire, without emotion, 
Sweetly by a beam of gold. 


“ And the violet sunbeams slanted, 

Wavering through the crystal deep, 

*T ill their wonted splendors haunted 
Those shut eyelids in their sleep : 

Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled in his raven hair-— 

But the sleep that knows no dreaming, 
Bound him in its silence there ! 


“So we left him ; and to tell thee 
Of our sorrow and thine own,— 
Of the woe that there befel thee, 


Come we weary and alone. 
* * . * * * 


‘Children, whose meek eyes, inquiring, 
Linger on your mother’s face, _ 
Know ye that she is expiring— 
That ye are an orphan race ? 
God be with you on the morrow— 
Father, mother, both no more! 
One within a grave of sorrow, 





One upon the ocean’s floor !” 
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There is pleasant preaching in the following “ dis- 
course,” and withal somewhat practical, to a certain 
class of hearers. The article, as a whole, is too long 
for our purpose, but we shall take the liberty to select 
some stanzas : 


“SERMON TO ANN. 


“When I saw thee first, I loved thee 

As an eagle loves the sun ; 

But I found thee out, and proved thee 
For a false and heartless one : 

I have traced thee from thy glory, 
From the zenith to the west, 

And will tell thy treacherous story 
As a warning to the rest, 


“ Thou wast born a thing of passion, 
Which a smile to flame could turn ; 
Thou wast moulded in a fashion 
Angels might look on and learn ; 
With an eye as blue as heaven, 
In its utmost beauty spread, 
And a lip like sunset riven 
When the sunset is most red. 


“Pure I thought thee—so I found thee, 

And I left thee all as pure, 

Thou hadst fickle hearts around thee 

* Bowing to a heart no truer ; 

Yes—thy passion was an altar 
Where the adorer made the flame, 

Which, unfanned by him, would falter, 
And be vanished with his name. 


“Thou wast as a lake that lieth 
In a bright and sunny way— 
I was as a bird that flieth 
O’er thee of a pleasant day ; 
When I looked upon thy feature, 
Presence then a semblance lent ; 
But thou knowest, thou fickle creature, 


With the form the image went. 
* * * * + . 


“With a kiss my vow was greeted, 
As I knelt before thy shrine ; 
But I saw that kiss repeated 
On another lip than mine ; 
And a binding vow was spoken 
That thy heart should not be changed ; 
But that binding vow was broker, 
And thy spirit was estranged. 
. * * . * + 


“TI might call a blight upon thee, 

But I only let it come ; 

I might curse the hour that won thee, 
But again my tongue is dumb; 

I will pass thee till thy sorrow 
Overruns its trembling cup, 

And another worship borrow 
For the love by thee called up. 


“T could blame thee for awaking 
Thoughts the world will but deride— 
Calling out, and then forsaking 
Flowers the winter wind will chide ; 


Guiling to the midway ocean 
Barques that tremble by the shore ; 
But I hush the dark emotion 
And would punish thee no more. 


“Can I bless thee? Doth a blessing 

Lighten from the hall of death ? 

Is the tomb a power possessing 
To give kindly thoughts a breath ? 

Can a heart, despoiled and broken, 
Yield an incense as before ?— 

But I leave thee with a token, 
I will trouble thee no more.” 





I ae 


The following article was evidently hastily written, 
yet there are many beautiful passages in it, and the 
opening stanza is peculiarly bold and imposing : 
‘\ 
“ A battle-gun on the mighty sea— 
A tone to shake the main! 
Slow rolls it on to the sleeping sky, 
And thunders back again! 
The bannery blaze that lightened from 
The cannon’s mouth is o’er,— ’ 
And the smoke, like incense, goes away 
To slumber on the shore. 


“ The setting sun looks goldenly, 

Upon the ocean’s breast, 

And the waters leap like living things 
To meet their burning guest ; 

But where the melancholy north 
Uprises blue and steep, 

A snow-white sail is coming forth, 
And dancing o’er the deep. 


‘“ And ever as a moving surge 

Its form before her flings, 

She stoops and rises gracefully, 
As one of living wings ; 

But as she clears that shadowy isle, 
And sails toward the sun, 

That crimson belt that gird!es her 
Is seen—the fearful one ! 
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“ And now each sailor’s eye is bent 

Toward that threatening form, 

Which neareth to them, as a pent 
And sudden coming storm : 

And every cannon teems with death, 
And every flag unfurled, 

As they would waste in but a breath 
The strength of half the world! 


x * * . * * 


“ The hungry waves are climbing up 
The ship’s o’er-leaning deck, 
And for the hardy seaman’s form 
They seem to look and beck. 
The sun is gone? the twilight sky 

Is prodigal of cloud, 
And the war-star glimmers fitfully 
Beyond its misty shroud. 


4 ams 


“But where was he—the Rover, 





Who had held such fearful reign ? 
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When the thunder’s tone was over, 
He was travelling on the main ; 

And the moon came out—the stars were bright, 
And gemmed the whole blue sky— 

And he went upon his way that night 
As ‘one not born to die.’ ” 


Among the many “welcomes” of the returning 
Spring, we rarely meet with one more beautiful than 
the following : 


“ SPRING. 


“ Again upon the grateful earth, 

Thou mother of the flowers, 

The singing birds, the singing streams, 
The rainbow and the showers : 

And what a gift is thine !—thou mak’st 
A world to welcome thee ; 

And the mountains in their glory smile, 
And the wild and changeful sea. 


“Thou gentle Spring !—the brooding sky 

Looks welcome all around ; 

The moon looks down with a milder eye, 
And the stars with joy abound ; 

And the clouds come up with softer glow, 
Up to the zenith blown, 

And float in pride o’er the earth below, 
Like banners o’er a throne. 


“Thou smiling Spring!—again thy praise 

Is on the lip of streams ; 

And the water-falls loud anthems raise, 
By day, and in their dreams ; 

The lakes that glitter on the plain, 
Sing with the stirring breeze ; 

And the voice of welcome sounds again 
From the surge upon the seas. 


“ Adorning Spring! the earth to thee 
Spreads out its hidden love ; 

3 The ivy climbs the cedar tree, 

: The tallest in the grove ; 

And on the moss-grown rock, the rose 
Is opening to the sun, 

And the forest trees are putting forth 
Their green leaves, one by one. 





“ As thou to earth, so to the soul 

Shall after glories be,— 

When the grave’s winter yields control, 
And the spirit’s wings are free : 

And then, as yonder opening flower 
Smiles to the smiling sun,— 

Be mine the fate to smile in heaven, 
When my weary race is run.” 


The reader may have observed, in our quoted article 
above, on Rockwell’s death, an allusion to one who 
had attacked him “in witless, but malignant satire.” 
The reference is to a work entitled “ Truth—a Gift for 
Scribblers,” in which Rockwell is abused shamefully, 
and in a note accompanying his scurrility, the author 
says, “ This writer [R.] has an article commencing 


** When life is gone, death hastens on.’* 





This statement is true, so far as it goes. In justice to 
our author, however, we will quote part of the article 
in question, that the reader may see what Rockwell 
does say. The first line is an unfortunate one, though 


appearing much worse when separated from its con- 
nection with the stanza. 


“LIFE AND DEATH. 


“When Life is gone, Death hastens on 
As evening when the sun is set ; 
But to the sun there is a dawn, 
Then wherefore should our life forget, 
Though dim in death, to rise again ? 
If alway on death’s silent plain 
The parted soul be left-- 
Whence come those generations forth, 
That grow and wane upon the earth, 
Suecessively bereft? 
* 


* * * 


“ Life is a year—a changeful year, 
Its bland and spring-time hour of youth, 
Its early loves in feeling dear, 
Its passion for the shrine of truth ; 
At such a time, how hope steals on, 
With freshened wing from being’s dawn, 
Far down through distant years, 
Nor thinks the brightness in that gloom 
Is scattered from her own fair plume, 
And that all else is—tears ! 


“Then comes life's autumn-season—and 
Fade all the glories of all things ; 
A sallow hue pervades the land, 
And frozen are the sea’s blue wings : 
The glories of the forest fall, 
And cluster over nature’s pall— 
While in life’s western sky, 
The gathering mists come up to shed 
Oblivion on the weary head 
Of him who wished to die !” 


Rockwell has written better lines than the follow- 
ing—but, to our mind, the article has some very good 
stanzas. They possess a tenderness, too, not always 
characteristic of our author’s poems : 


“MARY. 


“T saw a tear run down her fading cheek, 
Like to a dew-drop from the red-rose shaken ; 
It seemed a pearl of sorrow’s own, to speak 
What yet her tongue could not—‘I am forsaken!’ 


“1 saw her in that dreary lapse of doubt, 

When shades of wo and night were spread above her, 
When every gleam of hope was prisoned out, 

And none but me was left on earth to love her. 


“I would not own that she had ever sinned, 

That heaven’s pure veil had there been rentand broken. 
I gave those dreamings to the idle wind, 

And the sad girl my trusting heart in token. 


“Heaven blessed the thought ; her spirit’s dimness went, 
Like evening shadows from the sun’s adorning ; 
And smiles and tears were in her blue eyes blent, 


Like sun and dew on violets in the morning. 
+ * . . * * 
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“And she was nearer than a mother’s love: 
If but my slightest feature told dejection, 

She hovered by me like a summer dove, 
And clad me in the sunlight of affection. 


“Two swift and sunny years she lingered here, 

As a light flower on autumn’s withering bosom ; 
And then she drapped without a pang, a fear, 

And slept in earth—a seed for heaven’s pure blossom. 


“Sleep, Mary, for the summer dews lie soft, 
In the bright turf above thy lonely pillow; 
The summer winds blow sweetly there, and oft 
And long their grass waves, like a sea-green billow. 


* Angel—for now thou art—if ever thou ~~ 

Among the stars art one--in distance trembling— 
Let thy sweet radiance fall upon my brow, 

Like a bright drop—thy joyous tear resembling. 


“Come, and be near me in my evening dreams, 
Around my heart-strings, like faint music, hover— 
Flit not away in morning’s golden beams, 
But alway light the bosom of thy lover!” 


The following wild article, for vivid conception, faith- 
ful description, and thrilling versification, merits all 
praise, though some would doubtless deem the first 
stanza’ too rough, 


“THE INTEMPERATE., 


“Pray, Mr. Dramdrinker, how do you do! 

What in perdition’s the matter with you! 

How did you come by that bruise on the head ! 

Why are your eyes so infernally red ! 

Why do you mutter that infidel hymn ! 

Why do you tremble in every limb! 

Who has done this—let the reason be shown, 

And let the offender be pelted with stone! 

And the Dramdrinker said, if you listen to me 

You shall hear what you hear, and shall see what you 
see. 


“T had a father—the grave is his bed : 

I had a mother—she sleeps with the dead : 

Freely I wept when they left me alone— 

But I shed all my tears on their grave and their stone: 
I planted a willow—I planted a yew— 

And I left them to sleep till the last trumpet blew ! 


“Fortune was mine, and I mounted her car— 
Pleasure from virtue had beckoned me far : 

Onward I went, like an avalanche down, 

And the sunshine of fortune was changed to a frown. 


“Fortune was gene, and I took to my side 

A young, and a lovely, and beautiful bride! 
Her I entreated with coldness and scorn, 
Tarrying back till the break of the morn ; 
Slighting her kindness, and mocking her fears— 
Casting a blight on her tenderest years ; 

Sad and neglected and weary 1 left her— 
Sorrow and care of her reason bereft her— 
Till, like a star, when it falls from its pride, 

She sunk on the bosom of misery, and died ! 





“T had a child, and it grew like a vine— 

Fair as the rose of Damascus, was mine ; 

Fair—and I watched o’er her innocent youth, 

As an angel from heaven would watch over truth, 
She grew like her mother, in feature and form— 
Her blue eye was languid, her cheek was too warm: 
Seventeen summers had shone on her brow— 

The seventeenth winter beheld her laid low! 
Yonder they sleep in their graves, side by side, 

A father—a mother—a daughter—a bride! 


“When they had left me I stood here alone— 
None of my race or my kindred were known! 
Friends all forsaken, and hope all departed— 
Sad and despairing, and desolate-hearted— 
Feeling no kindness for aught that was human— 
Hated by man, and detested by woman— 
Bankrupt in fortune and ruined in name— 
Onward I kept in the pathway of shame ! 

And till this hour, since my father went down, 
My brow has but known a continual frown! 


“Go to your children, and tell them the tale: 

Tell them his cheek, too, was lividly pale : 

Tell them his eye was all bloodshot and cold : 

Tell them his purse was a stranger to gold : 

Tell them he passed through the world they are in, 
The victim of sorrow and misery and sin : 

Tell them when life’s shameful conflicts were past, 
In horror and anguish he perished at last !” 


“The Prisoner for Debt” we have never seen. But in 
an editorial notice of Willis’s old ** Monthly Magazine,” 
we find the following extracts : 


“'Whenthe summer sun was in the west, 
Its crimson radiance fell, 
Some on the blue and changeful sea, 
nd some in the prisoner’s cell. 
And then his eye with a smile would beam, 
And the blood would leave his brain, 
And the verdure of his soul return, 
Like sere grass after rain ! 


“But when the tempest wreathed and spread 

A mantle o’er the sun, 

He gathered back his woes again, 
And brooded thereupon : 

And thus he lived, till time one day 
Led death to break his chain: 

And then the prisoner went away, 
And he was free again !” 


We must pass by the “ConversaTION WITH THE 
Cioups,” and address ‘To tue Comer,” &c. Ke. 
though there are fine things in each of them. But we 
cannot leave the “ IceBerG” sohastily. Though it has 
faults, we think its many beauties fully compensate 
for them. 


“THE ICEBERG. 


“Twas night—our anchor’d vessel slept 
Out on the glassy sea; 
And still as heaven the waters kept, 
And golden bright—as he, 
The setting sun, went sinking slow 
Beneath the eternal wave : 
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And the ocean seemed a pall to throw 
Over the monarch’s grave! 


“ There was no motion of the air 
; To raise the sleeper’s tress, 
} And no wave-building winds were there, 
On ocean’s loveliness ; 
But ocean mingled with the sky 
With such an equal hue, 
That vainly strove the ’wildered eye 
To part their gold and blue. 


“ And ne’er a ripple of the sea 

Came on our steady gaze, 

Save when some timorous fish stole out, 
To bathe in the woven blaze,— 

When flouting in the light that played 
All over the resting main, 

He would sink beneath the wave, and dart 
To his deep blue home again. 


“ Yet while we gazed, that sunny eve, 

Across the twinkling deep, 

A form came ploughing the golden wave, 
And rending his holy sleep: 

It blushed bright red, while growing on 
Our fixed, half-fearful gaze ; 

But it wandered down, with its golden crown, 
And its robe of sunny rays. 


“Tt seemed like molten silver, thrown 

Together in floating flame ; 

And as we looked, we named it then, 
The fount whence colors came : 

There were rainbows, furled with a careless grace, 
And the brightest red that glows ; 

The purple amethyst there had place, 
And the hues of the full blown rose ; 


“ And the vivid green, as the sunlit grass, 

* Where the pleasant rain hath been ; 

4 And the ideal hues that thought-like pass 

: Through the minds of fanciful men ; 

They beamed full clear—and that form moved on, 
Like one from a burning grave ; 

And we dared not think it a real thing, 
But for the rustling wave. 





“ The sun just lingered in our view, 
From the burning edge of ocean, 
When by our barque that bright one passed, 
With a deep, disturbing motion : 
The far down waters shrank away, 
With a gurgling rush upheaving, 
And the lifted waves grew wildly pale, 
The ocean’s bosom leaving. 


“Yet as it passed our bending stern, 
In its throne-like glory going, 
It crushed on a hidden rock, and turned, 
Like an empire’s overthrowing! 
The uptorn waves rolled hoar,—and huge 
The far-thrown undulations 
Swelled out in the sun’s last, lingering smile, 
And fell, like battling nations 1” 





The following is one of Rockwell’s most popular 
effusions, and one with which, perhaps, the reader is 
already familiar. 


“THE SUM OF LIFE. 


“Searcher of gold, whose days and nights 
All waste away in anxious care, 
Estranged from all of life’s delights, 
Unlearned in all that is most fair, 
Who sailest not with easy glide, 
But delvest in the depths of tide, 
And strugglest in the foam— 
Oh ! come and view this land of graves— 
Death’s northern sea of frozen waves— 
And mark thee out thy home. 


“ Lover of woman, whose sad heart 
Wastes like a fountain in the sun, 
Clings most where most its pain does start, 
Dies by the light it lives upon-- 
Come to the land of graves--for here 
Are beauty’s smile, and beauty’s tear, 
Gathered in holy trust ; 
Here slumber forms as fair as those 
Whose cheeks, now living, shame the rose, — 
Their glory turned to dust. 


“ Lover of fame, whose foolish thought 
Steals onward from the wave of time-— 
Tell me—what goodness hath it brought, 
Atoning for that restless crime ? 
The spirit-mansion desolate, 
And opens to the storms of fate, 
The absent soul in fear— 
Bring home thy thoughts, and come with me, 
And see where all thy pride must be— 
Searcher of fame, look here! 


“ And warrior, thou with snowy plume, 
That goest to the bugle’s call-- 
Come and look down—this lonely tomb 
Shall hold thee and thy glories all: 
The haughty brow—-the manly frame— 
The daring deeds—the sounding fame— 
Are trophies but for death ! 
And millions who have toiled like thee 
Are stayed, and here they sleep ; and see, 
Does glory lend them breath ?” 


Our last selection is from the “ Specimens of American 
Poetry,” before referred to. There is more originality 
of thought in the first line of the article, than in many 
self-styled “ poems” which daily meet our eyes : 


“TO THE ICE MOUNTAIN. 


‘* Grave of waters gone to rest! 

Jewel, dazzling all the main! 
Father of the silver crest! 

Wandering on the trackless plain, — 
Sleeping ’mid the wavy roar, 

Sailing ’mid the angry storm, 
Ploughing ocean’s oozy floor, 

Piling to the clouds thy form ! 


“ Wandering monument of rain 





Prisoned by the sullen north ! 
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But to melt thy hated chain, 
Is it that thou comest forth ? 
Wend thee to the sunny south, 
To the glassy summer sea— 
And the breathings of her mouth 
Shall unchain and gladden thee! 


“* Roamer in the hidden path, 
*Neath the green and clouded wave! 
Trampling, in thy reckless wrath, 
On the lost, but cherished brave ; 
Parting love’s death-linked embrace, 
Crushing beauty’s skeleton— 
Tell us what the hidden race, 
With our mourned lost have done! 


“‘ Floating steep! who in the sun, 
Art an icy coronal— 
And beneath the viewless dun, 
Throw’st o’er barques a wavy pall ! 
Shining death upon the sea! 
Wend thee to the southern main : 
Bend to Gop thy melting knee— 
Mingle with the wave again !” 


We shall conclude our ‘‘ Sketch,” already protracted 
beyond its designed limits, with a feeling tribute to 
Rockwell’s memory, from the pen of J. G. Warrier, 
Esq., at the time editor of the “ New England Weekly 
Review,” from which we made an extract above. 


“TO THE MEMORY OF J. 0. ROCKWELL. 


“ The turf is smooth above him! and this rain 
Will moisten the rent roots, and summon back 
The perishing life of its green-bladed grass : 
And the crushed flower will lift its head again 
Smilingly unto heaven, as if it kept 
No vigil with the dead! 

Well! it is meet 
That the green grass should tremble, and the flowers 
Blow wild about his resting-place. His mind 
Was in itself a flower, but half disclosed— 
A bud of blessed promise, which the storm 
Visited rudely, and the passer by 
Smote down in wantonness. But we may trust 
That it hath found a dwelling where the sun 
Of a more holy clime will visit it, 
And the pure dews of mercy will descend 
Through heaven’s own atmosphere upon its head. 


“ His form is now before me, with no trace 

Of death in his fine lineaments, and there 

Is a faint crimson on his youthful cheek, 

And his free lip is softening with the smile, 
Which in his eye is kindling ; and the veins 
Upon his ample forehead wear the sign 

Of healthful energy. And I can feel 

The parting pressure of his hand, and hear 

His last “ God bless you!”—Strange—that he is there, 
Distinct before me, like a breathing thing, 

Even when I know that he is dead, 

And that the damp earth hides him. I would not 
Think of him otherwise—his image lives 

Within my memory, as he seemed, before 

The curse of blighted feeling, and the toil 


And fever of an uncongenial strife, had left 
Their traces on his aspect! 

Peace to him !-- 

He wrestled nobly with the weariness 

And trials of our being—smiling on, 

While poison mingled with his springs of life, 
Anguish was resting, like a hand of fire— 
Until at last the agony of thought 

Grew insupportable, and madness came 
Darkly upon him,—and the sufferer died ! 


“* Nor died he unlamented ! To his grave 
The beautiful and gifted shall go up, 

And muse upon the sleeper. And young lips 
Shall murmur, in the broken tones of grief, 
His own sweet melodies. And if the ear 

Of the freed spirit heedeth aught beneath 
The brightness of its new inheritance, 

It may be joyful to the parted one, 

To feel that earth remembers him in love!” 


The poet, in his plaintive dirge, has said all that can 
be said, of praise and of sorrow. We can only res- 
pond, in the prayer which the pious catholic breathes 
over the grave of his sleeping friend—requiescat in pace. 

Cc. W. E. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous--from 1798 to 1830.—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire—and trangjated from 
the French for the Messenger, by a gentleman in Paris. 


AN ESCAPE. 


I have stated that the Court of Peers condemned 
five of the prisoners to imprisonment; it had afterwards 
to assemble for the trial of one of the accused, who had 
suffered himself to be arrested after having been con- 
demned to death for contumacy. This person was the 
old lieutenant-colonel of the imperial guard, who was 
to have directed the movement at Cambray. Thanks 
to the provoking agents, and the open intervention of 
the police in the conspiracy, the penalty of death was 
reduced to an imprisonment for five years. 

The principal result of the trial of the lieutenant- 
colonel, was to procure the escape of owe of those pre- 
viously condemned. This evasion was accompanied by 
circumstances truly original. The individual who had 
been condemned, was the captain of infantry, Lamothe, 
a talented, bold and handsome fellow. He was con- 
fined in the prison of Sainte-Pélazie, where he was 
to remain five years. He had been treated with great 
kindness, The trial of the lieutenant-colonel lasted 
four days, and on each day, the captain, who had been 
summoned as a witness, was taken from his prison, by 
an officer of the Court of Peers, for the purpose of being 
conducted to the Luxembourg, in a carriage, and under 
the guard of a gendarme. 

The captain devoted the three first trips to securing 
the good will of the officer of the court and of the gen- 
darme. He appeared gay and communicative—related 
anecdotes of the garrison, praised the proceedings of 
the Court of Peers towards him, declared that he had 





never been happier than he was since his confinement 
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in Sainte-Pélagie, and showed himself so anxious each 
day to return to his prison, that one would have 
thought Sainte-Pélagie had a particular attraction for 
him. 

The last day he appeared even more gay than usual. 
The judgment was pronounced towards evening. He 
had got into the carriage with the officer and the gen- 
darme, and it had already stopped before the door of 
Sainte-Pélagie. Suddenly the captain pyt his head out 
of the coach-door—he had observed a girl who brought 
him his meals from a little restaurant near the prison. 
“ Make haste, and bring me my dinner immediately,” 
he exclaimed; “I am dying of hunger.” At this 
moment the driver opened the coach-door and lowered 
the steps. The captain, for the purpose of speaking to 
the servant of the restaurant, had placed himself so as 
to get out first; and since he was so much attached to 
the prison, the officer and the gendarme watched him 
with little attention. To leap from the coach—to turn 
quickly round—to raise with a blow of the foot the 
carriage steps—to close the door, and to save himself 
by running at full speed, was the work of less time than 
that necessary to read these four lines. He had, already, 
a start of fifty paces, when the officer of the court and 
the gendarme, whose boots and large sword embarrassed 
him not a little, were enabled to commence the pursuit. 
The guard of the prison, the officer and the gendarme, 
made the neighborhood resound with their cries of 
“Stop him!” “Stop him!” The captain had good 
legs, and it was not until full five minutes had elapsed, 
and owing to the intervention of some well intentioned 
individuals, that the gendarme succeeded in arresting 
the officer, who had regularly run on before him, and 
whose black dress resembled that of the prisoner! 

The police could never succeed in discovering the 
captain, who, however, remained several days in Paris. 
He was in Spain in 1823, and towards the year 1828 
he obtained leave to return into France. He is nowa 
chief of battalion. 





TWO LATIN WORDs. 


Louis XVIII was fond of quoting Latin. The favor 
of this prince has been often secured by a happy quota- 
tion from his favorite, Horace. 

Louis XVIII had just recomposed his cabinet, and 
was receiving the first visit of his new ministers, 
among whom was Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. 
The Marshal never pretended to any acquaintance 
with Latin, but he knew how to write, and to paint 
with perfection ; and whenever he had a letter to des- 
patch, he spent several minutes in practising his flou- 
rishes, for the purpose of tracing rapidly and lightly the 
first stroke of the M in the word Monsieur. 

After some recommendations to his ministers, Louis 
XVIII discharged them, with these words: “Adieu, 
gentlemen ; we will proceed macte animo.” As soon as 


he was out of the cabinet, the Marshal stopped with a 
stupified air, and retaining his colleagues, said to them: 
“Well, gentlemen, this is agreeable.” 
“ What is ?” 
“T have had violent scenes with the Emperor, but he 
never spoke to me in such a way.” 





“Did you not hear it?” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“You may be very sure that we will not long re- 
main in office.” 

“ Why not?” 

“What! Did’nt you hear what the king said on 
taking leave of us?” 

“He said, ‘Adieu, gentlemen.’ ” 

“ Not at all ; he said, ‘ partez animauz,’ (go animals.) 
If that is his manner, it is not very polished.” 

The same Marshal one day reproached an officer for 
having come to Paris without leave, and interrogated 
him sharply on the motives of his journey. 

The officer had no very good reason to allege in his 
defence. 

‘*W hat would you have, Marshal,” said he : “amour, tu 
purdis Troie.”’* 

“Ah, well!” replied the marshal quickly, “‘be on 
your guard lest you be the fourth,” 


A PETITION. 


There are still many persons in France who believe 
the place of executeur des hautes euvres, or to speak 
more clearly, of executioner, is hereditary ; and that the 
eldest son of the regular incumbent is irrevocably 
called to succeed to the place of his father. It is not 
so. The son of an executioner succeeds his father 
because he may desire to do so, because he may find 
the place a comfortable one, or because he has been 
accustomed from infancy to the species of reprobation 
which attaches itself here, as in almost all countries, to 
that profession. 

Should the executioner of Paris, or of any of the 
departments, happen to die without male descendants, 
it will not be necessary to have recourse to arbitrary 
means to find a successor, There will be no occasion 
to take one condemned to death, and to pardon a male- 
factor for the purpose of securing an executioner. 

In 1822 the executioner of Versailles, or Monsieur 
de Versailles, as these functionaries style themselves, 
was arrested on suspicion of his having been engaged 
in a robbery; and it became necessary to find a substi- 
tute. The minister of justice, who presents for the 
choice of the king the candidates for all places in the 
magistracy, and who names directly to that of execu- 
tioner, received, in the space of ten days, more than 
seventy applications for the place of executioner of 
Versailles. 

One of these petitions was received on the day of the 
king’s féte. It commenced with these words: 

“* My Lord—on a day when the king is pleased to 
dispense his benefits, may I be permitted to hope,” &c. 

Here followed a long list of the services of the peti- 
tioner, as an aid of the second class, aid of the first 
class, &c. He added, that his political opinions had 
been always constitutional, monarchical and religious. 

The emoluments attached to the place of executioner 
are not so great as it might be supposed. The execu- 
tioner of Paris enjoys a salary of 12,000 francs, neither 
more nor less than a councillor of state. He has, for 
executions and expositions, fees which amount to 40 
francs for the former, and 30 for the latter. But these 





“But what has been said to you?” 


* Mistaken by the Marshal for the French word trois, three. 
Vou. IV.—57 
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sums are consumed in the necessary expenses attend- 
ing the erection of the scaffold, and the preservation of 
the instruments. 

A fee of 15 francs was the compensation for every 
case of branding. The legislature, on suppressing the 
use of this species of punishment, owed a compensation 
to the executioners, which they have not yet dreamed of 
discharging. 


THE SPANISH WAR OF 1823. 


The Spanish war of 1823, is another proof of the 
truth, that the greatest effects are often produced by 
the most insignificant causes. 

Subsequently to the arrangement of the national 
rights of Europe, at Vienna, in 1815, four revolutions 
had broken out on the continent. Spain, Portugal, the 
kingdom of Naples and Piedmont had successively 
thrown off the yoke of absolutism, and replaced an 
oligarchy by a constitutional government. Two of 
these four revolutions had been promptly suppressed. 
Piedmont and the kingdom of Naples were too near to 
Prussia and Austria to resist very long. Exile and 
other heavy penalties soon punished these attempts at 
liberty, with which even some princes had pretended 
to associate themselves. 

Spain and Portugal remained. Ferdinand VII had 
sworn to the constitution, and like Louis XVI, he con- 
spired against it. Like Louis XVI, he called foreigners 
to his aid; he exhibited his broken sceptre to the pow- 
ers engaged in the negotiations of Vienna. 

Good will was as abundant then as now; but, as at 
this moment, all trembled at the idea of a partial war, 
which might bring about a general struggle. The 
sovereigns had failed to comply with too many of their 
promises, to rely with much certainty on their people ; 
and all calculated, with alarm, the dangers of a war 
which might any day change its theatre. The ground 
did not appear sufficiently firm to allow them to absent 
themselves from home without danger. 

In 1823 all these sovereigns desired a war with 
Spain, but no one dared to undertake, not even to pro- 
pose it. Louis XVIII perfectly comprehended this 
situation of things; he was the only person of his 
court who had faith in the institutions of which he was 
called the august author. In his opinion, the destinies of 
the monarchy were allied to those of the institutions of 
the country, and the war appeared, in his eyes, an equal 
danger for both. 

Louis XVIII did not desire a war with Spain. His 
principal minister was as little anxious for it. M. de 
Villéle had ideas of order and stability, which any war 
would have deranged. He was meditating certain 
financial projects, the execution of which, any difficul- 
ties would have necessarily deferred. 

Under these circumstances, were opened the prelimi- 
naries of Vienna, followed shortly afterwards by the 
congress of Verona, 

The ambassador of France, M. Mathieu de Montmo- 
rency, and M. de Chateaubriand, who had been asso- 
ciated with him, were instructed not to propose a war 
with Spain ; and in the event of its being necessary to 
submit to one, to obtain from all the contracting par- 





ties an effective co-operation in men or subsidies. The 
part then of the foreign and of the French plenipoten- 
tiaries, was to wait to see what would turn up. The 
foreign plenipotentiaries rigorously pursued this course, 
The French agents, committed by awkward zeal, and 
deceived by cunning intriguers, fell completely into a 
snare that was set for them. 

Shortly after the revolution of 1820, a committce of 
refugee Spaniards was formed at Paris, (General Qué. 
sada belonged to it.) The members associated with 
themselves several French anti-revolutionists, among 
others M. Bergasse, and Count A.de J——. M. de 
Bergasse had been added to their number, as being a 
particular friend of the Emperor Alexander, and enabled 
to aid the committee by means of his influence with the 
sovereigns of the north. The committee determined to 
send a representative to Vienna and Verona, and M. 
A. de J—— was chosen for this purpose. 

Alexander was, as I have stated in another place, but 
the shadow of himself in 1823. There remained only 
enough of his extinguished faculties to enable him to 
appear a governor ; and this remnant of intelligence was 
daily disappearing under the bigotted practices and reli- 
gious mummeries of the sect into which he had been 
initiated by Madam Krudener. The weakness of the 
Emperor of Russia was perfectly known to M. Ber- 
gasse; and M. A. de J—— departed, well informed 
of its character, and fortified by the most powerful 
recommendations. 

The first audience that M. A. de J—— obtained of 
Alexander, was entirely consumed by a conversation on 
the doctrines of the sect to which M. A. de J—— was 
said to belong; and from that moment he obtained his 
most intimate confidence. The Emperor saw and con- 
versed with no one but him. This was carried so far, 
that the ambassadors, reduced to play but secondary 
parts, uttered serious complaints, which, however, were 
never listened to. 

M. de Chateaubriand had not been very well received 
at Vienna. He was not more lucky at Verona. He 
was still reproached with his monarchy according to the 
charter. He addressed himself to M. A. de J—~. 

“You are very intimate with the Emperor Alexan- 
der; ask him in what way I have displeased him, and 
try to reconcile me with him.” 

M. A. de J—— expected this application; he re- 
plied: 

“You say nothing on the subject of the war in 
Spain: it is the favorite subject of the Emperor. So 
long as you persevere in this course, you cannot hope 
for a better reception.” 

M. A. de J——, without any political title, had yet, 
as a privileged talker with the Emperor Alexander, 
been invited to all the fétes. He was at a grand soirée 
given by M. de Metternich. There, the Emperor 
Alexander having perceived M. A. de J——, drew him 
into the embrasure of a window, and detained him a long 
time. The subject of the conversation was, as usual, 
religion. 

As soon as M. A. de J—— reappeared in the saloon, 
he was stopped by M. de Montmorency, who, address- 
ing him as French Ambassador, to a subject of the king 
of France, begged him to inform him what political 
matter had been the subject of these long conferences 
with the Emperor. 
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M. A. de J—— perceived that the favorable moment 
had arrived, and replied without hesitation : 

“The Emperor never ceases to declare his surprise, 
that M. de Montmorency, the first christian baron, has 
not yet proposed a crusade against Spain.” 

After these words—first christian baron and crusade— 
M. de Montmorency could no longer restrain himself; 
and after exchanging some words with M, de Chateau- 
briand, he retired home, followed by M. A. de J , 
and passed the night in preparing a note, in which he 
demanded permission from the congress, for France to 
undertake a war against Spain. M. de Montmorency 
spoke in his note of the assistance and subsidies that 
France would hope to receive from her allies ; but the 
congress, without taking any notice of this second part 
of the note, hastened to acquiesce in the demand con- 
tained in the first. 

This was the whole secret of the war with Spain. 
M. de Villéle found it necessary to make the best of the 
misfortune, and he declared to the chamber: That if we 
had not attacked Spain, it would have been necessary to 
think of defending our northern frontiers. 

M.A. de J was recompensed for the mission 
which he had so well conducted, by the grant of a loan, 
which afterwards became the Guébhard Joan, as if it 
was not sufficient for France to have suffered one such 
bloody mystification, but necessary that she should pay 
the expenses of a second, 








THE OUVRARD AFFAIR. 


The Marshal, Duke of Belluno, was minister of war 
in 1823. The Duke could never have been regarded as 
an officer of the highest talents; but important com- 
mands were entrusted to him during the long wars of 
the empire. Upon several occasions, he commanded 
detached corps of the army ; and consequently he must 
have known the precautions necessary to secure the 
subsistence and transportation of an army during a 
campaign. 

In the same year, 1823, an officer of the highest 
merit was director-general of military subsistence. 

The Spanish war had been proclaimed several 
months in advance, and everything should have been 
ready at the moment of the army’s passing the Bidas- 
soa, otherwise the minister of war, and Lieutenant- 
General Count Andreossy, director-general of military 
subsistences, must have been guilty of a negligence 
that might, without much scruple, be denounced as 
treason. ’ 

The period within which the provisions were to be 
collected at head-quarters, had been so regulated as to 
allow the military intendence to avoid the necessity of 
making forced purchases, at high prices, in the event of 
any delays on the part of any of the contractors. 

These forced purchases were not to be the cause of 
any injury to the public treasury, it having been ar- 
ranged that the difference of price was to be covered 
by the security required of the contractors, 

Never was any affair more clear. There could be 
but two hypotheses, either everything had been pro. 
vided, or those who ought to have done so should have 
been tried for treason. 


arrived at head-quarters; the intendant en chef of the 
army had visited the magazines, and found them filled. 
The order of departure was about to be given, when 
a rumor suddenly spread through the army that no pre- 
cautions had been taken; that the magazines were 
empty ; and that, in the event of the war assuming a 
serious character, in consequence of resistance from the 
population, the army would, in a few days, be ex- 
posed to want of provisions. 

Some well disposed generals received and propagated 
these rumors, and, without further examination, a 
forced purchase, at an exorbitant price, was contracted 
with le siewr Ouvrard, by the same intendant, who had 
a few days before testified to the existence in the maga- 
zines of all necessary provisions. 

M. Ouvrard found himself, by accident, at this time 
in the environs of Bayonne; and also, by accident— 
thanks to his prodigious activity—he found himself pre- 
pared to execute, in a few days, what the minister of 
war and the director-general of military subsistence 
had been unable to accomplish in several months. 

The Duke of Belluno had caused himself to be named 
major-general of the army; but*the Duked’Angouléme, 
on his side, had chosen lieutenant-general Guilleminot, 
for his major-general. The Duke of Belluno proceeded 
to his post; he arrived at Bayonne, and without having 
received any of the reproaches which his negligence 
merited, was invited to return by post to Paris. The 
campaign commenced, and everything marched as by 
enchantment. 

According to this very simple exposition, it will be 
seen, that three persons were designated for public ven- 
geance ; the marshal minister of war, lieutenant-general 
Count Andreossy, and the intendant en chef of the 
army. What was the consequence? The Duke of 
Belluno remained minister of war, General Andreossy 
remained director-general of military subsistence, and 
was only afterwards dismissed because he began to 
defend himself when not attacked. It appeared strange, 
that a general enjoying the highest public esteem, should 
set to work to prove that he was neither a fool, nor a 
rogue, nora traitor. The intendant en chef alone was 
forced to retife. 

How great was afterwards the surprise of all men, in 
the least acquainted with business, when the forced 
purchase was rendered public; when it was known that 
by one of the articles of his agreement, Ouvrard had 
reserved to himself the right cf taking whatever pro- 
visions were to be found in the magazines of the state, 
at a regular valuation, and afterwards selling them to 
the army at the price fixed by his contract for a forced 
purchase ! 

Fortunes were to be made or restored to our ancient 
or new generals; the persons about the court also de- 
sired to have their part. Nothing could be gained 
from a war supplied by the government; a commissary 
was wanted—one was necessary at any price; a mar- 
shal of France was found willing to permit his reputa- 
tion to be sacrificed; and afterwards deputies were 
found complaisant enough to suffer themselves to be 
contented by the magnificent reason that “ the mantle 
of glory (the glory of the war of Spain) had covered 
all the little irregularities of that affair.” 

Thus passed, unpunished, the most barefaced piece of 
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they robbed at that time) an affair like that of Ouvrard’s 
would have appeared so monstrous, that ten persons at 
Jeast would have been shot. Under the empire (and 
the Emperor overlooked some things in behalf of those 
who washed their faults with a baptism of blood,) the 
Duke of Belluno, General Andréossy, the intendant- 
general Sicard, and some others, would have figured 
before a council of war, or indeed all the contractors 
for the army, including the generals who had become 
contractors, would have been put todeath. Under the 
restoration, things were arranged in the happiest way in 
the world ; the mantle of glory was a phrase that wound 
up the whole affair. It is twelve years since these 
things happened, and they are now forgotten. The 
court of assizes daily condemns to hard labor, robbers, 
who, compared with the contractors of the Ouvrard bar- 
gain, deserve to be canonized. 

A very handsome Duchess, whose husband, born a 
lieutenant-general, served in the staff of the Duke 
d’Angouléme, said, with the stupidity that characterizes 
her noble family, and that of her husband— 

I do not comprehend the complaints made by all 
the generals who served in the war of Spain. They 
pretend to be ruined ; my husband has paid his debts, 
and brought away 800,000 francs.” 

Thus it appears, at least, that Ouvrard did not keep 
everything himself. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF LIVING AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS. 
NO. Ul. 
WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, ESQ. 


It is the fashion to affect an admiration for poe- 
try ; but comparatively few really read, and still 
fewer appreciate it. Who reads newspaper poe- 
try, or the lyrics and polished lines of the annuals? 
or, who buys a volume of poems? All, neverthe- 
less, who wish to be thought people of taste, pre- 
tend an admiration, and not unfrequently a passion 
for it. This affectation may be traced to causes 
assimilated to those which often lead individuals to 
confess a fondness for music, when, at the same 
time, they are ready to cry out— 


** How sour sweet music is :”’ 


causes originating in a desire to elude the ana- 
thema, that consigns the wight who has “ no music 
in his soul,” to “ treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

The very existence of this affectation, attests 
the excellence of the wares which all would fain 
imitate. We will not encroach on the province of 
the essayist or reviewer, by giving an analysis of 
the circumstances that militate against the popular 
reception of poetry, and which the “ march of im- 
provement” has a tendency rather to increase 
than to diminish, but confine our observations 


within the limits prescribed by the nature of these 
sketches. 





The gentleman whose name we have placed at 
the head of this article, and whose poetical compo- 
sitions suggested the foregoing remarks, is a native 
of Ohio, and has for several years past been a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati. As the able editor of the 
Cincinnati Mirror,” a literary periodical of 
great merit; as a contributor to the western 
magazines, and the editor of the “‘ Western Lite- 
rary Jourual,”’ Mr. Gallagher has been long 
before the public, and his name honorably asso- 
ciated with the periodical literature of the West. 
As a critic, he was at once fearless, just, and 
acute; and his reviews were characterized by a 
concise energy, and an unusual elegance of diction, 
for compositions of this nature. 

It is as a poet, however, we must view Mr. 
Gallagher. ‘The west, although the land of 
romance and poesy, has yet contributed but little 
to imaginative literature. Mr. Gallagher is at 
present one of her brightest representatives at the 
court of the muses. ‘‘ Eraro,’’ the name of the 
muse, who presided over lyric poetry, and taste- 
fully selected by the poet to designate the nature 
of his work, is the title of a thin volume of poems, 
dedicated to the Kev. Timothy Flint, and pub- 
lished in Cincinnati in 1835, through which he 
first appeared openly before the public as a poet. 
Previous to this time, he had written and pub- 
lished, anonymously, several fugitive pieces, which 
obtained great popularity. One of these, entitled 
“The Wreck of the Hornet,” was universally 
admired, and won for the writer an enviable repu- 
tation. At the time, it was attributed to the pen 
of a distinguished literary gentleman of New York 
city. 

It was probably the success of this fugitive 
piece that gave the youthful poet confidence ; for, 
we find beautiful lyrics afterwards going the 
rounds of the press, and although anonymous, 
bearing intrinsic evidence of the inspiration of the 
author of the above mentioned stanzas. The lead- 
ing poem in the Erato, is entitled, “ The Peni- 
tent,a Metrical Tale.” It is a story founded on 
certain extraordinary events that attracted public 
curiosity, and created universal horror a number 
of years since. It is a thrilling tale, but as a 
poem, is imperfect, and bears few marks of the 
accurate taste and genius pervading other pieces 
by the same author. It is crude in conception, 
and betrays evident signs of having been written 
at an early period of life. However it might then 
have been idolized by the young aspirant for Par- 
nassian laurels, he will, no doubt, like Campbell, 
when his poem, “‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” is 
alluded to, (a noble production, nevertheless,) 
shake his head at it. The Penitent, with all its 
looseness of versification ; the inappropriateness of 
its subject, and its numerous blemishes, contains 
many fine passages: but they are not sufficiently 
numerous to redeem its grosser deformities. This 
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poem is divided into two parts, and is nineteen 
pages, or about eight hundred lines in length. 

The next article in the volume is a fragment, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Neglected,” the subject of which 
is explained in the following lines from Percival, 
which are placed at its head: 


dently the production of an earlier period. ‘The 
** Bridal,” is a fragment which bears all the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the poet’s happiest manner. 
The succeeding extract will convey but an imper- 
fect idea of the graceful and touching picture he 
has ably sketched. 


of the deeper emotions of the heart, Mr. Galla- 


‘¢ He comes not—I have watched the moon go down, 
And yet he comes not.”°— The Wife. 


It is one of those gentle and touching pictures, 
which the poet delights to paint. In hisdelineation 


gher is eminently happy. Afler eloquently pic- 
turing the sufferings of the fair young wife, 
neglected by him “‘ who had won the richness of 
her early love,”’ and had now 


‘* Bowed him down 
At the shrine of drunkenness,”’ 


the poet thus speaks of woman with great truth 
and feeling : 


** Woman hath that within 
Which will not brook neglect : but either turn 
With a fell purpose on her injurer, 
And deeply be avenged—or brood in dread 
And harrowing silentness, on the intense 
And burning sense of wrong she hath endured, 
Until her proud heart breaketh of its weight 
Of cherished agony!” 


A short poem addressed ** To my Mother,” and 
an ‘‘ Ode for Independence Day,” the first, beau- 
tiful for the filial sensibility breathing in every 
line ; the last marked by a degree of vigor, equally 
partaking of the enthusiasm of the patriot, and the 
inspiration of the poet; a fragment called ‘‘ The 
Usurer’s Death,” drawn with a masterly hand ; 
** Eve’s Banishnent,” the gem of the volume; 
*“May-Day Morning;” “ The Bridal ;” “ The 
Revellers,” and an Elegiac Lyric, written upon 
the death of an eminent artist, comprise, with 
“The Wreck of the Hornet,” already named, the 
remainder of the volume. ‘ 'The Usurer’s Death” 
is remarkably graphic. We have room only for 
two brief extracts from its commencement and 
close. 


** He was a man of curious workmanship: 

His skeleton hand so firmly clenched a key, 

It seemed the fleshless bone would burst. His hair 

Was gray, and cut unevenly; for he 

Had shorn himself for years, to save the mite, 

The barber would have charged him.” 

* * * * * 

‘*The hand of death was on him. He recoiled, 

And drew his bony knees up to his chin; 

And pressed his sallow hands upon his eyes, 

And shuddered at the summons of the chill 

And conquering king. His door, long closed, was forced; 

The noise aroused him ; and with frantic rage, 

He sprang upon the chest, and seized the key, 

And hoarsely shrieking—** Rob me not!**--he died.” 


** May-Day Morning” is lively, fanciful and 
rich, with appropriate simlies and beautiful 


German vein. 
cups and a toast *‘ To Life,” is drunk : 


‘And she, the loved, the beautiful, stood up 
Beside the chosen one ; and meekly bent 

Her half-closed eyes upon her swelling breast: 
And on her temples slept a raven tress, 

Shading the beautiful veins that melted through, 
Like amethyst half- hidden in the snow; 

And loveliness hung round her, like a soft 

And silver drapery. And pain, and sin, 

And sorrow’s discipline, on her fair brow 

Had no abiding place. The various shades 

Of sorrow and of gladness, came and went 
With almost every pulse, like the uncertain 
And silent memory of forgotten dreams. 

They stood together--and their hearts were proud,--- 
His, of its nobleness--and hers of him!” 


‘‘The Reyvellers,” is a short ballad in the wild 
A party of revellers are at their 


*¢ ‘Cheer, comrades, cheer ! we drink to Life! 

And we do not fear to die 

Just then a rushing sound was heard, 
As of spirits sweeping by-- 

And presently the latch flew up 
And the door swung open wide, 

Anda stranger strode within the hall 
With an air of martial pride.”’ 


This intruder is not well received by the Bac- 
chanals. He is assailed, and 


‘¢ The stranger’s guise fell off, 
And a phantom form stood there, 
A grinning, and ghastly, and horrible thing, 
With rotten and mildewed hair.” ~ 


He proves to be Deatu, who breathes upon 
the first speaker, who dies. It is a spirited poem, 
but bears the marks of hasty composition, is occa- 
sionally prosaic, and its unity and keeping is lost 
in one or two instances by the use of common-place 
phraseologies. The following line combines both 
of these defects : 


‘* This was too much for the Bacchanal.?? 


Mr. Gallagher’s reputation as a poet, is not 
based, however, upon this volume, which appears 
to be the sheaf in which he has collected and bound 
up the earlier fruits of his muse. Early in the fall 
of 1835, he issued a volume which he called 
“ Erato No. II.” It is on this book Mr. Gal- 
lagher’s claims as a poet are to be founded. This 
volume contains sixty pages, and was likewise 
published in Cincinnati; but it is much superior to 
the first in typographical appearance. It is to be 
regretted, that in justice to the poet, this volume) 
was not published in one of the Atlantic cities, 
inasmuch, as it would have extended the reputa- 
tion of the author, and given a currency to his 





imagery ; but it is carelessly written, and evi- 


works which a western press cannot secure to 
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them. 
sufficiently controlled by that kind of prejudice in 
relation to ultra montane literature, that led one, 
some two thousand years ago, to say, “‘ Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’ These preju- 
dices, which we are glad to find are gradually sub- 
siding, should not be neglected or despised by 
western writers. The names of the Messrs. 
“Harper and Brothers,” or ‘Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard,” on the title page of many a book, has 
often proved a better endorsement to the public 
eye than the author’s. How natural it is to con- 
demn a book unread, when it bears the imprint of 
a country town! A circumstance apparently so 
trivial, has stifled, it is well known to the literary 
world, many books of merit in their birth. There 
is the same kind of faith extended to an unknown 
book, as to an unknown bank note; if it bears 
city names, and is of a city bank, it is received 
with confidence ; if it is a country bill, it is taken 


spread agencies, of circulating a new work over a 
vast extent of country; whereas, a book published 
without these advantages, has to make its way 
slowly and with difficulty into notice. It must 
therefote be an evidence of its intrinsic merit, for 
a book to win, without these adventitious aids, in 
the short period of two years, extensive and per- 
manent popularity for its author. ‘The laurels 
which Mr. Gallagher has won, are, therefore, 
solely due to his genius. 

The nucleus, or leading poem of “‘ Erato No. 
II,”’ is entitled, ‘‘ The Conqueror.” It is twenty 
pages, or six hundred and sixty lines in length. 
The subject is Napoleon. The poet is represented 
as having fallen into a deep sleep over a volume, 
that records the history of his hero’s deeds, during 
which, the remarkable events of the ‘‘ Conque- 
ror’s’”’ career pass before his mind in a succession 
of visions. Each vision is narrated, after the 
exordium, in a separate part or canto, which are 
twelve in number. This poem is in part modelled 
upon a fragment of Schiller; but the study of a 
model does not: necessarily imply imitation. In 
the structure of its verse, there is apparent a slight 
resemblance to the ‘‘Thalaba” of Southey; the 
likeness is not marked by any prominent outlines, 
but is rather a coincidence of thought and unity of 
tastes. This is the more apparent when we learn 
that the author had planned “The Conqueror” 
several years before he had seen the ‘‘ Thalaba” 
of the poet-laureate. 

The similitude lies in the choice of rythm, not 
in imitation ; and, although the poet in his preface 
® modestly deprecates, in any shape whatsoever, 
any allusion to that “ unsurpassed achievement of 
the human mind, and imperishable monument of 
human genius,” yet he has unconsciously lighted 
his torch at the same altar ; and although he may 


The Atlantic side of the Alleghanies is | 








nut tread in the same path, is guided to the temple 
of fame by the same light. 

Considered as an entire poem, the ‘“‘ Conqueror’’ 
is of unequal merit. Its defects, nevertheless, are 
few—its excellences many. Agreeable harmony 
of versification, and a lyrical grace and elegance, 
is united, in this poem, with great boldness, daring 
imagery, and kindling enthusiasm. The changes 
of verse are adapted to the variety of the subject; 
now stirring the blood with its martial vigor, and 
‘the hurrying march of its words ;”’ now delight- 
ing the taste with its polished and graceful versifi- 
cation; or now elevating the mind with its phi- 
losophy. . 

After narrating in lofty verse the political 
events that preceded the appearance of Bonaparte 
on the European stage, he describes the ‘‘ Child of 
Destiny,” arising from the universal chaos, the 
magician, who is to control the elements. A short 


: extract will convey some idea of the mode in which 
with hesitation and suspicion. Extensive pub-; 
lishers have also an opportunity, by their wide-' 


the poet has treated his subject, and also show the 
peculiarity of the rythm he has adopted. 


TIL. 


* Soon the strange vision changed, 
And one with dazzling powers, 
A bright creation of th’ events and times, 
Midst the confusion, dire, arose, 
The great disorder to adjust. 
The elements were separated soon ; 
And then, 
Upon a model different from the old, - 
New institutions framed : and Liberty, 
A dangerous word when wrongly understood— 
Was shouted through the land, and biazon’d high 
Upon their banners ; but the characters 
Were traced with human blood! He who had ris’n 
In beauty from the wild disorder, moved 
The master spirit of the eventful time ; 
Deep penetration throned upon his brow, 
And strong determination on his lip. 
Riding upon the tide of great events, 
He rose superior to the current’s force ; 
And digging channels where he listed, said, 
‘This way ! and it was so.” 


The scene of the vision changes in the fourth 
canto to the land of the Ptolemies. After narrat- 
ing the effects following the ravages of an invading 
army—the cities sacked, churches profaned, and 
scorched plains, fertilized with human blood, and 
dotted with human bones— 


** Heap’d up like pyramids !" 


he paints in the following vigorous lines, the 
mysterious influence which the mind of Napoleon 
exercised over his soldiers— 


**And he, who late 
Had won the admiration of the world, 
In Italy the bright, led on his host ; 
Him had they followed o’er the trackless sea ; 
And him they followed now—a tarnish’d star-- 
And yet they faltered not: but clung to him 
With that strong faithfulness Abaddon knew 
From his fallen myriads.’ 


Again a change comes o’er the spirit of the 
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‘‘ Which he could almost seize, but seem’d to fear 
Detection of his base hypocrisy.” 


There is great power in the following lines, 
especially the last, with which the poet, after de- 
scribing the tortures inflicted upon the conqueror’s 
breast, by “ the never slumbering fiend”’ ambition, 
concludes the fifth canto: 

‘¢ Whose nights are passed in some unknown recess, 


With the world’s chart before his greedy eyes, 
Marking off lands to conquer !” 


At length, emboldened by a brilliant. series of 
successes, unprecedented in the history of mankind, 
the conqueror in a hundred fields, now “ feared 
detection less,” 


‘¢ And seized the glittering crown 
With careless air, and tried the bauble on, 
To see how it would suit his laurell’d brow. 
None murmur’d, but none cheer’d him ; and he fear’d * 
The time unripe, and put it off again.” 


At length, urged onward by ambition, to wield 


the imperial sceptres and wear the crown of 
purple, 
** He cast 
Dissimulation off, and seized once more 
That crown, and fix'd it firmly on his brow, 
And satin gloomy grandeur on the throne! 
And then I recognised the ‘ conqueror 
Of Pharoah’s ancient land.’ 


VI. 

‘Again the vision changed. 
The Emperors of Europe, and the kings, 
Each trembling for his throne, 
United to depose the conqueror, 
And tear his ill-got diadem away. 
Their legions poured into the field of war ; 
The Austrian Cesars, and Imperial Czars 
Of Russia, counsell’d on the field of fight ; 
But he, whom they opposed, stood all alone— 
Sublime in his great confidence and strength ! 
And ere the ‘ sun of Austerlitz,’ which rose 
Cloudless upon the serried hosts, the flow’r 
And chivalry of three imperial crowns, 
Had set, the seeming man of destiny 
Had Europe’s haughtiest monarch at his feet, 
And kere he stoodand parcell’d kingdoms out.’** 


The seventh canto is distinguished by unusual 
power, abounds in vivid descriptions, sublime and 
often wild imagery. 
battle field drawn with appalling force and truth. 
In the following strong passage from the eighth 
canto, we have the reality vividly presented before 
us ; and do not so much read of the fierce encoun- 
ter of opposing hosts, as we hear the shouts of the 
combatants, and the earth tremble beneath the 
shock of encountering phalanxes : 


**On rush the legions of the conqueror— 
Potent--impetuous :—but like the surge 
That rolls with force tremendous *gainst the rock 
Immovable, which rises from the sea, 
Were they received, and back recoiled apace, 
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It contains a picture of a 


The solid phalanx : and with gathered force, 
And desperate fury, shouting to the charge, 
He rushed upon a single point, and broke 
The lines compact, and won the gory field.” 


Our limits will not admit of a much longer 


notice of this poem. It is, throughout, stamped 


with genius. Its versification, although of an ex- 
ceedingly difficult kind, is characterised by regu- 
larity and harmony. In some of the more stirring 
scenes, there is a glowing rapidity and passionate 
energy of expression; the words seeming to flow 
from an irresistible impulse, as if the poet had 
deserted the trained, yet spirited jennet of his 
muse, to bestride, as more befitting his theme, a 
stately war-horse. In ‘‘ The Conqueror,” there is 
observable a prodigality, or rather opulence of 
imagery, drawn from the sterner scenes of nature. 
Aside from the character of his subject, which 
calls for stern thought and cold conception, the 
poet has, in this poem, betrayed the peculiar cast 
of his mind, which is perhaps impressed rather by 
the grand and terrific, than the picturesque and 
beautiful; although the uncommon sweetness of 
his lyrics, and the delicate beauty of the thoughts 
they embody, and the tranquil ease and grace 
which pervades all his minor poems, and the 
sparkling gaiety of his fancy, show that he loves 
to contemplate the gentler features of nature, as 
well as the more austere, and delights to connect 
the tranquil scenes of life with those of a sterner 
character. 

Mr. Gallagher’s poetry is an accurate tran- 
script of his mind. He is a poet that reminds us 
of “ the blue sky, and green earth ; of the babbling 
brooks; of the singing waterfalls; of the quiet 
hamlet, embowered in trees and covered with 
vines; of the peaceful landscape; of the velvet 
valiey, and of the rock-ribbed mountain ;” who 
enchants as with nature’s magnificent repose, and 
stirs the blood with her awful awakenings to 
earthquake and tempest. His muse does not 
haunt the crowded city, the gorgeous palace, or 
the artificial bower. Unlike many of the ephe- 
mera of the muse who flourish in modern times, he 
can find something else beautiful besides “ the 
face of woman; something else worth apostro- 
phizing besides a pencilled eyebrow ; something 
symmetrical besides a female form; something 
worth praising besides a well turned ancle ; some- 
thing that floats upon the heart besides dishevelled 
tresses ; and something whose touch thrills us be- 
sides the soft white hand.” 

The second poem in this volume, is entitled, 
“Our Western Lanp,” and breathes, through- 
out, the thoughts “ that come of inspiration,” and 
the patriotism of one who loves his native land; it » 
is everywhere marked with the devotion of the 
poet, and the pride of the patriot. It is divided 
into seven short cantos, and its subject is suffi- 





In dire confusion ; then, to either side 
Wheeling, the master spirit form’d again 


ciently indicated by its title. It takes a retrospec- 
tive glance of the early history of the West is; 
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enriched by enchanting descriptions of the scenery 
on the Ohio river, which, in the poem is termed 
traditionally and poetically On10-pE-HE-LE; is 
varied by episode; abounds in traditionary allu- 
sions ; and, for beauty and variety of imagery, 
lyric grace of thought and expression, united with 
conciseness, touching pathos, and manly vigor of 
style, it is one of those productions which will 
withstand successfully the test of candid criticism, 
and perpetuate the fame of the poet. We find our 
pencil has been drawn around several passages of 
great beauty. One of these can only be selected. 
It is in allusion to the meeting of the waters of the 
Alleghany and Monongahela rivers, and is in a 
vein that reminds us of Chaucer: 


** Behold the clear stream’s coquetry ! 
The more ’tis woo’d and press’d, the more 
It feigns to love its pebbly shore ; 
Retreating still, but still so shy, 

Much may the wooing water dare, 
That the self-same bed may share. 
Still strives she, that it may not be ; 
And still threats, th’ embrace to flee 
Of the dark wooer: but anon 

They mingle, and together run. 

Thus ye may see a bashful bride, 
Consenting half, and half denying; 
Now looking love, and now aside 
Turning her melting eyes ; now flying 
"Away, all loveliness and grace; 

But careful still her blushing face 

To turn to him she hath forsaken-- 
Full willing soon to be o’ertaken ; 

And when she is pursued and caught, 
A thread will hold her--as it ought! 
Now, modest maiden struggles vain, 
She blushing yields unti! the twain 
Are one, even as these mingled waves, 
Which part but at their ocean graves.” 


The remainder of the volume consists of ‘* Mis- 
cellaneous Poems’ and “‘ Lyrics.” The first of 
the miscellaneous pieces, is ‘* The Old Soldier,” 
a martial and spirited poem, of about 130 lines. 
The second is called “A Simile.” A cloud, 
breaking into many fragments, which sail away in 
different directions, but gradually fading into the 
sky as they move, until all disappear, as if re- 
ceived into the heavens, forms the subject, which 
the poet has used with great taste, poetical truth, 
and religious feeling. He paints a family circle, 
“knowing no bosom’s storm,” but who are at 
length 

‘¢ Wind-driven forth, 
Guided by no fixed star: 
Some roam the earth---some sail the billowy main--- 
Severed too widely to unite again. 
But as the ample space 
Receiv’d, and all absorb’d that scattered cloud, 
So, when the mortal race 
Ends with the pall and shroud, 
Shall they by infinite space receiv’d, ascend, 
And have new being, without change or end !”” 


** Elegiac Verses,’ occasioned by the death of 
the late Thomas S. Grimke, which are of a lofty, 
grave, and highly poetical cast; ““ The Music of 
the Heart; “The Mountain Path;’’ addresses 





to an “ Early Spring Flower,” and to a“ Late 
Fall Flower;” a spirited and energetic poem, 
entitled ‘Childe Harold,” founded on Byron’s 
wish in his conversations with Capt. Parry, “I 
long to be again among the mountains ;” a short 
poem called “August,” and some stanzas sug- 
gested by the cholera of 1832, complete the divi- 
sion of the “‘ Miscellaneous Poems.” Of these, 
“August” is thought by some of Mr. Gallagher’s 
reviewers to be superior to anything else from his 
pen. We must refer the reader to this beautiful 
ode; the brief extract for which only we have 
room, would mutilate, without conveying a just 
idea of its merits. There is a similarity of imagery 
between some portions of this poem and Mr. 
Bryant’s “‘ Noon Scene,” but only such as would 
naturally occur to minds of similar tastes and 
bias, contemplating the same features of a subject. 
We will extract a stanza of Mr. Bryant’s poem, 
and the second stanza of “August,” in which this 
resemblance may be slightly traced. It should be 
remarked here, that Mr. Gallagher had both 
written and published his poem before he met with 
the “‘ Noon Scene.” 


BRYANT. 


The quiet August noon is come : 

A slumb’rous silence fills the sky ; 

The winds are still---the trees are dumb--- 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


GALLAGHER. 


Thee,* hath the August sun, 

Looked on with hot and fierce and brassy face , 
And still and lazily run, 

Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 

A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 


There is an epigrammatic turn in the following 
stanza from “The Mountain Path,” throughout 
which poem there is a peculiar joyousness of man- 
ner, and an uplifting of the heart that is refreshing. 


‘¢ Gloriously comes he there! 
Morn on the hills! One hour of life like this, 
Pays for whole weeks of care ; 
Earth scarce hath greater bliss ! 
Yet ‘ angel’s visits’ are almost as many 
As visits to the hills—they turn no penny !*° 


In lyric composition Mr. Gallagher is evidently at 
home ; although it has already been shown his poeti- 
cal powers are widely varied ; to whatever subject he 
devotes his muse, he invests it with its own pecu- 
liar spirit. His later compositions evince a dig- 
nity and beauty of thought; a richness of imagi- 
nation ; a devout love for and a close communion 
with nature ; sympathy with the nobler attributes 
of mankind, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the human heart. A striking feature in Mr. Gal- 
lagher’s poetry, particularly his loftier verse, is 
its concise vigor. He has the power of conden- 
sing his thoughts in a degree, that eminently cha- 


* Summer, personified, is here addressed. 
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racterises his compositions, when, at the present 
day, one idea, well diffused over a page, is fre- 
quently deemed an ample expenditure. The fol- 
lowing lines are examples of this vigor of style: 


‘¢ He rush’d upon a single point, and broke 
The lines compact.” 
* * * * * 


‘¢ And here he stood and parcelled kingdoms out.” 
* * * * * 


‘* But there was yet a star he had not reached, 
And even yet, his eye was fixed upon it,” 
* * * * * 


*« With the world’s chart before his greedy eyes, 
Marking off lands to conquer.” 
* * * . * 


**And on that little isle, 
The heart which had so long convulsed the world, 
Was still’d forever.’ 


The lyrics in this volume are five in number. 
The first entitled and commencing with, 


*« They told me not to love him !*? 


is characterized with that liquid ease and graceful 
simplicity in which consist the prominent features 
of his lyrical compositions. It has been set to 
music, and is extensively popular, and will no 
doubt be recognized as an old and familiar ac- 
quaintance by many fair readers. The ‘‘ Day 
Dream,” and ‘‘ The Rose is on thy Cheek,” are 
both set to music ; and are sparkling and epigram- 
matic. The “ Zephyr and the Rose Bud,” a fan- 
ciful allegory ; and “‘ The Tears of Youth,”’ con- 
clude the volume.* Several tales of great merit, 
have occasionally appeared in the periodicals which 
he has edited: judging from these productions, 
Mr. Gallagher has only to apply his talents to 
prose composition to rank high as a novel writer ; 
but he is, doubtless, content with the poet’s 
wreath, which is not only more dazzling than the 
novelist’s, but likewise more difficult of attain- 
ment; “‘ for many strive, but few there be that 
gain it.” 

Mr. Gallagher, during the fall of 1836, retired 
from the editorship of the Literary Journal, which 
even in the “literary emporium of the west,’’ 
sunk for the want of support, and accepted the co- 
editorship of a political paper in Louisville, where 
he now resides.t But, like all men ofa poetic tem- 


perament, Mr. Gallagher has but little taste for the 
“wordy war of politics,” and will no doubt sigh 


for the retirement more congenial to his disposi- 
tion. In this country poets cannot live by their 
muse, who often frowns upon her children, as she 
finds them wallowing amid a sea of newspapers; 


* Mr. Gallagher has very recently published a third volume of 
poems, ‘‘ Erato No. III,” which the writer has not yet seen. 
It was published in Louisville, and will, consequently, we fear, 
be limited in its circulation on this side of the mountains. 


t Mr. Gallagher has removed to Columbus, Ohio, since this 
sketch was penned, and there edits a new Literary Monthly Ma- 
gazine.—Editor S. Lit. Mes. 


pouring over legers, or disbursing bank notes 
across a counter. The well known fact that all 
American poets depend on other than literary 
pursuits, for the means and comforts of life, is a 
strong attestation of the truth of the remarks with 
which the writer commenced this sketch. 

Mr. Gallagher is a married man: he possesses 
a manly figure, tall and well proportioned, with 
a lofty and somewhat haughty carriage. His 
complexion is very fair and ruddy; and his face 
exhibits a remarkably youthful appearance as if 
but nineteen, and not twenty-eight years had 
passed over his head. In conversation, he is ani- 
mated and energetic, evincing the man of quick 
sensibility, the bold thinker, the acute critic, and 
severe satirist. His eyes are lively, and, when 
animated, of a piercing blue. His forehead is fair 
and open, uniting intellectual strength, with soft- 
ness of outline, and is the index of the graceful 
character of his mind. 





FRANCIS ARMINE, 


A ROMANCE. 


BY A NOVICE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
Earth grows shadowy, 


And through its stony throngs I go alone, 
Even with the heart I cannot turn to stone. 


Bird. 
What have we here? 
A carrion death ! 
Shakspeare. 
It was a spell-touched hour. 
L. E. L. 


Beautifully along the trembling wave did the light 
of day wander to its golden couch. 

It was the sunset hour. The music of the breeze, 
and the voice of the birds, as they 


‘¢ Turned to the sun their waved coats, dropt with gold,”’ 


floated along the sparkling waters, and mingled, as 
they floated, with the gay song and the merry shout of 
life from cot and villa, on the banks of the Seine. The 


rich landscape—the broad champaign—the verdant 
forests —the distant hills— the glassy river, were bathed 
in the mellowed crimson and purple tints of sunset, as 
they glittered along the heights of heaven. The air 
was calm and tranquil, and scarcely moved the leaf 
of the dim and distant mountain, or the spray of the 
river. The Seine was motionless as the willows that 
hung upon its golden bosom. On its either shore arose 
groves and alleys of tall poplars, winding above which 
could be seen the curling smoke of distant cottages, 








and on its smooth, unrippled surface was the large and 
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heavy river craft, creeping along with snail-like pace, 
or the white sailed pleasure-boat ploughing the waters 
amidst the gushes of music and song from its gay pas- 


_ sengers. In the distance arose the domes, towers, tem- 


ples and palaces of voluptuous Paris, on whose turrets 
and spires gleamed the rays of the sun, as it slowly 
sank beneath the western wave. 

Thus appeared the scene, as a solitary horseman 
slowly wended through it. He was in the opening, 
rather than the prime of manhood. His form was 
slender, and somewhat above the common height, yet 
very symmetrical, and the whole appearance of his 
person strikingly noble, so much so, that at first sight, 
you could not be drawn from the general appearance 
to scrutinize each particular feature that had drawn 
forth your admiration when blended. His counte- 
nance was open and frank, as well as eminently hand- 
some. His forehead was broad and high, over which 
floated in a careless and unstudied manner clusters of 
deep black hair, contrasting strongly with the paleness 
of the temples. His cheek was slightly flushed, and 
the blood could almost be seen gliding beneath it. His 
eye seemed thoughtfully wandering to other scenes 
than the one through which he now wended, which by 
some would have been interpreted to want of taste, in 
not appreciating one among the brightest landscapes 
in the land of vineyards; others, of deeper penetration, 
would have placed it, and perchanee more truly, toa 
wish to forget the present in the events of the past, and 
the melancholy expression of his countenance betrayed 
those events as dark and embittering. 

The observer, unacquainted though he might be with 
the withering commerce of the world, and viewing, 
though he might, its stern realities of deceit and dis- 
cord through the eyes of youth, could easily have 
traced in the sadness of the traveller a sorrow which 
can never be concealed in the dim and silent chambers 
of the human heart. The past is a harp, and memory 
a sybil, whose finger will stray upon its silent chords, 
whether its tones are sickening to the soul, or refresh- 
ing as the dew of evening to the withered flower. The 
most trivial event will remove the lava and the dust, 
and array before the sufferer the grimlike thoughts of 
former years, which had been thought deeply buried— 
or, perchance, in the decay of the cheek, in the reckless 
laughter of the lip, or in the ruin of the eye, may be 
traced the gloomy thoughts that rise, like spectre- 
shapes, from the voiceless urn of buried hope. Sweetest 
of England’s mighty writers! loveliest of the daugh- 
ters of song! beautifully hast thou said, and true as 
beautiful, 


** The heart may be a dark and closed-up tomb ; 
But memory stands a ghost amid the gloom !”** 


As the traveller rode along, from a neighboring chapel 
the vesper song of evening, borne over the calm waters 
and mellowed by the distance, reached his ears. The 
words, twined into a somewhat solemn rhyme, and 
sang by voices of peculiar sweetness, accompanied 
with the chime of convent bells, well befitted the hour, 
and threw our horseman into a train of reflections at 
once sweet and sad. As the hymn ceased, and he re- 
commenced his journey, he spied, on a high rock at 
the mouth of a cave by the roadside, a talt and ghost- 
like form. It was above the human height, and more 
resembled the heathen’s conception of that of one of 


* Letitia E. Landon. 





the Titans who besieged Olympus than any he had ever 
seen. His hair, of a grayish color, floated almost to 


, his feet, and the long nails and tattered condition of 


his dress bespoke him the hermit of thecave. His eye 
was stretched over the wide plain beneath, and it was 
some moments before it rested on the horseman: as it 
did, it was lighted up suddenly, like a torch flashing 
amid the tomb. His lips parted, and these were the 
strange words he uttered: 

**On, on, to Paris! for there thou art now expected” — 
and he turned, as he did so, lifting his thin bony finger 
to something gleaming in the distance like sapphire 
columns from the sparkling Seine. “ Lo! through the 
dim mists its thousand palaces! On, on!” 

And the hermit disappeared in the mouth of the cave, 
and the wanderer pondered over the strange words, 
‘Thou art now expected :” they were mysterious; but 
he paused not until he reached the capital of France. 
Before him was the tower of Saint Sulpice ; in the dis- 
tance, and almost obscured by the mists that hovered 
around them, arose the blackened walls of Notre Dame; 
at his side were dismal and dirty huts, and the street 
through which he rode, was so crowded, that it was with 
difficulty to himself and danger to the passengers, that 
he forced his way along. Just as he passed the arch of 
Etoile, the cry of a beggar startled his spirited horse, 
which, taking affright, suddenly sprang to one side. 
So quick and so unlooked for was the motion, that the 
rider, almost thrown from his seat, could not give the 
alarm before the horse trod on a little child that was 
heedlessly playing in the street. As it leaped away, 
the girl, for such it was, fell to the earth greatly man- 
gled, the blood flowing from its nose and lips. The 
horseman, discovering the accident, sprang from his 
saddle, but reached the child as it was caught in an old 
woman’s arms, an already stiffening corpse. Terrified 
by the sudden death of the child, with its bloody form 
in her withered arms, the old nurse gazed one mo- 
ment on its pale, hueless countenance, the features calm 
and smiling even in death, and shrieked “ Murder!” 
whicb swept, amid the din and noise of the street, like 
a thunderbolt. One moment, an appalling silence, like 
that of the grave, hovered around, and in the next, all 
was commotion and disorder. Windows flew up, doors 
sprang open, and the terror-stricken citizens leaped 
forth, reiterating with maniac gestures the demon cry. 
It was all the work of a moment, and swam before the 
eyes of our traveller like some distempered vision. 
Ere he could put spurs to his horse, his retreat was 
impossible, for he was surrounded on every side. As 
far as his eye could reach, the street was completely 
crowded with beings more like ghosts or spectres than 
human. That some dreadful and premeditated assas- 
sination had been committed, every one believed. The 
simple event, as usual in moments of deep excitement, 
was greatly increased and exaggerated, gathering at 
every move a fresh inhumanity. 

“She was so young and beautiful,’ whimpered a 
fellow who never had seen her. 

*‘And so innocent,” said another. 

“ She would not have remained so long,” muttered 
between his teeth a cowardly, sleek-haired gallant, as 
he gazed at the noble horseman, and thought of his own 
pretty lass; “virtue and purity are as naught beneath 
the libertine’s glance.” 

Just at this moment he made a second attempt at 
flight. 
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“Stop the murderer,” cried a weak voice—it was 
that of the old nurse. 

“ Blood is upon his skirts,” shouted another, who 
had heard her version of the event. 

“ Down with him,” screamed a little ruffian. 

“To the trial with him,” suggested a peaceable citi- 
zen. Not a voice reiterated it. 

“Life for life !’ “Blood for blood !’ echoed a hun- 
dred voices at once, as the voice of asingle man. It 
was caught up in the distance, and now it burst from 
every lip like the response of a thousand demons, roll- 
ing from earth to heaven, and dying away but in the 
thick willows of the distant Seine: “ Blood for blood !”’ 

The curses, the yells, the shouts from lips that knew 
nothing of the affair, were deafening. Action, from a 
hasty impulse, guided that lawless mob, who had de- 
throned their monarch, and erected above the ruin a 
power withering in its aims, and blighting in its 
deepening despotism the hopes and aspirations of a 
brave and noble people; to whom the very name of 
Lizerty has been, and ever will remain, a nucleus 
around which clusters all that is beautiful in their 
natures; but whe, alas! for their blood-stained vine- 
yards and desecrated temples, have never worshipped 
aught save the semblance of the pure gold of the 
shrine, adulterated by human passion and unholy 
ambition! 

A body of guards were soon on the ground, with 
burnished arms and floating plumes, and martial ac- 
coutrements ; but, alas for their untried valor! alas for 
their chivalry! they towered with a giant’s strength in 
peace, and shrank to their cowardly bosoms before the 
glances of a ruffian mob. 

The friendless horseman saw his danger. He knew 
that his life hung upon a brittle thread, which might 
in the next second be severed. Yet he was undaunted. 
His form seemed to increase; and his face, generally 
so calm and passionless, assumed a deeper flush than 
its wont, as the danger became more imminent. He 
looked abroad upon that vast crowd, who had not as yet 
committed any violence, but rocked to and fro like the 
waves of an ocean yawning for the fragile barque that 
was to be engulphed there; and his glance breathed 
of defiance, and the smile that lingered for a moment 
about his lip was one of derision. 

At this juncture a voice whispered in his ear, “ Des- 
pair not!’ Turning in surprise, he beheld in the 
speaker a young man of singular appearance, whom he 
had never seen before. He had scarce whispered the 
words ere he disappeared. He could have been seen 
threading his way through the dense crowd towards a 
chapel near at hand, of ancient but blackened architec- 
ture. Near its door, from which (attracted by the 
noise without) he had just emerged, stood a venerable 
priest. 

“ Mother of God! what a spectacle!” cried the re- 
verend father, as his attention was directed to the popu- 
lace who surrounded the horseman. Well did he know 
the voice of that mob—it had frozen his own blood by 
its appalling tones before. “People of Paris, what 
would ye? What inhumanity is this, and toa stranger? 
Beware of your actions, lest ye bring down the ana- 
themas of the holy faith and the denunciations of the 
church ?”? 

The people moved towards him—as they did so, he 
heard not, or did not notice, their murmurs. Elated 
with the prospect of awing them, he turned towards 
the chapel, in appropriate parts of which could be seen 


many statues of the great and illustrious ones of the 
church. Surmounted in a niche, at the centre of the 
chapel, towered the colossal shape of its patron saint. 
It was of the purest marble and the nicest sculpture. 
It had stood there for years and years, the silent wit- 
ness of changes and crimes. Wave had chased wave 
upon the ocean-tide of despotism—armies had swept 
by it, and beneath it had been heard the shock of bat- 
tles— yet there had it stood, dark and solemn, upon its 
silent and unmoved throne, a relic from the abyss of 
past ages. 

Even as the priest gazed in adoration upon it, lo! the 
statue came topling down, and fell at his feet crushed 
into a thousand atoms. The cause was never known ; 
but, from what followed, it is presumed that it was the 
work of an unseen hand. A loud laugh drew his at- 
tention toa very young man, the same who had cheered 
the horseman, and who now scorned the priest. He 
rushed towards the one whom he supposed the offender. 
His eyes flashed, his cheek seorched, and his whole 
face was lit up with a holy enthusiasm. The secret 
cloister and the silent cell had failed to cool, and had 
but smothered his passions—they leaped forth now 
with a new life and vigor. He approached the young 
man—was near him—stood before him: in one moment 
more, and lo! the torch was lit that flashed upon his 
funeral pyre! 

“ Down with priestcraft!’ shouted a single voice, so 
thrilling that it touched every heart and was echoed by 
every lip. The young revolutionist had by one cry 
nerved a hundred arms. The priest was hurled to the 
earth—the uplifted dagger was sheathed in his heart— 
and in afew moments, as the crowd swept over it, that 
form had been trodden to the clay from whence it 
sprang. This was but the beginning of the end; for 
his death was the signal for an attack on the neighbor- 
ing chapels by the bloodthirsty mob. 

As the moon rose above the distant mountains on 
that evening, the chaunt of priests had ceased—the 
consecrated lights were out— the solemn chime of holy 
bells was no longer heard. The sacred temples had 
been plundered of their statues and divinities—the loud 
laugh echoed in the holy of holies, and the blood-stain- 
ed flag of infidelity floated in triumph from their turrets 
and spires. The eternal faith had been hurled from its 
throne of ages! 

A moment after the assassination, the mad shout of 
the revolutionists still ringing in his ears, our traveller 
turned and found himself alone. In another moment 
the young stranger was at his side. “Fly, fly, or I 
know not who may be the next victim,” exelaimed he. 
The mob, the cheering words, the stranger, the murder, 
all rushed before him. The veil was torn from the 
mystery. The truth flashed upon him. To save him, 
the unknown young man had drawn the attention of 
the populace to another point. 

“To whom do I owe my safety ?” asked he—but on 
turning to where the stranger stood, he could not see 
him. He moved not, he spoke not, he breathed not. 
Was it not all a dream, avision? Suddenly he reco- 
vered. The cry of the mob scarcely heard, the street 
cleared, despair nerved him. His mission to Paris was 
notattained. The shout of the mob neared him; but 
he was far distant when they returned. 

Thus entered’ Krancis Armine into Paris. When the 
mantle of night was cast upon the earth, he was sitting 
in a small room in the suburbs of that city. His mind 





was unusually gloomy and abstracted. He moved to 
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the window—all without was still. The blue heavens 
were sparkling with the light of many stars, and the 
young moon, “regent of the night,” reflected its beams 
upon the quiet Parisian city. As he retired, he opened 
a delicate locket, which contained some rich and jetty 
hair, and as he gazed upon it a strain of music from a 
distant band of serenaders swept along. And sad and 
melancholy were his musings as he listened; for they 
were of the past. Before him appeared his youthful 
sister, the beautiful and lost—his distant home—the 
green earth and sparkling streams of that home—and, 
glowing above all, was the violet sky of his own beau- 
tiful Italy! 


CHAPTER II. 


Genius! the god of earth, 
The child of heaven! 
Fairfield. 


Life had to her been sweet as music measures 
That steal forth from a lute on some faint breeze ! 
Amelia, 


Light after light the glorious visions fade. 
Hemans. 


Francis Armine was an Italian, possessing all that 
birth and wealth could accumulate. He was born 
on the’western shore of Lake Como, whose sparkling 
waters and picturesque landscapes are linked with the 
most beautiful scenery in the world. Europe has many 
a Maggiore and Leman, and but one 


** Como, with its crystal face.” 


The unrivalled climate, the rainbow tinted skies, the 
transparent waters, the white walled villas that rise on 
its gulden banks, combine to render its “ peaceful her- 
mitage”’ a most desirable retreat. And it was there that 
the poet touched his heaven-strung lyre, and awoke 
strains more immortal than the warrior’s blood-bought 
name. It is there that amid the green groves played 
the glittering waters of Pliny’s cooling fountain, and 
there stands the terrace where he gazed upon the sun 
as it peered above the blue and misty hills or sank be- 
neath the distant horizon. It is there that the rich 
music and the graceful poetry of Italy come like hallow- 
ed dreams to the wandering pilgrim. 

At an early age Armine’s parents died, leaving him- 
self and his sister alone, though not friendless, upon 
the world. His boyhood had been a mixture of plea- 
sure and study; not too much of the former to unfit his 
mind for the intense study of after years, nor too much 
of study to nauseate the taste and vitiate the youthful 
intellect, rendering the object unprepared and unwilling 
to prosecute the higher and more tedious branches of 
education. It was a nice blending of the two, such as 
is to be observed in that of the opposite colors of the 
rainbow, distinct in shade, but not so in the mingled 
and delicate pencilling of each rich hue. 

When I said that he was an Italian, a description of 
the gradual development of his intellect might be 
deemed a superfluous waste of words, For there isa 
something in the air, and earth and sky of that lovely 
clime, that kindles, elevates and refines the mind. 
When the veil of twilight is cast over the earth, with 
its deep vallies, its fragrant groves and its luxuriant 





gardens, to wander forth and breathe the perfumed air, 
should it fail to draw from the recesses of the mind al] 
that is beautiful or vivid there, they will remain dor- 
mant forever. Whether this may be attributed to the 
sky, with its shifting and fleecy clouds that even melt 
into the deep azure as we gaze upon them—to the air, 
pregnant with the perfume of flowers—or to the ver. 
dant earth—or to a transfusion of the whole, the mind 
is elevated to a brighter sphere than its wont—to a 
dreamlike enchantment, where it can revel in all that is 
exquisite or passionate in that Elysium receptacle, the 
imagination. 

Armine’s education was simple, not complicated. He 
had studied well the writings of his own countrymen, 
before he sought those of other lands. He did not dive 
into the sea of classic learning ere he had skimmed 
over the calmer stream of a common education. He 
well knew the present, before he ventured into the dim 
regions of the past. What to the untutored mind are 
the lessons of the bygone? What Egypt’s mystic and 
venerated learning? What the classic literature of 
Greece, or the untouched shelves of oriental Persia? 
The eagle, if he would soar to the clouds or bathe his 
plumage in the dews of heaven, must strengthen his 
wing upon the eyry ere he succeeds ; and the mind, too, 
with ail its gigantic powers, must slowly unfold them, 
at first the cradle, and then the unfettered tread, so 
closely does the mind resemble the body. 

He travelled; for though Italy was once illustrious, 
once mistress of learning, she was then but the phantom 
of her former self. He travelled into other lands, and 
he penetrated still farther into the inner temple of intel- 
ligence. At last the lightning burst from its impri- 
soning cloud—chaos disappeared—he possessed the 
great gift, 


** That ocean to the rivers of the mind.” 


His mind was peopled with the star-bright fancies, the 
seraph-winged thoughts, the “moving delicate” crea- 
tions” of the poet, with no obstacle to his wanderings, 
no pinion to his conceptions. The pure and holy fires 
of genius were kindled, and threw abroad their ani- 
mating and inspiring rays. 

And fame, though it is but the foam that glitters a 
moment upon the wave and then dissolves, clustered 
around his name and promised to it immortality. Little 
did he then imagine the impenetrable mystery that 
would cloud his life and moulder away the dreams and 
visions that youth and poetry had consecrated. What 
are the eagle-plumed hopes, the golden aspirations of 
the human heart, that, like the snow-flake, a single 
breath can melt ? 

His sister’s love was as the first rosy star that beamed 
upon his path. She was very beautiful—a dowry which 
to some is accompanied with innocence and happiness, 
and to others the fatal companion of vice and shame. 
To which of these Genevieve Armine was destined, the 
after events of these pages will serve to delineate. 

Her brother loved her. She was to him as a gentle 
spirit from another world sent to cheer him on his path- 
way—so pure, so chaste, so lovely, so like an angel—in 
foym so symmetrical, in mind so rare and chaste. When 
pondering over the musty volume in his study, or deli- 
neating on his page the beautiful creations that throng- 
ed his brain, her light tap could be heard at the door, 
and her soft voice would ask to gain admittance there, 
And then she would bound in, and on his lap would he 
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then breathe into her mind the divinity that hovered 
around his own, watching its dawn and development 
with a miser’s care. 

Her every action was as a spell to him. Her form 
seemed rather the animation of a dream, and her rich 
and musical voice sweeter than the first spring gale. 
Together they had often wandered along the level 
champaign and climbed the neighboring hills. At 
morning’s freshest hour, they could be seen in the 
shady grove above the tombs of their parents, perchance 
to drop a tear or breathe a prayer to the memory of the 
departed ; and at evening they were sailing on the crys- 
tal bosom of Como, when along its waters were mir- 
rored the light of many stars or the beams of the cres- 
cent moon; and later, when all was calm and still 
around, they were at their door watching the deep blue 
heavens or singling from the stars a harbinger for the 
future. At such moments, as his arm was twined 
around her waist and her head was nestled on his bo- 
som, he would gaze upon her beautiful countenance, so 
bright, so innocent in youthful beauty, at that time so 
emblematic of the pure heavens she looked upon. 

The present was all to him; for he knew not of the 
deep, silent, fathomless future that awaited him—that, 
above every hope of the past, a spectre form would dark- 
ly hover, pointing to the dreams and visions swept from 
the earth forever. 

One morning—it was as bright as his love—Armine 
arose to take the accustomed walk with his sister: it 
was later than usual; the sun was high in the heavens, 
and its rays had almost dried the dews of night from 
the long grass that waved upon the earth; yet she was 
not up. He went to her chamber door and called her 
name, but no one answered. He called again and again, 
but all was silent. The suspense became intolerable: 
he burst the door open. Her bed had not been pressed 
on that night—all in the room was the same as on yes- 
terday—but his sister, where was she? The spirit of 
the place had departed, As he was retiring, a packet on 
the table attracted his attention. It was directed in her 
own writing to his address. He tore it open, and found 
there a small locket presented by him to her many 
years previous: he touched the spring, and as it flew 
open a ringlet of her own hair floated on the table. How 
often, amid the dreariness of after years, was that slight 
memento bathed in his overgushing tears. 

A few days before this, she had been unusually 
gloomy and depressed. She went often to her usual 
haunts, and returned home sad and silent. On the 
previous evening she was sitting over a fountain which 
for years had been a favorite retreat; while there, her 
brother, who had been strolling through the woods, 
came near her unnoticed, and discovered that she was 
in tears : as silently as he came he stole away, and had 
almost forgotten the circumstance, until the morning 
of her sudden and mysterious disappearance. It then 
flashed upon him. An old servant, in passing near her 
window, about midnight, discovered lights in her cham- 
ber, and imagined that he could see forms flit by. He 
went to his own room, and in a short time thought that 
he heard strange noises. Someone wascrying. As he 
lay perfectly still, it ceased, and was succeeded by whis- 
perings so faint that he could but hear the sound—a 
hurried tread as of two persons, and again all was silence. 
As he was dozing into a second sleep he heard the sound 
of carriage wheels along the road, but attributed all to 
superstitious misgivings, until his slumbers were bro- 


Hours, days, weeks, months and years elapsed, and 
she was not heard from. All was deep mystery. Mes- 
sengers were scattered over the continent, and wealth 
exhausted, but the least clue had not been found to 
solve the mystery. Such measures appeared to have 
been taken as to render the search in vain. 

Her brother could not move a step without thinking 
of her—he could not remain where she had been—he 
longed for an escape from thought; for it was a pain to 
think, to live. He closed his villa on the Como, and 
travelled, where he knew not, he cared not. The same 
to him were clouds and sunshine, day and night, peace 
and turmoil. A dim and sepulchral void was in his 
heart. The 


** Beauty of the grass and splendor of the flowers” 


was unnoticed by him. The storm and the tempest, 
when the demons of the cloud shook their shroud upon 
the earth, were his element. He was driven like a 
blighted leaf before the wind, and in the darkness of 
his despair longed for the strife and the red flash of 
swords. 

He looked upon the world, and cried in the bitterness 
of his grief, “I am alone.” For his parents had de- 
parted, and his sister had left him. He was alone, and 
he asked not for sympathy, and he dreamed not of love. 
The bright earth was yet beautiful: the glittering dew 
heralded its morn and shadowy twilight its eve, and at 
night the moon shed its mystic beams, and the stars, 
the eternal sentinels of time, spangled the heavens. 
Yet the sadness that pervaded his being, was blent with 
them, and darkened the face of nature. Link by link 
had been sundered of the chain that bound him to 
earth—cloud by cloud had arisen upon his hopes, and 
all was dreary and desolate. The sunshine of his 
youth had passed. In his meditations he would cling 
to the hope that Genevieve yet lived. Fame’s eagle 
pinions lured him not—ambition’s syren hopes were 
forgotten—that lyre, the sound of which people heard 
entranced, was untouched, and the beautiful visions 
of the poet were beaten back to their sad and silent 
chambers, 

Five years of suspense had passed, and she was un- 
heard of. He resolved to make one more effort to 
penetrate the mystery. Wandering along the Seine, 
he at length reached Paris. Of his entrance into that 
city—of his danger and of his rescue, we have already 
recounted in the preceding chapter. Having exhaust- 
ed the patience of the gentle reader, we hasten now 
from the retrospect to the events of the present. Read- 
er, we abominate all comparisons, but we trust that you 
will find our narrative like a river, whose fountain is 
dull and lazy, but which, as its banks widen and its 
waters increase, will be found pleasant to the sight, 
You have lingered thus far with us to pluck the flower 
from the roadside; go on, and hand in hand we will 
open to your vision the wide landscape: perchance in 
the forests and groves, and by the murmuring waters, 
something may be found that will cheat existence for 
a moment of its palling realities and its sickening 
anxieties. 

Armine in his slumbers had sent through the untrod 
vista of the future, a brightening dream; for although 
darkness and gloom rest upon the shrine, the spirit and 
the divinity still hover there, and seraph-winged and 
fresh-breathing hope descends like the dove on the 
waters of the past, and brightens, as with an Eden spell, 





ken on the next morning with the noise of the searchers. 





the dim clouds of the future. 
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THE WEST FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 
By L. M., of Washington City. 
( Concluded.) 
CHAPTER IV. 


The Indians, perceiving that they would not be able 
to escape by flight, resolved to sell their lives at a dear 
price to the victors. 

Their loaded arms were stacked near the spot where 
they were constructing their rafts. On the first alarm, 
those who were not injured by the sudden fire from the 
top of the river bank, sprung to their rifles and stood on 
the defensive. ‘They separated partially, and retreated 
slowly backwards along the beach, selecting at the same 
time the antagonists with whom they intended to grap- 
ple, and try the fate of war. The settlers pressed on 
vigorously, not at all forgetting the injunction of their 
commander, that “‘ each man must buckle to his man,” 
or the enemy would escape with only a trifling loss. 

The fire from the bluff had been deadly, but still a 
sufficient number of the enemy remained to give full 
employment to the assailants. The savages discharged 
their pieces with effect, wounding five of the settlers so 
that they could render no assistance to their comrades. 
‘Those who had fired first, having reloaded, came to the 
succor of those who were in front. The commander 
led the van, giving his orders in a loud and animated 
tone. » He seemed to have lost his usual coolness, and 
to have been wrought up, by the conviction of the deep 
stake which was to be won or lost in this game of life 
and death, to a pitch of enthusiasm bordering on mad- 
ness. His whole countenance was full of desperate 
fury. His eye was lighted up by the feeling of revenge 
that was burning within him. The watchword was 
“no quarters.” Selecting the largest and fiercest of the 
enemy, the dauntless veteran gave him to understand 
by his movements upon him, that he had selected him 
as the object of his attack. He then made a sudden 
run at him, as though he sought an individual encounter 
with him, hand to hand, which threw the chief off his 
guard, and operated as a momentary surprize. At that 
instant the commander halted. As quickas thought, he 
raised his rifle, applied his long practised eye to the 
sight, fired, and the Indian fell, who had scarcely reached 
the earth before his adversary buried his tomahawk in 
his brains, drew out his knife, took the scalp, and put it 
into his leather shot pouch. As the parties fought along 
the edge of the water, the warriors, according to custom, 
kept up a loud yelling to encourage each other. But it 
became fainter and fainter, until at last their number 
was so much diminished, that they saw that they must 
all be cut off, unless they saved themselves by a despe- 
rate effort to fly. Eight of them threw their arms be- 
hind them, and plunged head foremost into the river, 
two or three of whom were already badly wounded. 
The victorious party, with their pieces ready, waited till 
they should rise to take breath, and then fired. One 
who came up, was pouring out blood from his mouth in 
a stream, but he was instantly wounded again, and roll- 
ing over and over, he at last, after a desperate struggle, 
sunk to rise no more. These unerring marksmen killed 
off all who had fled but two, who being expert swim- 
mers, made their way safely to the opposite shore, a dis- 
tance of nearly a mile. The settlers stood and watched 








them with intense interest, hoping that they were 
wounded, and that at last they would go down. But, 
after a long time, they were espied slowly ascending 
the bank. After they had reached the bluff, they sat 
down to rest themselves, when the whites raised a 
loud ery after them, to which they replied in defying 
tones and ejaculations. 

The hatred of these emigrants to the west towards the 
unlettered and uncivilized sons of the forest, was with- 
out any limit, and was met in a corresponding temper. 
The state of North Carolina claimed all the territory 
from the sea to the eastern bank of the Mississippi. 
She had invited all, who were sufficiently daring and 
brave to form settlements on her western boundary, to 
do so; and had promised to each head of a family, a 
preemption right to six hundred and forty acres of land. 
After the termination of our revolutionary war, the 
same state had allotted to the officers and soldiers of 
her continental line, large parcels of soil over which 
the Indians were then roaming, as rewards for their per- 
severing zeal and signal bravery, in defending the rights 
of the colonies against the usurpations of the mother 
country. Whenever the boundaries of the new settle- 
ments were enlarged, the men, women and children, 
were set upon by the savages and slaughtered. It was 
forever uncertain when or where they would make 
their attacks. They came suddenly, perpetrated the 
meditated mischief, then disappeared, and buried them- 
selves in their fastnesses and hiding places. The hos- 
tility between these parties was unappeasable. The 
one was resolved to hold the property which had been 
allotted to it under the sanction of the law; the other 
adhered with unrelenting tenacity to the land which had 
been given them by the Great Spirit. The war which 
had so long depended between these combatants, and 
which had been prosecuted with such disastrous fortunes 
to both, was bloody and ferocious to the last degree. 
Every other consideration was finally swallowed up in 
the gratification of personal revenge. The white man 
hated the Indian, and the Indian hated the white man. 
Both saw that nothing Jess than the most daring acts of 
personal courage could save them from total extermina- 
tion. 

Those of the whites who had gone into the recent 
conflict, had parted from their families, with a resolution 
regardless of all consequences, under the conviction 
that although their lot was a hard one, it must be met 
with a courage equal to the exigent circumstances in 
which they were placed. After this bloody battle or 
rather massacre was over, the conquerors turned their 
attention to the condition of their associates. Four 
of them had been killed, and nine of them wounded. 
The former were hastily buried in the sand. But the 
situation of the latter, awakened all the generous sym- 
pathies of those who had escaped unhurt. They cried 
constantly for water to slake their burning thirst. One 
poor fellow who was desperately hurt, implored them 
to put anend to his misery, by shooting him through 
the head ; for he was certain, he said, that he could not 
live. Some, in their agonies, prayed earnestly that 
their sufferings might be quickly ended in death. This 
party had gone on their expedition suddenly. They 
possessed no means to heal the sick or wounded, even if 
there had been time to collect them. What was to be 
done with these unfortunate men? They could not be 
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left to die. There were no vehicles on which to trans- 
port them, and it seemed impossible to get them along 
over a rough and narrow trace, every where crossed by 
fallen timber, and at many points covered with large 
loose rocks; this difficulty seemed to baffle all the devi- 
ces of the commander and his comrades, and to fill them 
with distress. At length, a simple contrivance was sug- 
gested and adopted. Round pieces of timber were pro- 
cured, which were flattened at the ends, that were to 
rest on the ground. These pieces were connected by 
broad flat slips that were inserted and extended from 
side toside. The poles were raised to the shoulders of 
the horse, and a blanket thrown over his back. Then 
a broad string, like a breast-band, was drawn round the 
breast of the animal. On these vehicles, resembling 
hand-barrows, these poor fellows were laid. One man 
led the horse carefully and slowly, and two others fol- 
lowed behind, occasionally lifting up these contrivances, 
and easing them over the bad places and rocky ob- 
structions that lay in the way. It was impossible for 
the party to make more than ten miles a day. The 
distance from the Tennessee to Nashville was one hun- 
dred and thirty miles. On the march, the sufferings of 
those who had been shot were indescribable. On the 
fifth day, one of the men grew rapidly worse, and it 
was obvious that he must die, for the ball had pene- 
trated the groin and could not be extracted, Orders 
were given that the whole party should halt and await 
the result of the struggle which the dying man was 
maintaining against the rapid approaches of death. 
His courage, however, was unshaken. When night 
set in, fires were kindled and the guard mounted. 
The sufferer beckoned to the commander to come near 
him. Having done so, he said that he could not live 
till morning ; that he wished to say a few words to him, 
his old friend and companion in arms. He then re- 
quested the veteran, down whose weather-beaten cheek 
tears were stealing, to tell his wife that he had fought 
and fallen as became a brave soldier. To tell the same 
to his chidren, when they became old enough to under- 
stand, how, when and why he had given up his life in 
their defence, and that they must never lose any oppor- 
tunity of avenging his blood. He further desired that 
the place where he might be buried should be carefully 
marked, so that when the savages were driven from the 
country, his bones might be collected, and laid along 
side of those of his elder brother, who had but a few 
months before likewise fallen heroically in a desperate 
encounter with the enemy. Finally, he wished to bid 
farewell to all who were present. They came around 
him, and clasped his feeble hand. Not a word was 
spoken, but all were melted into tears, 

It was one of the many striking characteristics of 
these early emigrants, that amidst the roughest scenes 
and most appalling dangers, they were forever united 
to one another by the most devoted affection. About 
an hour before day-light the patient expired. When 
the day dawned, the dead body was taken to a rocky 


nook about fifty yards from the trace, and there laid.- 


The party gathered up the stones which were lying 
round on the surface of the ground, and erected a kind 
of rude mausoleum on the top of which they placed 
pieces of fallen timber, in compliance with the dying 
man’s request. This simple monument is known to 
this hour, and the melancholy history which is connect- 





ed with it, is still recited by the descendants of the un- 
fortunate victim. After this pious labor was performed, 
the weary march was resumed. The wound which 
had been inflicted upon.Henry was in itself not dange- 
rous. But the weather was excessively hot—there was 
nothing that could be applied to it, to cleanse it, but cold 
water. Fatigue, want of proper sustenance, bodily and 
mental irritation, brought on bim a slow and insidious 
fever which exhausted all his strength. No longer able 
to sit in his saddle, he was placed upon the vehicle 
which had been occupied by his dead companion. On 
the evening of the fourteenth day the party arrived with- 
in seven miles of the station. An early start was made 
in the morning, and at about four o’clock in the evening 
the caravan appeared on the top of the lofty hill that 
overlooked Nashville. The commander and the spy 
rode together in front, the latter carrying a slender 
hickory pole in his hand, with all the scalps that had 
been taken strung upon it. Some of the children who 
were near the gate first descried the returning party, 
and gave the word. All who were within instantly 
rushed out and gathered up close together, seeming to 
be afraid to advance and meet the fatal news which 
might be brought. That the late encounter had made 
widows of some and orphans of others, the train of 
wounded which followed in the rear, rendered almost 
certain. Behind all, came the five young squaws who 
had been taken prisoners, for the commander treated 
them with the greatest humanity, as it was one of his 
truisms that no brave man would ever lay his hand 
upon a woman in anger. At length there was a halt. 
The wife of the commander, as usual, was in front. 
When the veteran alighted, her oldest children being 
around her feet, she embraced him. But each of the 
wives of those who had been killed, cried out, ‘Great 
God! is my husband dead?” “Is he killed?” No re- 
plies were made. These women did not shed tears or 
shriek, but they set up the wild howl of maniacs—the 
result of utter despair. No one was yet prepared to 
give the stirring details of the recent battle. The wife 
of the commander first rallied and gave directions to 
have the widowed women taken away and placed in 
their cabins, whilst the friends of those who were lying 
on their litters were engaged in lifting them up in their 
blankets, and carrying them along slowly to their beds. 
But all were astonished and grieved at the spectral ap- 
pearance of Henry. Only a little while before, he had 
gone forth to the battle broil, full of health and life and 
joy. His commander cherished for him a paternal at- 
tachment. His courage, energy, and noble bearing, 
had won the regards of all around him. The wife of 
the commander gave him her unceasing personal care. 
She administered to him those simples that were at 
hand, and best calculated to abate and finally to remove 
his fever, and those tonics which could be procured in 
the woods. She would not permit any one to wash 
and cleanse his wound, but performed this duty herself. 
Seeing that he was despondent—that there was some- 
thing within him that weighed upon his heart—this 
generous woman endeavored to revive his hopes by 
every appliance and suggestion within her power. 
After many weeks of suffering, Henry became percep- 
tibly better. The five prisoners rode on their Indian 
ponies. They were dressed in the clothes that had 
been taken from the neighboring station. On their 
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first arrival no one noticed them. They sat on their 
horses with their heads bent down, nor did they dare 
to look up. At last the women suggested that 
some disposition sh ild be made of these unfortu- 
nate beings, who th y alleged must be worn out by 
their tedious march. Signs were made to them to 
dismount. Having done so, they were directed to pass 
the gate into the station, where they halted and stood 
up ina cluster, their eyes directed to the earth and 
their long coal-black hair floating over their shoulders. 
They did not appear to be dejected, but prepared, with 
the characteristic fortitude of the savage, for any fate, 
however disastrous, that might await them. The wife 
of the commander approached them—halted—viewed 
them intently, and walked several times round them. 
At last she exclaimed, “I suppose these poor creatures 
had nothing to do with murdering our people. We 
must do something for them, as they are, like ourselves, 
human!” A man who resided in the station, who spoke 
Cherokee, and who had been three years a prisoner in 
the nation, was then called up, who addressed the 
squaws in their native tongue. They appeared to be 
overwhelmed with surprise. After recovering a little, 
they threw up their eyes, their countenances beaming 
with joy. Without daring to make any reply to what 
was said, they obeyed a command that was given 
them to retire to a cabin where something was set for 
them to eat. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. B. was taken to a town, distant about three 
miles from the place where the murder of her husband 
and his companions had been perpetrated. On her 
arrival all the inhabitants gathered around her. Many 
aged warriors and squaws came limping along with the 
crowd, who viewed her with intense and eager curi- 
osity. They talked earnestly and incessantly with the 
chief, who held her as his prisoner, and who appeared 
to be giving to his audience copious details of the events 
of the recent capture. When he drew out his toma- 
hawk, and exhibited with it the manner of the assault 
upon Col. B., and the young white men, the rest testi- 
fied their gratification by loud shouts. Towards Mrs- 
B. there were no manifestations of compassion in a 
single individual of this mass of savages. 

When she had reached the hut of her master, she was 
given to understand that she must go out every day 
and hunt for such loose pieces of wood, as she might be 
able to carry upon her head or in her arms, and bring 
them to the hut to be used in cooking. This was 
nearly all that she was required to do. The two boys of 
the squaw accompanied her on these expeditions, and 
after awhile became so much attached to her that they 
could not be kept away from her. The caresses of 
Mrs. B. seemed to gratify both them and the mother. 

Towards the middle of the summer, many of the 
Indians fell sick with fever, and were utterly neglected 
by the rest. The humane feelings of Mrs. B. were 
aroused in behalf of the sufferers. Her residence in 
Carolina had made her familiar with the treatment of 
those inflammatory diseases that are common in south- 
ern latitudes. She administered so successfully those 
simple remedies, which were found in the woods, that 
many who were ill recovered. Perceiving the effects of 








her skill, the whole of the population began to look 
upon her with a kind of superstitious reverence, 
Wherever she went they paid her a voluntary homage, 
as though she bore about her the wand of a charmer, 
All who were diseased, came to her, confidently expect- 
ing relief. If she could not cure them, still she was 
often able, and always anxious to mitigate their suffer. 
ings. These employments diverted her attention in 
some degree, from her own misfortunes, and filled up 
hours which would otherwise have been given to des- 
pondency. 

Mrs. B. earnestly desired to revisit the boat, which 
she presumed might still be at the place where it had 
been captured. An application having been made 
through the squaw to the chief, permission was granted 
her todoso. ‘Taking the oldest boy with her, she set 
out early one morning, and on her arrival at the river, 
found the vessel fastened to a large tree. The water 
had fallen, and had left her on the dry beach. The 
heat of the sun had warped the planks, that were green 
when they were put on, and already a general decay 
had commenced. Looking on this scene of the over- 
whelming calamity that had befallen herself and her 
family, Mrs. B. burst into tears, and delivered herself 


up to her sorrows. 


Her poignant recollections of the past were suddenly 
awakened into new life and energy. Seating herself 
upon a log, she asked herself, “Shall I ever return to 
the enjoyments of civilized life? or am I doomed to 
spend the rest of my days amidst the haunts of the 
savage? What has become of my children? My 
daughter—my manly boy—my little girls? my nume- 
rous relatives and friends, whom I left behind me when 
I entered upon this hazardous and disastrous journey to 
these western wilds?” Engrossed by these gloomy 
thoughts Mrs. B. sat a long time, and unconsciously 
sobbed aloud in all the bitterness of her grief. At 
length, she summoned enough of courage to venture on 
board the boat, the upper deck of which she reached 
with great difficulty. Descending from it, she entered 
her own apartment. The plunderers had left one bed, 
three or four stools, and several smaller articles of little 
value, together with the few books which she had 
brought along with her. Amongst these was the large 
family Bible in which the ages of her children had been 
set down in the hand-writing of her husband. He had 
purchased it immediately after their marriage. At the 
sight of this well known volume the heart of Mrs. B. 
leaped with joy. Springing forward, and hastily seiz- 
ing it, she found that it was not materially injured. 
The sudden and unexpected recovery of this precious 
record, was a subject of unspeakable gratification to 
one imbued with such deep religious feelings as this 
widowed woman. She bore it back with her to the town, 
and reperused its contents with increasing fondness and 
interest. She often declared, afterwards, that she 
read it so.constantly during her protracted exile, that 
she committed every word of it to memory. She also 
stated, that it had continually strengthened her faith— 
revived her drooping spirits—reanimated her hopes, and 
fortified her patience. Mrs. B. did not take a last adieu 
of this frail barque without a pang. She had first entered 
it with a thousand anticipated pleasures. It had borne 
her over the placid stream with all her once prosperous, 
but now calamitous worldly fortunes. Like everything 
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else that is merely physical, it must soon be broken up 
by the great destroyer, Time, and its fragments drifted 
away into the deep ocean. This rude structure had 
once been her domicil, where she had worshipped her 
household gods—had loved her husband and her chil- 
dren. The memory of these endearments is too plea- 
sant and mournful to the soul of woman, ever to be 
forgotten! 

The little girls who had been taken off by the old 
Indian woman, whose name was Luggi, were too young 
long to remember their mother. Their protector ca- 
ressed them with more than maternal assiduity and 
tenderness. Although these children had been nursed 
in the lap of indulgence, yet they were soon reconciled 
to lie down upon the dirt floor of this Indian woman’s 
hut, and to fall away into sleep in her arms. She gave 
almost all her time, and certainly all her affections, to 
them. She followed them, and participated in their 
plays and amusements, subdued their aversion to her 
unsightly exterior, by her incessant kindnesses and 
extravagant attachment. They called her, and re- 
garded her, as their mother. 

The son of Mrs. B. was carried about seventy miles 
south into the interior of the country. Ele was em- 
ployed in beating corn into a kind of coarse meal, for the 
use of the family in which he was domiciliated. 

Emily, as has been stated, was allotted to serve a 
haughty young chieftain. He lived about thirty miles 
from the river; he did not speak toher, and scarcely 
ever looked at her. She viewed him with horror. He 
was one of those younger men whose passions were 
still turbulent, who loved the bloody strife of war, and 
who hated every human being in whose veins there 
was a single drop of the white man’s blood. Perhaps 
it was this detestation that protected Emily from ill usage 
by this ferocious savage. He had participated in all the 
bold marauds of his tribe into the settlements of the 
whites—had assisted in burning some of his prisoners 
alive—had danced around them, and exulted in their 
frightful screams. His wild and penetrating glance 
indicated the storming and unrelenting passions that 
revelled within him. No helpless and unresisting cap- 
tive could behold him without involuntarily shuddering. 

After two days’ march, Emily’s master reached the 
town over which he exercised unlimited dominion. It 
contained between four and five hundred persons. The 
sun was about two hours high. She was overcome by 
excessive fatigue ; her feet were blistered and swollen. 
Nothing but that love of life, which dwells in every 
human bosom, sustained her. When the party reached 
the town-square it was halted. The eyes of the as- 
sembled inhabitants were fixed on Emily. Her lofty 
pride and maiden modesty, shrunk before the eager 
and intrusive gaze of these rejoicing savages. She was 
unable to utter a word that any one of the throng 
around her could understand, or to ask for mercy from 
a human being amongst them. Whether she was to 
remain under the control of him in whose custody she 
now was; whether she was to be turned over to some 
other master ; or what was to be her fate, were ques- 
tions which she asked herself, but which it was impos- 
sible for her to resolve. Whilst she stood in this agi- 
tated and anxious state of mind, her eyes bent to the 
earth, and her cheek of a deadly paleness, an Indian 


at Emily, with an eye full of compassion, she smiled 
graciously, and as if all her sympathies were aroused 
in her behalf. The girl was of unrivalled beauty, and 
appeared to be about seventeen. Her person was tall, 
and straight as an arrow; her eye was jet black, like 
most of her race; her hair long and glossy, and her 
chest round and full. There was an uncommon sweet- 
ness in the expression of her countenance, and in her 
movements a surpassing natural grace and elegance. 
Her complacency shadowed forth the gentleness and 
humanity of her nature. The dress of this young beauty, 
and the deference paid to her by those of her sex, who 
were around her, indicated that she was of exalted 
rank. She wore a loose garment, made of calico of 
glaring colors, which had been brought into the nation 
by the French and Spanish traders. There was bound 
around her forehead a band of broad silver lace, and in 
her ears she had no less than four sets of silver ear- 
drops. Her step was quick and buoyant. Extending 
her hand slily, she seized that of Emily, and pressed it 
gently. This simple token of a secret regard, was the 
more affecting, because it could not be expressed openly 
for fear of danger, and fell on the heart of the desolate 
stranger like a message of mercy borne by an angel of 
light. 

Emily’s emotions were unutterable; a delicious hope 
sprung up in her bosom, and revived her. Perceiving 
that she was faint and exhausted, the girl, of her own 
motion, flew with the speed and elasticity of a deer, 
and quickly returning, handed Emily some water in a 
small gourd, of which she drank. About sundown the 
chief moved towards his cabin, his prisoner following, 
and the Indian girl lingering behind. Having reached 
it, the plunder was unloaded from the backs of the 
ponies. The squaw seemed to be much delighted. 
Emily, unable to stand any longer, sunk down upon a 
log that lay near the door. Instantly the young Indian 
girl came, and seated herself beside her, and spoke to 
her softly in Cherokee. Emily could only reply by 
looks expressive of her gratitude and pleasure. The 
girl raised her hand, and felt Emily’s hair, neck, arms 
and hands, then smiled. At last the squaw beckoned to 
Emily to come into the hut. The chief threw himself 
carelessly upon the floor, and spoke to those about him 
roughly and authoritatively. 

Early the next morning, the girl came in search of 
her new acquaintance, The two were soon united by 
the warmest attachment. Emily began to learn the 
Cherokee, and made rapid progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of it. Her monotonous existence was re- 
lieved and cheered by a constant association with this 
innocent and beautiful child of nature. 

When the summer heat had ripened the crop, notice 
was given to the surrounding towns, that the chiefs 
would celebrate the green corn dance. This is the car- 
nival of the savages. The day before that of the cele- 
bration, every householder extinguished the fire in his 
cabin, and set out with all his family to the general 
rendezvous. The chiefs were placed within a circular 
piece of ground. The dance was commenced ; being 
led off to the sound of a rude kind of music, by the 
young warriors and squaws, If any culprits had been 
lying out, and entered within this circle, without being 
apprehended, they were absolved from all punishment 
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Towards the close of this annual festival, all those 
who were discontented with their wives, brought them 
up to the chiefs, and delivered them over, declaring that 
they could not find them in meat any longer. This 
was equivalent to a dissolution of the marriage. The 
squaws, in this condition, submitted without a murmur, 
and in many cases, were selected by other warriors as 
their wives. When the assembly was about to be dis- 
solved, the most venerable of the chiefs taking two dry 
sticks and rubbing them together, till they became 
ignited, kindled up a large fire, each householder taking 
with him to his home, however distant, a live chunk. 
During the period of this celebration, all was gladness 
and hilarity. The passions of these savages were lulled 
into rest, as if by enchantment. The depending hos- 
tilities with the whites were forgotten, as well as all 
personal difficulties amongst themselves. Even the 
children participated in the general joy. The good- 
natured joke, so common with all the Indian tribes, 
was passed round by the veteran chiefs, whose 
vigorous muscles were often relaxed into a general 
laughter. 

Not long after this event, a warrior, whose exploits 
in the field had acquired for him a great name, was 
taken sick. He lived near the residence of Emily’s 
master. During his protracted illness, she often went 
with her associate tosee him. Neither his children nor 
his brother chiefs paid him much attention, He lay 
week after week, without uttering a single groan or 
complaint. At last he died. No one shed a tear or 
manifested any sorrow. But the warriors assembled, 
and held a short council. Towards night, several of 
the men came to the place where the body was lying. 
One of them set to work upon a piece of wood, which he 
soon fashioned into the form of a bow, and which he 
rendered as smooth and light as he judged necessary. 
To it he attached a long and strong sinew taken from a 
stag that had been killed, and the whole was made 
ready for use. The other men were engaged in making 
arrows out of slender pieces of cane, into the ends of 
which feathers were nicely inserted. 

During the night, the wife of the deceased was ear- 
nestly employed in baking bread made of Indian meal. 
Three or four were digging the grave. ‘Towards day- 
light, the moon shining brightly, the dead body was 
borne to its last resting place. After being laid down, 
one of the party stepped forward, and placed the bow 
and arrows along side of the deceased—then he added a 
pipe—a parcel of tobacco—a shot pouch—buckskin leg- 
gins—a tomahawk and scalping knife—a light gourd, 
and a dozen loaves of the bread. The corpse was then 
hastily covered over—the family of the deceased look- 
ing on apparently with deep interest. Very soon the 
whole party returned to their homes in profound silence. 

When the corn became ripe and sufficiently dried, 
and the weather somewhat cool, Emily observed that 
the warriors were often assembled in their council 
house, and that others came from the adjacent towns. 
On more than one occasion, they were overheard de- 
bating angrily. Some who were called the Red-Sticks, 
were in favor of a further prosecution of the war, whilst 
others were for peace. The voices of the former, being 
mostly young men, prevailed. In a little while all 
seemed to be busily engaged. The more active were 
moving in different directions, gathering up their pow- 





der—examining their rifles—picking their flints, and 
running their bullets and buckshot. 

A large party went out upon the hunt, and returned 
quickly, loaded with game. It was manifest to Emily 
that an expedition into the white settlements was on 
foot. The thought that these savages might make 
another successful incursion, and cut off many in the 
tragical manner in which her father had fallen, filled 
her boson with anxiety and distress. One evening a 
universal excitement prevailed amongst the population. 
All were gathered in the town square: the chiefs were 
equipped in their warlike costumes—their faces paint- 
ed—their guns by their sides, and feathers in their tur- 
bans. They sat in silence a long time. At last, about 
eight o’clock, all the warriors joined in a low murmur- 
ing kind of lament. But in a short time, their voices 
were pitched to a higher key, and they sung louder, 
The whole, rising suddenly, commenced dancing ; they 
moved along in a creeping attitude, as though they were 
approaching, in the dead of the night, the resting place 
of the white man—then they halted, as if they had 
fired—then they broke forth in violent screams and 
yellings—drew their tomahawks and scalping knives— 
then advanced upon the fve, and represented the killing 
of the victims—the taking of their scalps—the groans 
and cries of the wounded—the seizing of the plunder— 
and wound up with the loud shouts of victory! This 
scene, which Emily witnessed—lingering near it as she 
did, unobserved—aroused all her sympathies. Uncon- 
scious of its effects upon her at the moment, she found 
herself, at the close, suffused in tears ; she imagined that 
she again saw the victorious chieftains slaying her 
father, and butchering his young companions. The 
next morning she saw this war party take the trace, 
and commence their journey ; she watched it until it 
disappeared—then returned, to bewail in silence her 
hard and protracted separation from all she held dear 
upon earth. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Many weeks elapsed before Henry became conva. 
lescent. His recovery was retarded by incessant anxiety 
about the fate of Emily, whose absence increased the 
violence of that passion with which her worth and 
beauty had inspired him. There were no means by 
which he could hear from her, if living; or of her, i/ 
dead. At last he confided his secret to the wife of the 
commander, who was keenly alive to whatever con- 
cerned his interests and happiness. She consoled and 
amused him by all those attentions which charming 
woman pays so successfully to the despondent and 
afflicted. 

Both the Indians and the settlers had become tired of 
the war. The fires that were continually kindled by 
the former around the humble dwellings of the latter— 
the murder of the men, and the capture of the women 
and their children—had made the whites anxious for 
peace. They knew, also, that there were crowds of 
persons in the Carolinas who wished to make their way 
to the new land of promise, and who were deterred from 
doing so by the numerous dangers that lay before them. 
A large emigration would soon render the present pos- 
sessors of the Indian country invincible. 
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The more sagacious of the Indian chiefs perceived 
that if hostilities were continued, they must at last be 
exterminated. They, therefore, believed it to be better 
to save a portion of their lands for themselves and 
tribe, than to lose all. There were many, however, 
and especially the young and fiery warriors, who were 
vehemently opposed to these counsels. But at last it 
was agreed, that a prisoner who was held by the sava- 
ges, should be sent with proposals for a reconciliation. 
After a delay of several months, it was stipulated that 
the representatives of the Cherokee tribe, and commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, should meet at 
a point on the Holston, for the purpose of making a 
treaty. In order to provide against any possible dan- 
ger, it was understood that the parties should appear on 
the ground without arms; and that if a pacification 
could not be effected, both were to return to their homes 
without molestation. 

The commissioners arrived the evening before the day 
of the appointed meeting. The next morning, the 
chiefs, being more than a hundred in number, made their 
appearance, accompanied by their interpreter. A rude 
circular structure, made of stakes and poles, and cover- 
ed over with bushes, had been hastily put up, for the 
accommodation of the company. All were introduced 
to the commissioners in a formal manner. The first 
was the chief of the whole nation, the illustrious T uske- 
nehaw, He bore his gigantic form proudly—looked 
intently at the white men around, and with all that set- 
tled malice which he had inherited from his departed 
ancestors. It was evident that he was driven by a 
stern necessity to engage in the work before him, and 
that he loved his people and his fame far better than 
his life. The leading commissioner was a man of rare 
natural gifts, and perfectly acquainted with the Indian 
character. He spoke to the soured and unrelenting 
chieftain, in a tone well calculated to soothe his wound- 
ed pride, and dispose him to conciliation. After a while 
he agreed to smoke the pipe of peace. The rest of the 
warriors were amongst the stoutest and bravest of the 
tribe. Some of them were scarred over with wounds; 
others were young, impetuous, and still anxious for the 
bloody strife of battle. The recent events which had 
deprived them of many of their daring comrades, were 
still fresh in their recollection. The love of revenge 
was only slumbering in their bosoms—not extinguished. 
The next morning the terms of a treaty were specifically 
announced. When they were perfectly understood by 
Tuskenehaw, he said that they would be considered— 
but it was manifest that he looked on them with deep 
displeasure. They were those which the victor pre- 
scribes to the vanquished, All the Indians retired, walk- 
ing slowly in single file, with their heads bent down, to 
a thick wood half a mile from the encampment. Here 
they continued in solemn council till deep in the night, 
when they kindled up their fires and lay down to rest 
At about 10 o’clock the next day they returned, and 
very soon the negotiations were renewed. After some 
efforts were made to draw out a reply from Tuskene- 
haw, he rose; it seemed as if his bosom would burst, so 
tumultuous were the thoughts that were within. Sub- 
duing his emotions, and assuming all that self-collection 
which marks his race, he said, in substance, ‘‘ When I 
was a boy, not much higher than my father’s knee, | 


far away, beyond those mountains, towards the rising 

sun. There was then no war. The red man then 

caught his fish, and killed his deer, and hoed his corn in 

peace. One day the white man came, and told my fa- 

ther that he and his people must give up their cabins 

and their springs, and go away. But they would not, 

And there was war. For a great many moons the 

ground soaked up the blood of the red and white men, 

At last there was peace. My father, and his people, 

and women and children, left the bones of their fathers 

far behind, and came on this side the mountains. When 

I grew up to be a warrior, the whites came again, and 

told my father that they wanted some more Indian 

country, for that they had become as thick as the leaves 

on the trees. Again we went to war, and my father 

and many of his people have been killed by your rifles. 

Now you want me to go away with my squaws and 

people and children. We have kindled fires around 

your cabins; we have buried our tomahawks in the 

brains of your men, and have taken their scalps; we 

have captured your women, and have done you a great 
deal of harm; but you have killed our bravest warriors ; 

you are getting strong, and we weak: | will not speak 
with a forked tongue: my voice is for peace.” To- 
wards the close of this speech, the countenance of the 
orator became solemn and sad. As soonas he was seated, 
a young man about eight and twenty arose, His eye 
was full of passion, which it seemed impossible for him 
to repress. Several minutes elapsed before he could 
uttera word. Atlength he said, “ My voice is for war, 
I have killed all the whites 1 could find. They came 
and said they must have my mother’s corn-field—she 
was not troubling these white people, but was living in 
her own cabin, with me and the rest of her children, 
They said if she did not go, they would drive her 
away. Where was she to go, without bread or meat ? 
But they made her come to this far distant country, and 
now we must goaway again. I, and all the brave war- 
riors of my town, will die and be buried alongside of 
their fathers. Those who are afraid, like squaws, will 
let the white man come and drive them off. My voice 
is for war.” The orator was excited tofury. What he 
said was followed by a long and low murmur of disap- 
probation. The chiefs again retired, and were long en- 
gaged in council. The next day Tuskenehaw reported 
that his red brothers were divided in opinion—that he 
had determimed to go home and consult all his people— 
that he hoped they would agree to a treaty—that within 
four moons he would send runners and let the commis- 
sioners know what he and his warriors would do. 

The assembly being dissolved, Tuskenehaw and his 
party bid farewell, and set out on their return, The 
commissioners retired to one of the settlements, there to 
await the result of the deliberations of the chiefs and 
their people. In the meantime the news that peace 
might soon be made, flew through Virginia and the 
Carolinas with the speed of the wind. Hundreds of 
families conimenced preparations for a removal to the 
far west. As might have been expected, every heart at 
the Nashville and contiguous stations, was overjoyed at 
the rumor that a reconciliation would be effected between 
the hostile parties. They had poured out their blood 
like water in a long, desperate, and, often times, doubt- 
fal conflict. The veteran commander said that he was 
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the remainder of his days, to cultivate his fields in peace. 
Henry gathered strength and hopes rapidly. Very 
soon he was on his feet. His person quickly swelled 
out into its former fulness and manliness; but, a cloud 
now and then settled upon his brow ; the fate of her to 
whom he ardently desired to unite his fortunes, and 
who had long possessed his purest affections, was as 
yet unknown—but rumors came that Emily’s father had 
been murdered, and his family saved. After a painful 
and protracted suspense, news was brought to the com- 
missioners that the terms prescribed to Tuskenehaw 
and his tribe were accepted. It went by express to the 
east, and to the west, and soon reached all who were in- 
terested in this glorious and joyful event. It was 
arranged that an exchange of prisoners should be effect- 
ed as quickly as possible. 

A large company had set out from western Virginia, 
immediately after the meeting of the commissioners and 
Indians, and had arrived at a landing on the Holston 
before the conclusion of the peace. They were already 
nearly prepared to descend the river (having construct- 
ed boats) for Nashville, the point to which all emigrants 
first directed their attention. Henry was informed of 
the intended movement of this party. Fired with the 
thought of ascertaining the fate of Emily and her fami- 
ly—of restoring them to liberty and to their friends—he 
prepared to make a rapid journey to East Tennessee, 
and to‘descend the river with the emigrants. In aid of 
these views, several persons, whose relations were held 
in captivity, proposed to go over-land to the nation, and 
aid in collecting all the prisoners at Nicojack, whence 
they might be taken on board the boats. After a hasty 
preparation, Henry and his servant were ready to set 
out. Going to the wife of the commander, to bid her 
farewell, she said that she had packed up with his bag- 
gage some bundles for Mrs. B, and her family, which 
she desired might be sent to them before he saw them. 
She knew, she said, that they must be in need of every 
thing. There was so much delicacy in this precaution 
of this admirable and ever thoughtful woman, that 
Henry was deeply affected. Pursuing the trace through 
the wilderness, with all the speed that was practicable, 
Henry reached the landing just in time to embark with 
the emigrating party. ‘There were seventeen boats in 
company, and more than four hundred persons on 
board. The hopes and spirits of the party were ele- 
vated to the greatest degree, for they no longer feared 
that cunning and lurking foe, who had been the terror 
for so many years of every enterprising settler. 

When this little fleet was drawn up to the shore, as 
it was sometimes, in the journey, the young men, with 
their dogs and fowling pieces, penetrated the thick con- 
tiguous woods, and shot down game, of which there 
was the greatest abundance. When the mornings 
were fine, and the boats were moving swiftly over the 
bosom of the swelling stream, the young men and girls 
ascended to the tops of the decks, and danced to the 
tunes of the violin. The gravity of the older people 
was relaxed amidst these scenes of innocent hilarity 
and joy. At last the voyagers came in sight of Nico- 
jack. The heart of Henry was filled with tumultuous 
emotions. The conflict between the hopes and anxie- 
ties and fears that raged within him, almost over- 
powered him. As the vessels neared the shore, more 
a a dozen squaws, with their children following them, 





whom they had been teaching to swim at the river- 
side, were seen rapidly ascending to the top of the 
bluff. Ina little time a number of chiefs came down, 
bearing a white flag. Their subdued and docile coun- 
tenances assured every one that there was no danger, 
When they came on board, inquiries were made whe- 
ther the prisoners had been collected, and where they 
were to be found? To which they answered that as 
yet none had arrived, but that runners had gone after 
them several days before, and that they would soon 
come. After considerable exertion, Henry learned 
where Mrs. B. was. He procured a guide to accom- 
pany him, and quickly reached the town, where his 
presence created a strong sensation. Making his way 
towards the cabin where Mrs. B. was, she espied him, 
and perceiving that he was a white man, she hastened 
to meet him. When she ascertained who he was, she 
was wholly overpowered, and burst into tears. With 
the quick discernment of a mother, she saw in an in- 
stant the cause of his coming; and she perceived as 
quickly, from these evidences of fidelity and devotion, 
on the part of him whom she loved with the greatest 
ardor, that her daughter’s future happiness would be un- 
speakable. Moreover, this widowed woman would find 
in the husband of her child a faithful protector of herself 
and her family. ‘The virtues of this gallant young man, 
shone forth to the view of Mrs, B., at this moment, with 
superadded lustre. Henry answered the anxious inqui- 
ries of Mrs. B., and detailed all the leading events that 
had transpired in the settlements since the capture of the 
boat. They were of course listened to with profound 
interest and emotion. After some hasty preparations, 
the two sat out for the town. Henry delivered the 
clothing which had been brought by him for Mrs. B., 
Emily, and the rest of the children. The next day news 
was brought that all the prisoners would arrive that 
evening or in the morning. Mrs. B. intimated to 
Henry that she wished to have a private interview with 
Emily before he saw her, and to which he readily as- 
sented. About an hour before sun-down, a long train 
of travellers approached the town, mounted on Indian 
ponies. Emily’s mother was unable any longer to 
repress her feelings. She acknowledged aloud her gra- 
titude to God, for the restoration of her children, after 
their long and perilous captivity. She walked, she at 
last ran to meet her. The daughter recognized her mo- 
ther, and, alighting, they were in a moment locked in 
each other’s arms. Both wept in silence—they were 
the tears of joy mingled with those of sorrow. Mrs. B. 
and Emily returned and took shelter for the night in an 
Indian cabin. Having somewhat adjusted her dress, 
Mrs. B. went in search of Henry, and directed him 
where to find herdaughter. When he reached the door, 
Emily was sitting near it. Seeing her, he sprang for- 
ward, embraced her, and exclaimed, “ My long lost 
Emily!” She extended her hand, but was unable 
to uttera word. Her affection and gratitude overcame 
her. The two little girls had not yet arrived. But they 
came the next morning, accompanied by the old woman, 
Luggi. She was the miserable personification of des- 
pair. She had evidently been weeping for a long time. 
The children had totally forgotten their mother. When 
she attempted to take them and caress them, they ran 
screaming to the squaw, and threw their arms around 
her neck—she embracing them tenderly and talking in- 
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cessantly and incoherently in Cherokee. At length the 
prisoners were collected on the river bank. ‘The morn- 
ing was beautiful. The steersmen blew their horns. 
The shrill sounds reverberated along the neighboring 
cliffs and up the vallies. The moment arrived when 
the little girls must be torn from their Indian mother. A 
young man was sent to take them away: they resisted : 
the old squaw clung to them in an agony; but they 
were brought on board. After the fleet had gained the 
middle of the stream, and was fairly under way, the old 
woman ran along the beach for nearly a mile. At 
length, being exhausted, she sat down. The last that 
was seen of her by those who were watching her from 
the sterns of the boats, she was sitting with her head 
covered with her blanket, between her knees, appa- 
rently pouring out her unavailing tears. 

The way to Nashville was long and wearisome to all 
on board, except Henry and Emily. The dangers and 
sufferings which both had passed, were almost forgotten 
in the joyful anticipations of the future. But at last the 
long desired station was in the view of the travellers. 
The settlers flew to the water side. The boats were 
quickly fastened to the shore. The congratulations 
were mutual and heartfelt. Some laughed and many 
wept from excess of joy. The veteran commander and 
his heroic wife, whose fame had extended far and wide, 
were the observed of all observers. Every tongue did 
them reverence. Groups were collected on the decks. 
Gordon, the spy, wasevery where. The loud and long 
roar arose from every cluster that was gathered around 
him. The removal of the women and children, and 
the goods of the emigrants, required time; but every 
one assisted cheerfully. There was peace; and each 
one had before him “‘ where to choose a place of resi- 
dence and Providence his guide.” Schools were estab- 
lished—temples of christian worship founded. Ele- 
gance and taste came flying on golden wings. The 
arts flourished: the sound of the woodman’s axe was 
heard in a thousand directions. 

A day was set for the marriage of Henry and Emily. 
There was a great wedding. He received a rich reward 
for his bravery and fidelity in the hand of her who on 
that day came to the altar with a countenance radiant 
with virtue, beauty and joy. In the course of time 


they became the happy progenitors of a highly gifted 
and honored race. 





STANZAS. 
FROM A LADY’S PORT-FOLIO. 


Oh earth! oh earth! with thy sunny brow, 
And gay, alluring smile, 
I dare not trust thy radiance more, 
That doth so oft beguile. 
I would not, now, my years were less, 
Or e’en my cheek more fair, : 
For time hath ever a withering blight, 
And I'll not place my heart there. 


Nor would I that the breath of fame 
My name aloft should raise ;— 
For man is ever a fickle thing, 





And I care not for his praise. 


And wit may flash, and mirth may flow, 
But flash and flow in vain, 

For they ne’er can cure an aching heart, 
Or cool a burning brain. 


I love not pomp, I love not power, 
And wealth in vain may shine, 

And the banquet passes unheeded by, 
For I love not rosy wine. 

And love hath lost its fairy spell, 
My heart forgets to sigh ; 

I care not now for the brightest ray, 
That beams from beauty’s eye. 


And thanks to thee, I have learn’d to love 
And trust the world no more ; 
For I find that but deceitful show 
I deemed so true before. 
My silent heart and pensive lyre 
Are alll ask of earth, 
W hose tears are but an empty shade, 
An idle sound whose mirth, 
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No. II. 
Saturday, May 5th. 


O what a miracle is man to man !— Night Thoughts. 


‘You can scarce pay any man a greater compliment, 
than by commending him for his perfect knowledge of 
the world—a phrase to which custom has given two dis- 
tinct meanings. It is not, in every case, easy to deter- 
mine in which of these senses it is employed: some- 
times, indeed, the two are partially blended, or shaded 
into one another, and, sometimes, they are united: but, 
however intended or understood, its application is 
always considered highly flattering. Knowledge of the 
world, in either sense, is certainly a great accomplish- 
ment—a most valuable acquirement; but this does not 
seem to be the main reason why it is thought so credit- 
able:—it implies talent, and a nice discernment, and 
most persons, if they can establish a character for these, 
are content to leave the actual advantages of knowledge 
to more dull and plodding souls. Every one knows, 
that commendation of a boy’s mental power is usually 
the signal for his throwing aside his books, and talking 
contemptuously of those who still labor on, because 
they have no kind friends to ruin them by ill-judged 
flattery. Most persons seem to indulge as much self- 
complacency, when, by a sagacious air, they can gain 
credit for great knowledge, as if they actually possessed 
the treasure. Hypocrisy is an homage paid to learn- 
ing quite as often as to virtue. 

But here I should take more particular notice of the 
two senses, in which, as I have just remarked, the 
phrase, knowledge of the world, is employed. Sometimes 
it is intended to signify an acquaintance with the forms 
and usages of fashion and polite society, of that particu- 
lar rank to which the person possessing it belongs, or 
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more properly, of every class of the community into 
which he may be thrown. Used in this sense, it may 
be regarded as the true source of gentility, if from the 
latter we abstract the idea of high birth, so that it be 
considered only as the distinctive quality of a gentleman, 
and define a gentleman, as some author has well done, 
to be a man who is at ease in every sort of company. 
For this ease is always the result of self-confidence, 
arising from a knowledge of the principles of elegant 
behavior. It is true, there may be a certain boldness 
of demeanor, springing from a very different source— 
ignorance and vulgarity; but this is awkward rude- 
ness, not graceful ease. Knowledge of the world also 
signifies knowledge of mankind—of human nature ; and, 
either in this sense, or in one compounded from this 
and the former, is most frequently employed. 

Different circumstances may alter, at least in appear- 
ance, the relative value of these two sorts of knowledge. 
They who engage in the active, arduous business of the 
world should lose no opportunity of gaining an insight 
into the principles and motives of human action. There 
is all the hazard of the gaming-table, in dealing with 
our fellow-men, if we know nothing of that moral 
arithmetic, by which may be calculated the chances of 
others’ conduct. On the contrary, they who make 
pleasure their main object, may, consistently enough 
with this mode of life, prize good-breeding—a fami- 
liarity with the usages of society, the most highly. 
However, it is very certain that each of these, not only 
assists, but, in some degree is necessary to the other. 
No one can become a perfect gentleman, according to 
our borrowed definition of that character, without a 
considerable acquaintance with human nature. With- 
out it, a person may go through the common forms of 
civility, from mere habit, but is entirely at a loss how 
to act in any emergency which requires a nice percep- 
tion of the feelings of others, dependence on his own 
powers of invention, and an inherent sense of propriety. 
“The least variation from established precedents will 
totally distract and bewilder him.” And, on the other 
hand, he who would make man his study, beside the 
ease which is absolutely essential to the successful 
study of any object, should possess that knowledge of 
the usages of society, which will fit him for unrestrained 
and refined intercourse with his fellow-men—the objects 
of his investigations. 

But my further remarks must be confined to a single 
head—knowledge of human character. Even if the 
study of mankind were productive of no practical ad- 
vantage, it would still be an interesting and dignified 
pursuit ; and, if the only solid benefits to be derived 
from it were that habit of close observation and undi- 
vided attention, and that acuteness of mind, which it 
tends to engender or improve, it might be recommended 
as an exercise to strengthen the intellect, in preference 
to almost any other. The studies usually adopted for 
this purpose have one great disadvantage: they sharpen 
the apprehension of abstract truth and error, correct the 
judgment, strengthen the reason, and improve the 
memory; but the external senses—those which hold 
‘converse with the objects of the outer world, are enfee- 
bled, or, at least, in no degree benefited. The student 
who leaves his chamber for amusement or bodily exer- 
cise, after intense application to mathematical or meta- 
physical investigations, his intellect having been so 





invigorated that he can follow the closest chain of argu- 
ment, detect the most subtle fallacy, apprehend the 
most intricate speculation, when he comes forth among 
his fellow-men, is, frequently, still wrapt up in mental 
abstractions—feels nothing that he handles—sees not 
the objects that cast their images on the mirror of 
vision—hears no sound however forcibly its vibrations 
ring upon his tympanum. Or, if he be not thus absent 
minded, his thoughts wander and rove about, like birds 
liberated from their cage, dwelling but for a moment on 
each object—-free as air—as light, too, and empty. 
Nothing makes a lasting impression. The habit of 
attentive observation can be formed only by long prac- 
tice—not in the closet, but in the busy haunts of active 
life. From the penetralia of the study may issue proper 
inmates for a cloister ; but he, who intends to strive for 
mastery in the world, can acquire, only amid the world’s 
din and bustle, the quick eye, the sensitive ear, which 
no movement, no breath escapes. And the study of 
which we speak, while it sharpens the outward senses, 
will compare, to its advantage, with any other, as a 
mere intellectual exercise. 

But it has a higher recommendation than its interest- 
ing character, or fitness to develope the mental powers—- 
its intrinsic value. Some knowledge of the human 
nature must be possessed by every one who pretends 
to have any, even the most trivial, dealings with his 
fellow-men ; and. none, however dull the perceptions, 
however vacant the mind, can go through life without 
acquiring a certain proportion of it. Even the instinct 
of animals seems to give them some acquaintance with 
man’s character; and perfect idiots often possess a 
moderate share of acuteness—a sort of animal cunning, 
which governs their intercourse with the world. But, 
when, to the force of habit and necessary casual obser- 
vation, are added close attention and systematic study, 
no bounds can be assigned to our attainable knowledge 
of mankind. And what advantage—what power does 
an intimate acquaintance with the human heart confer ? 
In every profession—in every business, they are felt, 
though they never can be estimated. The learning of 
the schools, bodily skill, energy, and courage, are of 
little avail, when knowledge of the world, the guide to 
all their noblest achievements, is wanting. 

But the value of this knowledge is not greater than 
the difficulty of its acquirement. Few ever attain toa 
close familiarity with the various motives—reason, 
passion, fitful whim, and lasting prejudice, which ope- 
rate upon the mind, and determine the will. It requires 
a comprehensiveness of intellect, an acuteness of per- 
ception, and a patient study, which are rarely com- 
bined. No pursuit can be more delightful, so much 
that is new and keenly interesting rises to the learner's 
view, at every step of his progress. And, then, the 
consciousness of each step’s importance—of the advan- 
tage which it gives, enhances greatly his pleasure. But 
the formation of a habit of fixed attention, so necessary 
to any long continued intellectual effort, and, under all 
circumstances, demanding great energy and perseve- 
rance, here meets with peculiar difficulties, A person 
accustomed to the profoundest mental abstractions, in 
the closet, on coming out into the world, if he give him- 
self to what is passing around, is confused by the con- 
stant hurry and noise, and the quick succession of 
objects, and cannot command his thoughts, or bring 
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them to bear upon a single point. The attention is 
called off at every moment. Doubtless many will 
remember frequent resolutions, made under a strong 
sense of the importance of the task, to set about the 
study of mankind in earnest. 

Wherever these purposes have been formed—in the 
street, the public assembly, or the drawing-room, they 
have, immediately, commenced to execute them. An 
unpractised eye, a mind without discipline, are slow 
in their operations ; and some, after a few glances and | 
listless reflections, have probably concluded, that there, 
at least, nothing was to be learned, and given up their | 
plan from mere sluggishness, But the greater number 
have been insensibly led away from the object of pur- 
suit by the thousand forms, material and ideal, con- 
stantly flitting before them; have forgotten the task 
imposed, while indulging the luxuries of sight and hear- 
ing, or forming new purposes of study and amusement. 

The chief difficulty, however, lies in the nature of the 
science itself. The mind is not like a machine acted 
upon by measured and regular impulses. You may 
determine the operation of the most complicated engine 
of human invention, with certainty, because the force 
and number of the springs or other impelling powers, 
may be clearly ascertained. The revolutions of planets 
may be calculated, notwithstanding the numerous per- 
turbations of their orbits. But the various influences 





which decide human conduct cannot all be detected by 
the nicest scrutiny. A single disturbing cause, and 
that deep-hidden, often produces effects quite contrary 
to expectations formed from the most profound deduc- 
tions. Scarcely on any two minds do the same motives 
operate with equal force. And, after all, he who is 
best acquainted with human nature, does but calculate 
chances, when seeking to determine what course 
another will take under particular circumstances. The 
sway of passion, as it cannot be controlled, so also can- 
not be estimated. But, still, though our knowledge of 
man’s character is always an uncertain guide, and as 
nought compared with the omniscience of Deity, it 
admits of wonderful improvement; and he, who has 
profited most by observation and study, will calculate 
the chance most nearly. When results are variable, 
we generally approximate the truth, with the increase 
in the number of accurate observations compounded. 
This is eminently the case in regard to the ‘investiga- 
tions of which I have been speaking. 

But what effect upon a person’s own character does 
a profound knowledge of human nature produce ? 
There is certainly danger that the power which it con- 
fers will be misdirected; and so may be any sort of 
knowledge or any good. No argument against a thing, 
drawn from its abuse, can be valid, until it is shown 
that its advantages are less than the evils of such abuse. 
A knowledge of mankind may also tend to cherish reli- 
gious skepticism, and a disregard of virtue, in minds 
not well balanced by education and the force of princi- 
ple. But this is the tendency of many branches of 
study—scientific study in particular—at which no one, 
now-a-days, pretends to rail on that account. Know- 
ledge, universally, is power; and power, in the hands 
of men lacking good principles, whether such principles 
have never been instilled into their minds, or have been 
corruptly abandoned when possessed, is always preju- 
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Saturday, May 19th. 


——And I dressed myself in my best suit of black, which is 
the color I always wear—-it saves money, when relations happen 
to bequeath the misfortune of going into mourning. 

Lawrie Todd. 


The most perfect character is composed of elements 


|the most strongly and incessantly conflicting; their 


violence, however, being usually imperceptible from 
the nice correspondence of their strength; the mind 
being kept in a state of equilibrium, more or less stable, 
by many antagonist forces. A well poised mind is, 
proverbially, of all, the best. The predominance of 
any One faculty or feeling destroys that balance of 
power, which is no less important in the mental than in 
political economy. 

Thus, in every character, tender sensibility and 
ready emotions are opposed, and, to some degree kept 
in check, by a calculating spirit—a disposition to regard 
utility alone. All have experienced the conflict be- 
tween these repugnant principles. Feeling will some- 
times creep over the soul, and usurp dominion, when 
conscience tells us that reason should bear sway: pity 
warm and soften the heart, though justice dictates stern 
determinations. So, too, thoughts, cold, and worldly, 
and selfish, will oft break in upon the spirit of devotion, 
the glow of refined joy, the swelling sympathies of 
compassion and of love, and the silent musings of deep 
sorrow, when they seem polluting and almost sacrile- 
gious. The extreme, in one case, is that entire subjec- 
tion to impulse and emotion, which makes a man the 
creature of each momentary feeling: in the other, that 
constant and passionless regard to the suggestions of 
worldly prudence, which might be almost rivalled by 
an intricate calculating machine. The former failing, 
however, meets with our ready indulgence, or even our 
esteem : we are apt to attribute the fault to nature, that 
gave such a warm heart, such quick sensibility, rather 
than to the individual himself. But the latter excites 
disgust and contempt: we call it unnatural; though 
there seems no good réason for the accusation: Dame 
Nature, in her freaks—as some irreverently name her 
eccentricities—is just as likely to leave one heartless, as 
to make him all heart. The true reason of this differ- 
ence is, that experience of the qualities, which best fit 
an individual for social duties, begets in us a dislike for 
everything akin to selfishness. 

The idea of founding calculations of pecuniary profit 
or loss upon the possibility of events so mournful as 
the death of relatives and friends is repugnant to all 
refined and tender feeling. At least our kindred we 
should love as ourselves: this ig much narrower than 
the golden rule. If then a man shrinks from the duty 
of framing his last will and testament, while yet in 
health and strength, because of the mournful thoughts 
and gloomy anticipations which the employment brings ; 
because death seems nearer the more attentively it is 
viewed ; according to this law of love, he should feel 
the same unwillingness to make a settlement depending 
for its effect upon the decease of a wife orchild. These 
arrangements, indeed, no matter how acute his sensi- 
bilities, common prudence forbids to omit. The great 
evil which might result from their neglect, far outweighs 





dicial both to superiors and inferiors. 





every consideration of mere feeling. But it is very 
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clear, that he, who regulates trifling interests by a con- 
tinual anticipation of those times of bereavement, which 
overwhelm the souls of most men with bitterness ; who 
is willing to conjure up forms of wo, and dwell upon 
the thoughts which they inspire, for the least promise 
of gain, has not a heart warmed by the common affec- 
tions of humanity. The exhibition of such unfeeling 
sordidness, as would lead one to provide against the 
risk of trivial pecuniary loss from the death of friends, 
by wearing, constantly, the garb of mourning, though, 
in fiction it may excite only a smile, must, in real life, 
waken feelings akin to disgust. Still more repugnant 
to our better nature is the intrusion of these petty con- 
siderations of selfishness, upon the consecrated gloom of 
sorrow ; and, if they sometimes come unbidden, the 
mind should scarce acknowledge to itself their presence ; 
much less should they be exposed to public view, as 
boasted tokens of superior worldly wisdom. 

Some of my readers may have heard the story of a 
man, who, from motives of economy, bought a coffin for 
his daughter, before her decease. I will not vouch for 
its truth—the authority is perhaps doubtful. The child 
was lying dangerously ill—as he supposed, at the point 
of death ; and even the physicians had pronounced the 
case hopeless, and had left her to struggle with fate. 
The agonized father was principally occupied with 
thoughts of the funeral expenses; and, as there was 
reason for fearing an advance in the price of boards, 
anda strike for higher wages among the journeymen- 
undertakers, he soon resolved to anticpate the rising 
market, and ordered a coffin to be made immediately. 
But nature peeping out from her retreat, and seeing no 
physician near, began, though timidly at first, to assert 
her dominion. Calm sleep once again lulled the girl’s 
young frame, and she awoke, at length, with a brighter 
eye and a pulse more free. Her father, alarmed for the 
success of his speculation, could hardly credit the joyful 
intelligence; but, after assuring himself of its truth, 
hurried off, with palpitating heart, to countermand his 
former orders, But the undertaker, with a despatch 
suited to the supposed emergency, had already done 
his work—the coffin was waiting for its tenant. The 
parent returned, in no very enviable state of feeling, to 
the bed-side of his child, thinking that, perhaps, he had 
been too hasty in listening to the voice of hope. All 
doubt, however, was now dispelled. The doctors had 
returned in time to take to themselves the credit of a 
wonderful cure, and they congratulated him warmly 
upon this new triumph of the healing art: in short, his 
daughter, in due time, completely recovered. It was in 
vain to attempt concealment. The story had already 
gotten abroad, and many a joke was circulated at the 
poor man’s expense. Such expense, however, he did 
not much lay toheart. But there was the coffin upon 
his hands—a dead loss, in all likelihood; for the town 
in which he lived was not very large, and was noted for 
its health. And then, coffins are, usually, made to 
order, and by exact measurement, which increased his 
risk to a fearful extent. For some years no tenant for 
this narrow lodging offered. During that period, he is 
said to have displayed an uncommon regard for children, 
particularly such as were of about the size of his daugh- 
ter, surveying them attentively from head to foot, when- 
ever he met with them, as if to judge of their propor- 
tions. Whether, at such moments, his “heart was in 





the coffin,” none could say. Unluckily, the same daugh- 
ter at length fell into the doctor’s hands again, and this 
time nature was outwitted: the child died. Perhaps 
the thought that a coffin waited for her hastened her 
end. To her bed of rest she was gathered, and slept 
not the less peacefully, for being somewhat cramped in 
a tenement which she had outgrown, 

A few months ago I paid a visit of condolence toa 
friend of mine in affliction: he had lately buried one of 
his children—a promising boy of about eight years old. 
[I had put off the call as long as a decent regard to the 
claims of friendship would permit, as I always do at 
such a time, unless my assistance in its sad offices be 
needed. The unfeeling crowd of consolers, that usually 
throng the house of sorrow, if ever successful in driving 
away grief, succeed but by harassing the mind of the 
afflicted mourner—by making the second wo greater 
than the first. Silence and retirement are the only 
balms that soften and purify the heart, in healing its 
wounds. I did not expect to find my friend overcome 
by the violence of his distress: he had never seemed 
like one who could easily be melted into tears. He is 
a man in moderate circumstances, and has a large 
household to support. Many years ago he settled in 
our neighborhood, then just beginning the world, and 
having but a single child. The family has since increased 
with wonderful rapidity, and the father has received 
my congratulations, on the accession of every new 
comer, with smiles growing fainter and more melan- 
choly at each successive visitation, until, on the last 
occasion, when twins—a fine boy and girl—were ush- 
ered into the world, he received the friends that came 
to rejoice with him, with such a wry face, though 
striving to appear resigned, that it was evident he had 
been greatly startled by the magnitude of nature’s 
present. 

I have said that he was in moderate circumstances ; 
and, without being miserly, he has always seemed fear- 
ful of being reduced to want; perhaps not without 
reason, since the mouths to be supplied have so rapidly 
increased both in capacity and number. Indeed, while 
the household has gathered strength, the house has 
been gradually falling into ruin, for want of repairs. 
The birth of each child has defeated some plan for 
painting or plastering ; and the twins had like to have 
driven every such purpose forever from his thouglits, 
Several times, especially of late, [ have found him, 
when I called, busily engaged in calculation of his 
“ways and means,” and then it has been impossible to 
lead our conversation away from the subject of finance. 
If his spirits are at any time dejected, he seeks relief in 
computing the next month's debts and credits ; and the 
indication, on his balance-sheet, of a surplus revenue 
always restores equanimity. So particular is he in 
keeping accounts, that he can tell exactly what the 
maintenance and education of every one of his children, 
for each year of its life, has cost; and has carefully com- 
puted how many more youngsters will suffice to ruin 
him. 

On calling at my friend’s house, to condole with him 
for the loss of his son, I found him alone, seated at his 
desk, and intent on a paper, which the first glance told 
me was covered with figures: he is trying, thought I, 4 
new remedy for grief—the application of the rules of 
arithmetic. On hearing the sound of my voice, he rose, 
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and, extending his hand, pressed mine closely, his face 
wearing a mock expression of deep sorrow. But soon 
the cloud passed away, as we entered into easy con- 
versation. Every mention, however, of his poor boy 
brought back a momentary look of sadness, which 
seemed put on, as if from a sense of duty, and passed 
away with any change of subject. So I relinquished 
the office of consolation as unnecessary. At length he 
began to ask my advice about the proper repairs for 
his house, and the workmen to be employed. “I know,” 
said he, “‘ that such considerations may appear unsuita- 
ble to a time of deep affliction; but overwhelming as 
my distress has been”—and here he drew a handker- 
chief across his eyes, and winked them, as if to force a 
tear—‘I must bear up against it. Prudence forbids a 
man in my circumstances to give way to grief. I have 
calculated, as well as my troubles would permit—for I 
can’t always help shedding tears when I think of him— 
how much my poor boy would have cost me if he had 
lived. He was to have gone to school next quarter, 
and that, you know, would have been something. 
Altogether, I think I shall be able to plaster the house 
at least. Poor fellow! I wouldn’t have lost him for a 
thousand houses!” 

I gave my advice in regard to the disposal of what 
he had saved by his son’s death; but he afterwards 
spent so long a time in perfecting his calculations, that 
the opportunity was lost: my friend finds himself 
threatened with another heir ! 





STANZAS TO HELEN. 


By F. W. Thomas, author of ‘‘Clinton Bradshaw,” &c. 


Lady ! thou art changed indeed— 

I may not love thee now, 

But view thee as an idol creed, 

Unworthy of a vow, 

Yet once thy love was all to me: 
It was a courted destiny, 

Such as his day-dreams show 
To the fondly trusting boy, 
Whose fancy is as full of joy 

As earth is full of wo. 


I wooed thy love as prophets woo 
The hour they've promised long, 
Whose happy scenes should all be true, 
And beautiful as song. 
How very vain the phantasy 
Of those who hope, and hope for aye, 
While fickle passion lasts ; 
Who, like the summer’s insect thing, 
Fit away on careless wing, 
Till comes the chilling blasts. 


And then it dies, as my hope dies, 
No, never to relume ; 
Devoted, as it highest flies, 
To an untimely tomb. 
How often in the moonlit grove, 
- When we have pledged our mutual love, 





You've pointed to the star, 
And spoke of your unchanging soul, 
The needle’s truth, and of the pole, 
And of the mariner, 


This is love’s frailest common.-place, 
Written oft as spoken ; 

It is the lover’s word of grace, 
Before his vows are broken. 

Yet you, you spoke with such a look, 

That truth, as in the sybil’s book, 
Seemed clothed in every word ; 

And I—I listened and believed : 

And who may not be thus deceived, 
Who feels it as he heard ? 


Thou queen of the voluptuous throng, 

Where pleasure holds her reign, 

No more I hear thy siren song, 

Or court thy proffered chain. ; 
No more the meeting hour of gladness, 
No more the parting hour of sadness, 

Shall light or cloud my brow: 
You’ve broke the vow I loved the best ; 
I feel I have the power to jest 

With any other vow. 


They’re like thee, in this western land, 
As lovely as thou art; 

But then they have a warmer hand, 
And wear a truer heart. 

I may not kneel at any shrine, 

So soon since I arose from thine— 
I might mistake the maid : 

And yet, oh! for the early dream 

Of her I left o’er hill and stream, 
I'd be again betrayed. 


Betrayed !—no, not betrayed by thee— 
”T was manhood’s sober thought, 

That proved the cold reality 
My boyish fancy wrought 

To every virtue, every bliss: 

Yet who, for such a dream as this, 
Who would not be a boy? 

With woman for his fairy queen, 

And earth as one bright gorgeous scene, 
A fairy land of joy. 


Yes! ofttimes as I sorrowing pine 
For those I’ve left behind me, 
The friends who bound their hearts with mine, 
And ever thus shall bind me; 
As oft as I recall the hours 
When law was left for lady bowers, 
And reason left for rhyme ; 
I think of those who round thee hung, 
The love-note of thy siren tongue, 
And of our tristing time. 


And when I clasp a friend’s warm hand, 
Who like me loves the west— 
Leaving afar our father-land, 
Where thou art loveliest— 
’Tis sweet with him to talk of thee, 
Thy smile, thy look, thy witchery, 
Thy beauty, and thy art; 
Vor. IV.—60 
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And when I hear it all unmoved, 
I wonder if I ever loved, 
So very calm’s my heart. 


I’m from thee many a weary mile, 
Where rolls La Belle* along ; 

I love its ripples, song and smile, 
Tis like thy smile and song— 

So truly it reflects the scene, 

The sunny ray, the changing green, 
The clear, o’erhanging heaven ; 

So truly, when I’ve looked on thee, 

Thou gav’st each love-look back to me, 
Till I have thought love given. 


Oh, lady! in this changing world, 
Passions, strange and strong, 

Bear us, like a leaf, wind-whirled, 
With varying fate along. 

But yester-eve this bounding river 

Wore holy calm, as if forever ; 
Now rolls it wildly free. 

Thus I, who bid my heart be still, 

Now feel it bursting ’gainst my will, 
As wildly unto thee. 


Alas! I am a wanderer 
From those who love me best, 
_ Who, when it was my lot to err, 
Relieved an aching breast ; 
From friends who loved my lowly name, 
And never heard a word of blame, 
But to defend their friend ; 
And here, o’er mountain and o’er flood, 
I pour to them my gratitude; 
’Tis all 1 have to send. 


Oh! that I could my dark thoughts cast 
Upon thee, lovely river! 

And know, as on thy bright waves passed, 
They’d pass with them forever. 

Lady! we yet may meet again, 

When memory shall no longer pain, 
And love no longer sigh ; 

No more, no more may I adore thee ; 

Enough, the world is all before me ; 
My lady-love, good bye. 

Banks of the Ohio, near Louisville, 1835. 





YET MORE ABOUT TREES. 


*¢ Still climbing trees 


With the Hesperides.” Leigh Hunt. 


A few months ago I strung together a few thoughts 
upon this most delightful theme ; and interspersed some 
passages from the poets, and legends from the classics, 
by way of illustrating those views. <A critic of the 
cui bono class piqued me to write “ More about Trees,” 
in order to show that our countrymen had a love, and 
were fast increasing that affection, for these beautiful 
creations of God’s hand: and the object of the present 
paper is merely to cite more of those illustrations, for 


* The French called the Ohio La Belle Riviere ; the beautiful 
river. 





the readers of the Messenger, from the ancient and 
modern poets. 

This is peculiarly the season for the resumption of 
this subject. How beautifully sings the wisest, when 
in his canticles he says: 


‘** The winter is past: the rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; thetime of singing is come, 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land: 

The figtree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines, with the 
tender grape, give a good smell.” 


But few delights are there for the enjoyment of the 
lover of nature in the winter time,—I mean in our 
northern New England winter-time. My friend Brent 
has touchingly described the sheeny show of the sleet, 
lighted by the next day’s sun, but that is evanescent at 
best, and always cold and dreary in its associations. 
Yet dol remember some winter days when my ram- 
bles afield have been as delightful and as free from dis- 
comfort as those of the merry summer time, or the 
more sober of autumn days. One in a particular 
manner recurs tome. It was in December. The sun 
rose as clear and undimmed as in May. I climbed to 
the top of a lovely hill in the neighborhood, to enjoy a 
beautiful, and, to me, a most rare spectacle. I had never 
before an idea of the fine effect upon a landscape of 
the curling of a thousand smokes, wreathing slowly and 
gently upwards from the cottage roofs of little villages 
scattered picturesquely around the base of a high bill. 
The atmosphere was perfectly clear, and the sun shed 
its short-lived warmth upon the sere grass at my feet, 
rendering its yellow tint more deep and golden. It 
dazzled my eye as it rested upon the sod. The sky 
was so soft and blue, and those little eddies of smoke 
were curling so slowly upwards to its expanse, I could 
almost fancy it to be their resting place, and that it 
was from them that it received its own azure beauty. 
The little river which bears the same name as the hill, 
was gliding on its serpentine way, forming little islands 
and peninsulas, all covered with the same hue of win- 
tery desolation, yet cheered and relieved by this un 
wonted and almost forgotten brightness. The sunbeam 
played under the brown bank with the leaping wave- 
let, which, as if delighted with its return, sparkled and 
flashed like scattering diamonds, beneath its influence. 
The very oaks, shorn, as they had so long been, of 
their verdure, and standing forth, as they did, in all 
their gaunt and gigantic majesty, seemed glad amidst 
all this gladness of nature: for they gently waved 
their minuter branches, and looked down, methought, 
into their transparent mirror, to catch, from the bright- 
ness it reflected, a part of this general inspiration of 
nature. 

But it is of summer trees, and not those of winter, 
that I was writing. 

The whole country is now in blossom. How beau- 
tiful is Herrick, when apostrophizing these short-lived 
visitants ! 


‘BLOSSOMS. 


‘Fair pledges of a fruitful tree,— 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, 
But ye may yet stay here awhile 
To blush and gently smile,— 
And go at last! 
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What! were ye born to be the dappled deer, where Orlando and Rosalind loved, 


Sa bour.¢ halt's delight, and where Amicus sang in strains like these : 
And so to bid good night? 


*T was pity nature brought ye forth, ‘ Under the greenwood tree, 
Merely to show your worth, Who loves to lie with me, 
And lose you quite! And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
But you are lovely leaves, where we Come hither ! 
May read, how soon things have Here shall he see 
Their end, tho’ ne’er so brave ; No enemy 
And after they have shown their pride, But winter and rough weather !? 
Like you, awhile,—they glide 
Into the grave !? And in what but such a sycamore bower as Herrick 


apostrophizes, and Coleridge describes, was that, in 


There — those who pretend to despise the Sy 8! which Proctor, that sweet poet of our own day, was fain 
more. This tree is not likely to come to perfection,| 1. qwel? 


unless planted upon the banks of rivers. It is not so 
good a tree for lawn or city as many others. Its rapid * Oh I would live where rivers gaily run, 

growth is in its favor. But the sycamore-haters should hh "pt trees may screen me from the eun : 
see it growing upon the Connecticut river: its noble ee Sane ee eS ee ee ee 


mig? oe fay Where, (whate’er the toil or wearying pains I bear,) 
stems gracefully dipping “its broad green crown” into Those eyes, which look away all human ill, 


the waves, and forming a verdant bower, into which May shed on me their still, sweet, constant light, 
you may drive your skiff, and sit like a nested bird, And all the hearts I love, may, day and night, 
seeing but unseen. Old Herrick has a pretty address Be fourd beside me ever clustering till ! 
Barry Cornwall. 


to this tree, among his delightful poems. 


But I must close my leaf-gathering, and cannot do so 
‘TO SYCAMORES. more appropriately, methinks, than by transcribing for 
you a rare gem from old Drayton, (1630,) called 


‘I’m sick with love: oh let me lie 
‘ Under your shades, to sleep or die ! ‘ 
. Either is welcome, so I have THE FORESTER. 
Or here my bed, or here my grave. 
Why do ye sigh, and sob, and keep 
Time with the tears that I do weep ? 
Say! have ye sense, and do ye prove 
What sympathies there are in love ?? 


‘I am the prince of sports, the forest is my fee, 

He’s not upon the earth who pleasure tastes like me. 
The morn no sooner puts her rosy mantle on, 

Than from my quiet lodge I instantly am gone, 

When the melodious birds, from every bush and brier 

. : Ofthe wild spacious wastes, make a continual choir. 
And a modern poet has been inspired by the beauty | The mottled meadows then, fresh garnisti’d by the sun, 


of such a tree as I have described. He says: * Waft up their spicy sweets, upon the winds tpat run 
In easy ambling course, and sofily seem to pace, 
‘ This sycamore, oft musical with bees, That we the longer may their lusciousness embrace. 
, Such tents the patriarchs loved! oh, long unharmed lam clad in youthful green, I other colors scorn ; 
t May all its aged boughs o’ercanopy My silken baldric bears my bugle or my horn, 
; q The small round basin, which this jutting stone Which setting to my lips, I wind so loud and shrill, 
Keeps pure from falling leaves. As makes the echoes shout from every neighboring hill ; 
i Here twilight is, and coolness ; here is moss, My dog-hook at my belt, to which my lyam’s tied, 
; A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade. My sheaf of arrows by, my wood knife by my side ; 
1 2 Thou may’st toi! far, and find no second tree. My cross-bow in my hand, I by the woodman’s art, 
» ry Drink, pilgrim, here! here rest !? Forecast where I may spring the goodly high-palm’d hart. 
j _ Coleridge. | To view the grazing herds, at sundry times I use, 
2 When by the loftiest head 1know my deer to choose, 
, i] The same poet has this pretty conceit. Who has| And to unherd him then, I gallop o’er the ground, 
of i not seen what he so tenderly describes ? Upon my well breath’d nag, and cheer my faithful hound. 
ll Sometimes I pitch my toils the deer alive to take, 

t ee Sometimes I like the ery the deep-mouth’d kennel make. 
Fe Ronelgretrengecein: 2: fibetrembelndreer ns: Meanwhile the feather’d flocks that the wild forests haunt, 
d * Much that has soothed me. Pale beneath the blaze : a ‘ 

ms Hung the transparent foli : and 1 wesshed Their sylvan songs to me in cheerful ditties chaunt. 
t, Pie neeed sr Na , “ be oy a Re > “ a The shades, like ample shields, defend me from the sun, 

t- The chafow of the ie nf ren 4 inane tiene Through which to cheer my burning brow, the gentle streamlets 
of “ay ; . run; 

a ee No little bubbling brook from any spring that falls, 
q , ae ‘ ‘ ; But on the pebbles play for me his pretty madrigals. 
” 4 While thinking, in our less genial clime, of such a] at morn I climb the hills, where wholesome breezes blow, 
; bower as this, how natural is it for the lover of nature| At noon! seek the vales, and arching shades below ; 

ue ‘ to exclaim, with poor Keats At evening I again the crystal floods frequent ; 

ed § : In pleasure thus my life continually is spent. 


As princes and great lords have palaces, so I 

Have in the forests here, for hall and gallery, 

The tall and stately woods, which underneath are plain ; 
The groves my gardens are, the heath and downs again 
My wide and spacious walks. Ah! say whate’er you can, 
The forester is still your only happy man !’ 


‘ Oh for a beaker full of the warm south,— 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene ! - 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ! 
That I might drink, and leave the world, unseen, 
And fade away, into the forest dim !” 


Adieu! I will yet, ere summer closes, climb more 
Such a ‘forest dim’ was that of Arden, when the trees, with the Hesperides. 
duke kept court, when the melancholy Jaques watched J. F. 0. 
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ON HEALTH. 
TO MOTHERS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Have we not all of us seen, with pity and regret, 
some sickly mother, burdened with the cares of her 
household? Feeling that there were employments 
which none could discharge as well as herself—modifica- 
tions of duty, in which the interest of her husband, the 
welfare of her children, the comfort of her family, were 
involved—duties which she could not depute to another, 
without loss—she continued to exert herself, above and 
beyond her strength. 

Still her step is languid, and her eye joyless. The 
“ spirit, indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak.” Her 
little ones observe her dejected manner, and become 
sad ; or, they take advantage of her want of energy, 
and grow lawless. She, herself, cannot long persist in 
a course of labor that involves expense of health, with- 
out some mental sympathy. A temper the most amia- 
ble, will sometimes become irritable or complaining, 
when the shrinking nerves require rest, and the de- 
mands of toil, and the claims upon painful thought, are 
perpetual. Efforts, which to one in health, are like 
dew-drops shaken from the eagle’s wing, seem to the 
invalid like the ascent of the Alps, or like heaping 
Pelion-upon Ossa. 

Admitting that a sickly woman has sufficient self- 
control to repel the intrusion of fretfulness, and pre- 
serve a subdued equanimity, this, though certainly de- 
serving of praise, is falling short of what she should 
wish to attain. The meek look of resignation, though 
it may cost her much to maintain, is not all that a hus- 
band wishes, who, coming trom the vexed atmosphere 
of business or ambition, would fain find in his home 
the smile of cheerfulness, the playful charm of a mind 
at ease. 

Men, prize more than our sex are always aware, the 
health-beaming countenance, the elastic step, and all 
those demonstrations of domestic order, in which un- 
broken activity delights. They love to see a woman 
equal to her own duties, and performing them with 
pleasure. They do not like to have the principal theme 
of domestic conversation a detail of physical ills, or to be 
expected to question, like a physician, into the variety of 
symptoms which have supervened since their departure. 
Or if this may be occasionally done, with a good grace, 
where ill-health is supposed to be temporary, yet the 
saddening effects of an enfeebled constitution, cannot 
always be resisted by him who expected to find ina 
wife a “‘yoke-fellow,” able to endure the rough roads 
and sharp ascents of life. A nature possessing great 
capacities of sympathy and tenderness, may doubtless 
be softened by the exercise of those capacities, Still, 
the good gained, is only from the patient, perhaps the 
christian endurance of a disappointment. But where 
those capacities do not exist, and where religious princi- 
ple is absent, the perpetual influence of a sickly and 
mournful wife, is asa blight on those prospects which 
allure to matrimony. Folly, moroseness, and lapses 
into vice, may be often traced to those causes which 
robe home in gloom. 

If to a father the influence of continual ill-health in 





the partner of his joys, is so dispiriting, how much 
more oppressive is it to those little ones who are by 
nature allicd to gladness. Childhood, whose richest 
heritage is its innocent joy, must hush its sportive 
laugh, and repress its merry footstep, as if its plays 
were sins. Or if the diseased nerves of the mother do 
not habitually impose such sacrifices, it learns, from 
nature’s promptings, to fashion its manners, or its voice, 
or its countenance, after the melancholy model of the 
sufferer whom it loves, and so forfeits its beautiful heri- 
tage of young delight. 

Those sicknesses to which the most robust are subject, 
by giving exercise to self-denial and offices of sympa- 
thy, from all the members of a household, are doubtless 
often blessed as means of improvement, and the mes- 
sengers which draw more closely the bonds of true af- 
fection. Butit must be sufficiently obvious, that I allude 
to that want of constitutional vigor, or of that confirm. 
ed feebleness of habit, which either create inability for 
those duties which in most parts of our country devolve 
upon a wife, a mother, and the mistress of a family, or 
else cause them to be discharged in languor and wretch- 
edness. And I speak of them, that the attention of 
those who conduct the earliest physical education of 
females, may be quickened to search how an evil of such 
magnitude may be obviated. 

Mothers, is there any thing we can do to acquire for 
our daughters, a good constitution? Is there truth in 
the sentiment sometimes expressed, that our sex are 
becoming more and more effeminate? Are we as 
capable of enduring fatigue as were our grand-mo- 
thers? Are we as well versed in the details of house- 
keeping, as able to bear them without inconvenience, as 
our mothers? Have our daughters as much stamina of 
constitution, as much aptitude for domestic duty, as we 
ourselves possess? These questions are not interesting 
to us simply as individuals. They affect the welfare of 
thecommunity. For the ability or inability of woman 
to discharge what the Almighty has committed to her, 
touches the equilibrium of society, and the hidden 
springs of existence. Tenderly interested as we are 
for the health of our offspring, let us devote peculiar 
attention to that of our daughters. Their delicate 
frames require more care in order to become vigorous, 
and are in more danger from the prevalence of fashion. 

I plead for the little girl, that she may have air and 
exercise, as well as her brother, and that she may not 
be too much blamed, if in herearnest play she happen 
to tear or soil her apparel. I plead that she be not 
punished as a romp, if she keenly enjoy those active 
sports which city gentility proscribes. I plead that 
the ambition to make her accomplished, do not chain 
her to the piano, till the spinal column, which should 
consolidate the frame, starts aside like a broken reed ;— 
nor bow her over her book, till the vital energy which 
ought to pervade the whole frame, mounts into the 
brain, and kindles the death-fever. 

Surely we ought to acquaint ourselves with the 
outlines of the mechanism of this our clay-temple, 
that we interfere not, through ignorance, with those 
laws on which its organization depends. Rendered 
precious, by being the shrine of an undying spirit, our 
ministrations for its well-being assume an almost fear- 
ful importance. Appointed, as the mother is, to guard 
the harmony of its architecture, to study the arts on 
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which its symmetry depends, she is forced to perceive 
how much the mind is affected by the circumstances of 
its lodgment, and is incited to cherish the mortal for the 
sake of the immortal. 

Does she attach value to the germs of intellect? 
Let her see that the casket which contains them, be 
not lightly endangered or carelessly broken. Does 
she pray for the welfare of the soul? Let her seek the 
good of its companion, who walks with it to the gates 
of the grave, and rushes again to its embrace on the 
morning of the resurrection. 

Those who educate the young, should be ever awake 
to the evils of compression in the region of the heart 
andlungs. A slight ligature there, in the earlier stages 
of life, is fraught with danger. To disturb or impede 
the ieborers who turn the wheels of life, both night and 
day, is absurd and ungrateful. Samson was bound 
in fetters,and ground in the prison-house, fora while, 
but at length he crushed the pillars of the temple, and 
the lords of the Philistines perished with him. Nature, 
though she may be long in resenting an injury, does 
not forget it. Against those who violate her laws, she 
often rises as a giant in his might, and when they least 
expect it, inflicts a fearful punishment. Fashion seems 
long enough to have oppressed and insulted health in 
its strong holds. She cannot even prove that she has 
rendered the form more graceful, as some equivalent 
for her ravages. In ancient Greece, to whom our paint- 
ers and sculptors still look for the purest models, was 
not the form left untortured? the volume of the lungs 
allowed free play? the heart permitted, withoat mana- 
cles, to do the great work that the Creator assigned it ? 

The injuries inflicted by compression of the vital 
parts, are too numerous to be readily recounted. Im- 
paired digestion, obstructed circulation, pulmonary 
disease, and nervous wretchedness, are in their train. 
A physician, distinguished by practical knowledge of 
the Protean forms of insanity, asserts that he gains 
many patients from this cause, Another medical gen- 
tleman of eminence, led by philanthropy to investigate 
the subject of tight-lacing, has assured the public, that 
multitudes aunually die by the severe discipline of busk 
and corset. This theory is sustained by collateral 
proof, and illustrated by dissections. 

It is not sufficient that we, mothers, protect our 
younger daughters, while immediately under our au- 
thority, from such hurtful practices. We should fol- 
low them until a principle is formed by which they 
can protect themselves from the tyranny of fashion. 
It is true, that no young lady acknowledges herself to 
be laced too tight. Habits that shun the light, and 
shelter themselves under subterfuge, are ever the most 
difficult to eradicate. A part of the energy which is 
essential to their reformation, must be expended in 
hunting them from their hiding-places. ‘Though the 
sufferer from tight-lacing, may not own herself to be 
uncomfortable, the laborious respiration, the constrain- 
ed movement, perhaps the curved spine, bring differ- 
ent testimony. . 

But in these days of diffused knowledge, of heighten- 
ed education, is it possible that any female can put in 
jeopardy the enjoyment of health, even the duration of 
existence, for a circumstance of dress? Will she throw 
an illusion over those who try to save her? and like 


upon her vitals? We know that it is so. Who, that has 
tested the omnipotence of fashion, will doubt it? This 
is by no means the only sacrifice of health chat she 
imposes. But it is a prominent one. Let us, who 
are mothers, look to it. Fully aware,as we must be, 
of the danger of stricture onthe lungs and heart, du- 
ring their season of development, why should we not 
bring up our daughters without any article of dress 
which could disorder the seat of vitality? Our sons 
hold themselves erect, without busk, or corset, or frame- 
work of whale-bone. Why should not our daughters 
also? Did not God make them equally upright? Yes. 
But they have “sought out many inventions.” 

Let us educate a race who shall have room to 
breathe. Let us promise, even in their cradle, that 
their hearts shall not be pinioned as in a vice, nor their 
spines bent like a bow, nor their ribs forced into the 
liver. Doubtless, the husbands and fathers of the next 
generation will give us thanks. 

Let us leave no place in the minds of those whom 
we educate, for the lunatic sentiment, that the mind’s 
healthful action, and the integrity of the organs on 
which it operates, are secondary to the vanities of ex- 
ternal decoration. If they have received from their 
Creator a sound mind in a sound body, teach them 
that they are accountable to Him for both. If they 
deliberately permit injury to either, how shall they an- 
swer for it before the High Judge ? 

But how shall the mother answer it, in whose hand the 
soul of her child was laid, as a waxen tablet, if she suf- 
fer fashion to cover it with fantastic images, and folly 
to puff out her feverish breath, melting the lines that 
wisdom pencilled there, till what heaven would fain 
have polished for itself, loses the fair impression, and 
becomes like common earth. 

Hartford, Conn. 





TO A FRIEND AT PARTING. 


We part—perhaps to meet no more; 
And oft may I, with fond regret, 

Recall the scenes we've travelled o’er : 
Such scenes the beart can ne’er forget. 

’ Long months--it may be years--will roll; 

It may be (who can know the pain 

With which that thought weighs down the soul ?) 
On earth we ne’er shall meet again. 


Through distant lands and stranger climes 
Our lot *twill be to wander far, 
Yet shall our hearts, like cadenced rhymes— 
With friendship for their polar star-- 
Together flow unjarring on, 
Persuading us with siren strain, 
How hopes exist, till life be gone, 
That we shall haply meet again. 


But should such hopes delusive prove, — 
And ne’er again that joy we know, 
While doomed, apart, alone to rove 
Through life’s uncertain hours of wo ; 
Then let this last memento be 
A link in friendship’s holy chain, 
To prove my heart still true to thee, 
Although we ne’er shall meet again! 
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Biblfographical Notices. 


{ Publishers and authors, who wish their works noticed in this 
journal, are requested to forward them immediately.} 


*€Cromwell. An historical novel. By the author of ‘ The Bro- 


thers,’ &c. Two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1838,” 


This is undoubtedly one of the ablest productions of 
its class, and will secure for its talented author a promi- 
nent rank among historical novelists. We have not 
been brought so immediately in contact with the menior- 
able actors in those stirring times of British history,when 
an oppressed and insulted people rebuked the bold in- 
cursions of a heartless and vile despot ; nor commingled 
in imagination, so familiarly with the determined and 
sanguinary belligerents, since the graphic pen of Scot- 
land’s dramatic historian was paralysed in death. If 
we view the present work asa pure novel, it presents 
us many points for criticism; it lacks variety of in- 
cident, originality, and dramatis persona ; but as an 
historical novel, it stands pre-eminent, bringing before 
the mind’s eye, in the richest attire, the memorable actors 
in that great struggle which secured freedom to Eng- 
land, and whose influence will be felt to the latest pos- 
terity. The able author has succeeded admirably in 
sketching the character of that most extraordinary man, 
whose firmness of mind and energy of purpose, raised 
him trom the humblest position in life, if not to a throne, 
to a sceptre more powerful ; since it touched the hearts 
and swayed the minds of a nation. 


** Mexico versus Texas. A descriptive novel. 

Philadelphia: 1838.7? 
' Weare glad to find that the skilful pen of the Texian 
is recording many of the eventful struggles of his op- 
pressed countrymen, in a form which will prove attrac- 
tive to the general reader. The present work will afford 
amusement, and impart information, and while there 
are some objectionable points, there is much to admire 
and commend. Upon the whole it is a very creditable 
production, 


By a Texian, 


** Slavery in America; being a Review of Miss Martineau on 
that subject. By a South Carolinian. Richmond: Thos. W, 
White. 1838.” 

This review was originally published in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, and attracted great attention, from 
the lucid and successful manner in which it confuted the 
gross misrepresentations in “‘ Society in America ;” and 
as the demand for the essay has exhausted the number 
of the Messenger, the editor has determined to publish 
it in pamphlet form. The time, we think, has been 
judiciously selected, since it will answer as well for a 
review of “ Retrospect of Western Travels.” 


** The Lady of Lyons, or Love and Pride. A play in five acts. 
By E. L. Bulwer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1938," 
The intense anxiety with which “ The Lady of Ly- 

ons” was awaited, and the avidity with which it has 

been read, is sufficient evidence of the high estimation 
in which its gifted author is held, notwithstanding the 
heavy artillery of certain soi-disant moralists. 





So carefully has the present production been put to- 
gether, that we honestly believe it free from all ground 
of cavil or criticism from the most rigid moralist; for, 
melancholy to relate, Bulwer, the emissary of darkness, 
is reading us a lesson of virtue and morals, and if we 
mistake not, has disarmed his adversaries, by withhold- 
ing the necessary food for the fastidious taste of the 
temulent critics. The fountain, condemned as muddy 
and pestilential, is pouring forth clear waters ; and for 
the bitter drug, has been substituted a sweet and refresh- 
ing draught. He who discovers the serpent’s poison 
lingering on the leaflets of so fragrant a plant, must in- 
deed be gifted with a microscopic eye. 

The preface to the play sets forth Mr Bulwer’s ob- 
ject in stepping upon the field of dramatic composition, 
and his motives are alike creditable to his heau and 
heart. To benefit a friend (Mr. Macready,) by contri- 
buting to the novelties of a theatrical season, was a suf- 
ficient incentive to Mr. Bulwer, to engage in a labor 
somewhat at variance with his ordinary pursuits. This, 
superadded tothe charge of the hyper-critics, that dra- 
matic composition was above his range, induced him to 
engage promptly and heartily in the effort. 

To achieve entire success, and demolish the sickly 
opposition of a band of jealous and prejudiced adversa- 
ries, calls for an inventive, creative fancy, and a well 
stored mind. Of its ability as a dramatic composition, 
there exists not now a doubt; for although it was 
brought forth sub-rosa, in as critica] a community and 
before as enlightened and competent an umpirage as 
the world can boast of, it met its unqualified applause. 
Its dramatic effect, richness and beauty of composition, 
and lofty tone, have placed it beyond the reach of a 
prepossessed and illiberal judicature. The following 
extracts from the fifth act will furnish fair specimens of 
the play, and as they are selected from the consumma- 
tion of the plot, develope the ingenuity and power of 
the author :-— 


“Scene Il. 
“A room in the house of Monsieur Deschappelles ; Pau- 
line seated in great dejection. 
PAULINE. 
Is it so, then. I must be false to love, 
Or sacrifice a father! Oh, my Claude, 
My lover, and my husband! have I lived 
To pray that thou mayst find some fairer boon 
Than the deep faith of this devoted heart, 
Nourish’d till now, now broken ? 
(Enter Monsieur Deschappelles.) 
MONS. DASCHAP. 
My dear child, 
How shall I thank, how blessthee? Thou hast saved, 
I will not say my fortune—I could bear 
Reverse, and shrink not—but that prouder wealth 
Which merchants value most; my name, my credit, 
The hard-won honors of a toilsome life : 
These thou hast saved, my child! 
PAULINE. 
Is there no hope? No hope but this? 
MONS. DESCHAP. 
None. If, without the sum 
Which Beauseant offers for thy hand, this day 
Sinks to the west, to-morrow brings our ruin! 
And hundreds, mingled in that ruin, curse 
The bankrupt merchant! and the insolent herd 
We feasted and made merry, cry in scorn, 
“ How pride has fallen! Lo, the bankrupt merchant!” 
My daughter, thou hast saved us! 
PAULINE. 
And am lost! 
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MONS. DESCHAP. 
Come, let me hope that Beanseant’s love— 
PAULINE. 
His love— 
Talk not of love ; love has no thought of self! 
Love buys not with the ruthless usurer’s gold 
The loathsome prostitution of a hand 
Without a heart! Love sacrifices all things 
To bless the thing it loves! He knows not love. 
Father, his love is hate, his hope revenge ! 
My tears, my anguish, my remorse for falsehood ; 
These are the joys he wrings from our despair! 
MONS. DESCHAP. 
If thou deem’st thus, reject him! Shame and ruin 
Were better than thy misery ; think no more on’t. 
My sand is well nigh run ; what boots it when 
The glass is broken? We'll annul the contract. 
And + to-morrow in the prisoner’s cell 
These aged limbs are laid, why still, my child, 
Pll think thou art spared; and wait the liberal hour 
That lays the beggar by the side of kings! 
PAULINE. 
No, no, forgive me! You, my honored father ; 
You, who so loved, so cherish’d me, whose lips 
Never knew one harsh word! I’m not ungrateful, 
Tam but human! hush! Mow, call the bridegroom ; 
You see I am prepared; notears; all calm , 
But, father, talk no more of love ! 
MONS. DESCHAP. 
My child, 
Tis but one struggle ; he is young, rich, nobles 
Thy state will rank first mid the dames of Lyons; 
And when this heart can shelter thee no more, 
Thy youth will not be guardianless: 
PAULINE. 
I have set 
My foot upon the ploughshare; I will pass 
The fiery ordeal. (side) Merciful Heaven, support 
me! 
And on the absent wanderer shed the light 
Of happier stars, lost evermore to me !” 


The important actors in the drama have arrived, and 
are present during the following dialogue. Claude 
Melnotte in disguise :— 


“ PAULINE. 
“Thrice have I sought to speak; my courage fails me. 
Sir, is it true that you have known, nay, are 
The friend of Melnotte ? 

MELNOTTE. 

Lady, yes! Myself 
And misery know the man! 
PAULINE. ° 

And you will see him, 
And you will bear to him, ay, word for word, 
All that this heart, which breaks in parting from him, 
Would send, ere still for ever. 
MELNOTTE. 
He hath told me! 
You have the right to choose from out the world 
A worthier bridegroom ; he foregoes all claim 
Even to murmur at his doom. Speak on! 
, PAULINE. 
Tell him, for years I never nursed a thought 
That was not his; that on his wandering way, 
Daily and nightly, poured a mourner’s prayers, 
Tell him, ev’n now that I would rather shafe 
His lowliest lot, walk by his side, an outcast ; 
Work for him, beg with him ; five upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 
The Bourbon lost ! 
MELNOTTE (aside.) 
oie Am | already mad? 
And does delirium utter such sweet words 


Into a dreamer’s ear? (Aloud) You love him thus, 
And yet desert him ? 





PAULINE. 
Say that, if his eye 
Could read this heart, its struggles, its temptations, 
His love itself would pardon that desertion ! 
Look on that poor old man ; he is my father ; 
He stands upon the verge ofan abyss ; 
He calls his child to save him! Shall [ shrink 
From him who gave me birth ? withhold my hand, 
And see a parent perish 2? Tell him this, 
And say that we shall meet again in Heaven! 
MELNOTTE. (aside.) 
The night is past; joy cometh with the morrow. 
(Aloud) Lady, I—I—what is this riddle? what 
The nature of this sacrifice? 


PAULINE. (pointing to Damas.) 
Go ask him! 
BEAUSEANT. (from the table.) 
The papers are prepared ; we only need 
Your hand and seal. 
MELNOTTE. 
Stay, lady ; one word more. 
Were but your duty with your faith united, 
Would you still share the lowborn peasant’s lot ! 
PAULINE. 
WouldI? Ah, better death with him I love 
Than all the pomp, which is but as the flowers 
That crown the victim! (turning away) I am ready. 
(Melnotte rushes to Damas.) 


DAMAS. 
There, 
This is the schedule, this the total. 
BEAUSEANT. (to Deschappelles, showing notes.) 
These 
Are yours the instant she has signed ; you are 
Still the great house of Lyons! 
(The notary is about to hand the contract to Pauline, 
when Melnotte seizes and tears it.) 
BEAUSEANT. 
Are you mad ? 
MONS. DESCHAP, 
What means this insult ? 
MELNOTTE, 
Peace, old man! 
Ihave a prior claim. Before the face 
Of man and HeavenlI urgeit! I outbid 
Yon sordid huckster for your priceless jewel. 
( Giving a pocketbook.) 
Blush not to take it : 


How, sir! 


There is the sum twice told ! 


There’s not a coin that is not bought and hallow’d 
In the cause of nations with a soldier’s blood ! 
BEAUSEANT. 
Torments and death ! 
PAULINE. 
That voice! Thou art— 
MELNOTTE. 
Thy husband! 
(Pauline rushes into his arms.) 
MELNOTTE. 
Look up! Look up, Pauline! for I can bear 
Thine eyes! The stain is blotted from my name. 


I have redeem’d mine honor. I can call 
On France to sanction thy divine forgiveness ! 
Oh, joy! oh, rapture! By the midnight watchfires 
Thus have I seen thee! thus foretold this hour ! 
And, mid the roar of battle, thus have heard 
The beating of thy heart against my own! 
BEAUSEANT. 
Fool’d, duped, and triumph’d over in the hour 
Of mine own victory! Curses on ye both! 
May thorns be planted in the marriage bed! 
And love grow sour’d and blacken’d into hate, 
Such as the hate that gnaws me, 
DAMAS, 

Curse away! 
And let me tell thee, Beauseant, a wise proverb 
The Arabs have ;, “Curses are like young chickens, 


aes Solemnly.) 
And still come home to roost !” _ 
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BEAUSEANT. 
Their happiness 
Iam powerless and revengeless ! 
(To madame.) 
I wish you joy! Ha, ha! The gardener’s son! [Evzit. 
paMas. (to Glavis.) 
Your friend intends to hang himself! Methinks 
You ought to be his travelling companion! 
GLAVIS. 
Sir, you are exceedingly obliging ! 
PAULINE. 
Oh! My father, you are saved, and by my husband. 
Ah! blessed hour! 


Maddens my soul! 


[ Exit. 


MELNOTTE. 
Yet you weep still, Pauline! 
PAULINE. 
But on thy breast! these tears are sweet and holy ! 
MONS. DESCHAP. 
‘You have won love and honor nobiy, sir! 
Take her; be happy both! 
MADAME DESCHAP.” 

I’m all astonish’d ! 

Who, then, is Colonel Morier? 


DAMAS. 
You behold him! 
MELNOTTE. 
Morier no more after this happy day ! 
I would not bear again my father’s name 
Till I could deem it spotless! The hour’s come! 
Heaven smiled on conscience! As the soldier rose 
From rank to rank, how sacred was the fame 
That cancell’d crime and raised him nearer thee ! 
MADAME DESCHAP. 
A colqnel and a hero! Well, that’s something ! 
He's wonderously improved! I wish you joy, sir! 
MELNOTTE. 
Ah! the same love that tempts us into sin, 
If it be true love, works out its redemption ; 
And he who seeks repentance for the past, 
Should woo the angel virtue in the future !” 


** The Last Man. 

fin. 1833.” 

A pamphlet of nineteen pages, written in blank 
verse, with this modest title-page, has been handed to 
us, and its contents have been p e with great plea- 
sure. Although the fastidious Or hypercritical may 
find ground for criticism, yet there is in it much to ad- 
mire. We look upon it not as “the ripened fruit of a 
matured plant, but the blossom of a youthful vine”— 
the promise of the future. Genius of a rare order is 
impressed upon it. 


Petersburg: From the press of Edmund Ruf- 


* A Valedictory Address, delivered to the Students of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, by William Hooper, late professor 
of ancient language¥in that institution, &c. Raleigh: 1838.” 

’ Thisis an able and eloquent appeal tothe youth of 

North Carolina ; affectionately but cogently impressing 

upon them the necessity of selecting and pua:suing a 

virtuous, moral, and religious life, from the even tenor 

of which they must reap happiness and influence. 


** Speecues of Joseph Hopkinson and Charles Chauncey, on the 
Judicial Tenure Delivered in the Convention of Pennsylva- 
nia for revising the Constitution. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey 
& A. Hart. 1838.” 

We commend these able intell 

statesmen of our country, assu t 

from them sound political views. 


‘orts to the 
will glean 
>. 


» 


-- 


,‘‘ The Hesperian ; or Western Monthly Magazine. 





** The Hawaiian Spectator, Vol. 1, No. 1; Conducted by an as- 
sociation of gentlemen. January, 1838. Honolulu, Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands. 1838.” 


An unexpected stranger is now introduced to our read- 
ers, and we doubt not will meet with a cordial reception; 
for who is so apathetic as to be indifferent of a people, 
which has constituted an important portion of that be- 
nighted race which has been illumed by the benevolent 
operations of the missionary enterprises of the present 
philanthropic age? By means of such a periodical, 
judiciously conducted, we shall be able to obtain im- 
portant information concerning the geological features 
of this interesting group of islands, the climate, soil 
and natural products, the dwral and physical powers of 
the natives, and last, though not least in importance, 
the influence of the missionary scheme, whether? for 
weal or wo. A very interesting sketch of the Marque- 
sian character occupies several pages of the present 
number. 


Edited by 
William D. Gallagher and Otway Curry. Columbus, Ohio. 
1838,” : 


We have received the first and second numbers of 
this western star, and hail it as an able co-laborer in 
thefield of American literature. We wish it a success 
commensurate with its deserts. 


‘* Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Willidim and Mary 
College: Session of 1837-387 —_ 

Weare glad to find that this venerable.institution of 
Learniniiboiaies to receive a considerable portion of 
the students of Virginia, and ae what is so richly 
deserved, will be long conti The present class, 
one hundred and eleven, is within two of being the 
largest ever assembled within her classic walls. We 
copy the following summary :— - 

“The number of students attending the respective 
departments are : 
T. R. Dew, a 


Junior Moral ae 76 
fessor. 


Senior Political Class, 


114 


70 
. 26 


96 


ome 


Natural 


J. Micurneron, ; 
Professor. 


ilosophy, .. eee 


Ros. Saunpers, } Junior Mathematical... 
yn. Senior Mathematical 


54 
. 16 


70 


B. Tucker, Pro- i 


Junior Political ae one 44 
fessor. 18 


Municipal Law, 


62 ‘ 
J. Mituinerton, Professor of Civil Eagnentts' ooeeld 
D. Browne, Professor of higher classics,. . mt 


a 





13 CORRECTION.—In the biographical notice of the au- 
thor of “ Clinton Bradshaw,” ** The Emigrant,” &c. in the May 
number of the Messenger biographer has accidentally in 
serted “Francis” in the place of Frederick Williain Thomas. 
On page 300, for the ‘‘ Beechen Tree,” read ‘‘The Adventures 
of a Poet; a tale told in rhyme.” 





